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THE  KITCHELL  LINEAGE 


ROBERT1  KITCHELL  was  a  yeoman  of  Rolvenden,  England, 
and  a  widower  when  he  married,  at  St.  Mary  Brendin,  Canterbury, 
July  21,  1632,  “Margaret  Sheafe,  aged  30,  and  (a)  maiden  of  Ten- 
terden.”  These  descriptions  appear  in  a  marriage  license  issued  at 
Canterbury  in  the  same  county  on  June  21,  1631.  The  latter  year 
was  probably  erroneously  chronicled,  or  perhaps  the  difference  may 
be  accounted  for  because  of  the  old  and  new  style, — 1631-2. 

As  indicated  by  the  record,  Robert  had  married  before  he  took 
the  Tenterden  maiden  for  his  second  wife.  A  search  was  under¬ 
taken  to  bring  out  the  fact,  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  in  the 
indices  of  “feet  of  6065”  corresponding  to  our  land  records  roughly 
for  the  county  of  Kent,  England.  It  provides  the  name  Jane  for 
his  first  wife  in  the  reference  entered  in  the  year  1629,  as  copied: 

Final  Concord  between  Stephen  Scott,  gentleman-complainant, 
and  Robert  Kitchell  and  Jane,  his  wife,  deforicants,  touching  one 
messauge,  one  cottage,  one  barn,  one  dovecote,  two  gardens,  two 
orchards,  40  acres  of  land,  10  acres  of  meadow  and  30  acres  of 
pasture,  2  acres  of  wood  and  common  of  pasture  for  sheep  and 
horses  with  appurtenances  in  Hayes  and  Bromley.  Consideration, 
.£100. 

She  may  have  passed  away  about  or  before  1631.  As  for  his 
second  life  companion,  several  authorities  set  her  down  as  being  the 
daughter  of  Rev.  Edmund  Sheafe  who  died  in  1626.  No  such 
name  appears  in  his  will,  proved  in  the  Archdeacon’s  Court  at 
Canterbury  on  December  11,  1626.  The  descriptions  in  the  will  of 
Sheafe’ s  kinship  are  so  accurate  as  to  obliterate  the  supposition. 
Being  baffled  there,  we  then  had  a  further  search  instituted  in  the 
neighborhood  of  their  nativity  for  her  identity.  Apparently  a  clew 
was  stumbled  on.  It  is  based  on  the  conjecture  that  she  was  a 
daughter  of  Richard  Sheafe,  baptized  at  Cranbrook  in  the  county  of 
Kent  on  May  21,  1598.  Her  relationship  in  the  family  is  borne  out 
by  the  will  of  William  Sheafe,  who  died  childless  on  December  21, 
1616,  and  left  his  property  to  his  brothers,  sisters  and  their  children. 
Among  them  he  mentions  Richard,  Edmund,  Thomas  and  Harman, 
sons  of  his  brother  Thomas;  Richard  and  Harman,  sons  of  his  neph¬ 
ew  Richard,  and  Joan,  Elizabeth,  Margaret  and  Helen,  daughters 
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of  his  great  nephew  Richard,  though  in  his  will  he  calls  his  great 
nephew  “Cousin  Richard  Sheafe.  ”  According  to  the  line  of  de¬ 
scent,  Margaret  was  then  a  great-niece  of  the  reverend  gentleman. 

Another  reason  for  so  thinking,  if  she  belonged  in  the  family  of 
Richard  Sheafe,  is  the  fact  that  the  Christian  name  Harman  appears 
in  her  own  family  for  her  first-born  son,  the  same  name  being  given 
to  her  younger  brother.  The  Christened  appellation  was  carried 
down  for  four  generations  because  of  Margaret’s  great  grandfather, 
Thomas  Sheafe,  marrying  Mary  Harman  about  1559.  But  what 
confronts  us  is  the  discrepancy  in  the  age,  if  she  was  the  identical 
person  baptized  in  May  of  1598,  which  would  make  her  older  than 
Robert  Kitchell  by  two  and  a  half  years. 

It  should,  however,  be  noted  that,  as  regards  age  this  is  not  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  Robert  Kitchell’ s  marriage  license,  dated  June  21,  1631, 
and  which  gives  Margaret  Sheafe’ s  age  as  “30.”  Nevertheless,  this 
conjectural  identification  receives  some  support  from  the  fact  that 
Elline  Sheafe,  expressly  stated  to  have  been  a  daughter  of  Richard 
Sheafe,  was  baptized  at  Cranbrook  on  December  13,  1601.  In  the 
will  of  William  Sheafe,  Margaret  and  Helen  Sheafe,  sisters,  are  men¬ 
tioned  as  two  of  the  daughters  of  his  “cousin  Richard  Sheafe.’’  In 
this  will  the  younger  Helen  is  stated  to  be  under  “16.”  By  impli¬ 
cation  Margaret  and  the  two  other  sisters  mentioned  must  have 
been  sixteen  and  over.  This  would  be  in  accord  with  the  date  of 
the  baptism  of  Margaret  Sheafe  but  it  would  not  be  in  accordance 
with  the  marriage  license.  It  was  thought  that  the  testator,  Wil¬ 
liam  Sheafe,  might  have  been  unaware  of  the  exact  age  of  his  young 
cousin  when  the  will  was  written.  It  appears  that,  if  the  identifica¬ 
tion  is  correct,  it  is  the  marriage  license  which  is  in  error.  In  fur¬ 
ther  support  of  the  theory  that  she  was  Richard  Sheafe' s  daughter, 
attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  Richard  Sheafe  paid  subsidy  on 
land  in  Rolvenden  in  1628-9.  As  his  wife’s  name  is  associated  with 
his  own  in  both  of  the  alienations  of  land  in  Rolvenden  made  by 
Robert  Kitchell,  it  appears  that  he  must  have  held  it  in  conjunction 
with  his  wife,  and  that,  therefore,  it  might  conceivably  be  some  part 
of  the  land  on  which  subsidy  was  paid  by  Richard  Sheafe.  Against 
this  it  must  be  noted  that  Margaret  Sheafe  was  expressly  stated  in 
the  marriage  license  to  have  been  of  Tenterden.  The  difficulty  of  a 
man  living  in  one  parish  and  owning  and  paying  subsidy  on  land  in 
another  parish  is,  however,  not  great. 

The  Sheaffes  were  a  very  interesting  family.  They  appear  to 
have  belonged  to  a  yeoman  class  which,  largely  through  the  growing 
importance  of  the  wool  trade,  were  rising  in  affluence  during  the 
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Tudor  period.  While  many  of  them  remained  yeoman  and  cloth¬ 
iers,  others  were  sent  to  the  University  and  entered  the  ranks  of 
professional  life.  Their  general  ability  may  be  inferred  from  the 
success  with  which  several  of  them  met  in  life. 

The  first  of  the  family  found  on  record  was  Thomas  Sheaffe  who 
died  in  1520.  It  is  thought  that  he  was  the  father  of  Richard  who 
died  in  1557,  and  who  had  two  sons  and  seven  daughters.  He  was 
the  father  of  Thomas,  who  was  born  about  1535  and  died  in  1604, 
and  who  had  by  his  wife,  Mary  Harman,  nine  sons  and  six  daugh¬ 
ters.  Of  his  sons  one  was  Richard  who,  by  his  wife  Margery  Rob¬ 
erts,  whom  he  married  on  January  8,  158(1),  became  the  father  of 
the  family  as  listed  below: 

Joan,  baptized  at  Cranbrook,  January  13,  158(3);  was  the 
wife  of  Jonas  Bothings. 

Katherine,  baptized  at  Cranbrook,  December  20,  1584. 

Thomas,  ”  ”  ”  June  5,  1587;  wife,  Mary 

Gibbons. 

Elizabeth,  baptized  at  Cranbrook,  October  26,  1689;  was 
married  to  Timothy  Collier,  June  18,  1610. 

Anne,  baptized  at  Cranbrook,  February  20,  159(2). 

Mary,  ”  ”  ”  April  1,  1593;  was  married  to 

Jeremy  Gyles,  November  19,  1612. 

Richard,  baptized  at  Cranbrook,  October  12,  1595. 

MARGARET,  our  lineal  ancestress. 

Elline,  baptized  at  Cranbrook,  December  13,  1601;  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  John  Jacob,  as  indicated  by  marriage  license  is¬ 
sued  on  July  28,  1620. 

Harman,  baptized  at  Cranbrook,  October  12,  1606. 

Robert  was  the  only  son  and  the  youngest  child  of  John  Kitchell 
and  “Johnne’  ’  Jordan.  In  the  baptismal  register  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  a  record  is  elicited  to  read:  “Roberti  Kytchill, 
the  sonne  of  John  Kytchill,  was  baptized  (on)  the  XXVth  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  1601/’  His  sister  Frances,  January  30,  159(7),  and  twin  sis¬ 
ters  Elizabeth  and  Joane,  April  9,  1599,  are  recorded.  By  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  records,  it  indicated  that  the  parish  of  Hayes,  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  England,  was  their  birthplace. 

Robert's  parents  were  married  at  St.  George’s  Church  at  Becken¬ 
ham,  Kent,  England,  on  May  17,  1596.  The  inference  is  that  his 
father  did  not  reside  there  but  eventually  located  in  Hayes,  as  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  ‘‘Lay  Subsidies”  of  that  part  of  the  county  develop¬ 
ed.  H  e  was  then  a  yeoman  of  the  parish,  where  it  is  probable  that 
he  and  his  wife  had  been  settled  for  sometime,  since  the  name  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  parish  registers  from  their  start  viz.  about  1547.  His 
wife  was  Joan  Jordan  and  came  from  a  family  which  was  settled  at 
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Brasted,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  although  there  is  no  evidence  of 
their  prolonged  residence  there  prior  to  this  date.  In  point  of  fact 
there  is  a  possibility,  and  indeed  a  probability,  that  they  were  con¬ 
nected  with  a  family  of  yeomen  and  clothiers  from  Cranbrook. 
They  appear  to  have  been  a  middle  class  family,  rather  on  the  up¬ 
grade.  Martin  Jordan,  who  was  Joan’s  brother,  is  described  as  a 
tanner.  Another  brother,  Nicholas,  was  a  member  of  the  Inner 
Temple  and  acquired  land  in  Kent  and  Sussex.  He  was  also  proba¬ 
bly  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  the  latter  county. 

Robert’s  father  died  when  he  was  a  few  months  old.  As  register¬ 
ed  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  Hayes,  Kent,  his  burial 
took  place  on  March  20,  1602.  It  seems  to  indicate  that  hi.s  widow 
married  again,  this  time  to  Richard  Lake,  and  became  the  mother  of 
his  son  Thomas,  baptized  in  160(8).  The  date  of  the  death  of 
Richard  Lake  has  not  been  looked  up,  but  it  is  on  the  surmise  by  the 
register  of  the  Church  of  All  Hallows,  Bread  street,  London,  that 
Joan  had  already  married  for  the  third  time,  she  being  “Joan  Lake 
of  Shoram,  Wydowe,”  to  “Mr.  Edmonde  Sheafe,  of  Canterbury, 
Gent.,”  on  October  17,  1610. 

Before  Robert’s  time  a  great  diversity  of  views  on  religion  had  de¬ 
veloped  among  the  English  Protestants.  When  Queen  Elizabeth,  on 
her  accession  to  the  throne,  broke  off  relations  with  the  Church  of 
Rome  and  attempted  to  compel  conformity,  Puritanism  began  to  take 
form  among  the  non-conformists.  There  came  to  be  several  grades 
among  the  Puritans,  some  of  them  holding  much  more  radical  views 
in  regard  to  the  church  government  than  others. 

Soon  after  the  crowning  of  James  I,  in  1603,  some  of  the  Puritans 
became  alarmed,  and  in  order  to  escape  from  persecutions  they  moved 
to  Holland,  and  later,  to  America.  Others  of  a  less  radical  type  emi¬ 
grated  from  England  to  Massachusetts  Bay  in  1628  and  1630,  and 
within  the  ten  years  that  followed  twenty  thousand  Englishmen  had 
taken  up  their  abode  in  New  England. 

By  the  time  Robert  and  his  kindred  and  friends  of  Kent  county, 
were  much  taken  up  with  the  teachings  of  one  Robert  Browne,  and  a 
concerted  movement  took  place  against  the  Church  of  England  for 
its  Romanizing  tendencies.  There  also  was  great  disaffection  against 
the  King  and  Archbishop  Laud  for  attempting  to  revive  an  objection¬ 
able  ritual  in  the  church.  Rev.  Henry  Whitfield  was  directed  by  the 
Archbishop  to  read  the  “Book  of  Sports”  from  the  pulpit  of  his 
church,  at  Ockley,  in  Surrey  county,  but  he  declined  so  to  do.  For 
this  refusal,  and  perhaps  also  for  sheltering  certain  Puritan  ministers 
who  were  regarded  as  intractable  by  the  Archbishop,  he  was  summon- 
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ed,  once  and  again,  before  the  Archbishop’s  court.  Becoming  liable 
to  further  censures,  and  being  no  longer  able  “to  proceed  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  exercise  of  his  ministry,”  he  resigned  his  high  position,  sold  his 
personal  estate,  and  became  the  prime  mover  in  a  scheme  of  emi¬ 
gration  to  the  New  World.  So  imbued  and  so  in  full  accord  with 
the  emigration  idea,  Robert  Kitchell,  immediate  families  and  others — 
largely  of  Surrey  and  Kent  counties — sold  out,  packed  up  their  per¬ 
sonal  effects,  and  joined  in  force. 

Of  the  properties  Robert  sold  on  the  occasion  of  his  departure  for 
the  new  country  of  America,  as  appears  by  two  extracts  copied  from 
the  Feet  of  Fines,”  are  given  below: 

Between  John  Finch,  gent.,  &  John  Morgan,  plaintiffs  and  Rob¬ 
ert  Kitchell  and  Margaret,  his  wife,  deforciants,  Touching  two  mes¬ 
suages,  two  barns,  two  gardens,  two  orchards  and  25  acres  of  land, 
six  acres  of  meadow  and  ten  acres  of  pasture,  with  appurtenances  in 
Rolvenden  and  Brenchley.  Consideration,  ^60  sterling. 

Between  John  Finch,  gent.,  plaintiff,  and  Robert  Kitchell  and 
Margaret,  his  wife,  and  Alexander  (  )  and  Joan,  his  wife,  de¬ 

forciants,  Touching  a  messuage,  (a)  barn,  (a)  garden,  two  orchards, 
20  acres  of  land,  five  acres  of  meadow,  8  acres  of  pasture  and  8  acres 
of  wood  (land),  with  appurtenances  in  Rolvenden.  Consideration, 
£60  sterling. 

A  ship  sailed  from  England  with  a  party  of  Puritan  refugees,  led 
by  the  Rev.  Henry  Whitfield,  and  anchored  in  the  harbor  of  Quin- 
nipiac,  now  New  Haven,  in  the  summer  of  1639.  On  his  voyage 
Robert  was  accompanied  by  his  mother,  who  then  was  the  widow  of 
Edmund  Sheaffe,  D.  D. ,  his  half  sister  Joanne  Sheaffe,  wife  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Chittenden,  half  brother  Jacob  Sheaffe,  and  his  mother’s  Jordan 
kinsmen.  On  their  arrival  in  the  harbor  they  remained  aboard  the 
ship  for  a  short  time.  Governor  John  Winthrop,  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Bay  colony,  placed  their  ship’s  arrival  there  as  “in  July,”  and 
Rev.  John  Davenport,  in  a  letter  written  at  New  Haven  on  July  28, 
1639,  to  a  lady  friend  in  England,  speaks  of  their  arrival,  and  their 
voyage  of  seven  weeks.  They  probably  embarked  in  May,  or  early 
in  June.  It  seems  likely  that  when  the  ship  left  England,  on  April 
26th,  it  went  to  Holland  where  it  picked  up  Whitfield’s  friends  who 
had  fled  there,  and  then  sailed  directly  to  America. 

While  crossing  the  wide  stormy  sea  on  the  way  westward,  after 
having  been  out  of  sight  of  land  for  about  ten  days,  this  company 
drew  up  the  “Plantation  Covenant,”  binding  themselves  by  their 
signatures,  agreeing  that: 

We,  whose  names  are  hereunder  written,  intending  by  God’s 
gracious  permission  to  plant  ourselves  in  New  England  and,  if  it  may 
be,  in  the  southerly  part,  about  Quinnipiac;  We  do  faithfully  promise, 
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each  to  each,  for  ourselves  and  families  and  those  that  belong  to  us, 
that  we  will,  the  Lord  assisting  us,  sit  down  and  join  ourselves  to¬ 
gether  in  one  entire  plantation,  and  to  be  helpful  each  to  the  other 
in  every  common  work,  according  to  every  man’s  ability,  and  as 
need  shall  require;  and  we  promise  not  to  desert  or  leave  each  other 
or  the  plantation,  but  with  the  consent  of  the  rest,  or  the  greater  part 
of  the  company  who  have  entered  into  this  engagement.  As  for  our 
gathering  together  in  a  church  way,  and  the  choice  of  officers  and 
members  to  be  joined  together  in  that  way,  we  do  defer  ourselves 
until  such  time  as  it  shall  please  God  to  settle  us  in  our  plantation. 
In  witness  whereof  we  subscribe  our  hands,  (the)  first  day  of  June, 
1639. 

Of  the  twenty-five  men  of  the  company  who  signed  this  covenant, 
the  first  one  was  Robert  Kitchell,  who  was  probably  older  than  most 
of  the  ship  passengers,  his  age  being  about  thirty-eight  years.  The 
order  of  their  signatures  indicates  the  respective  social  and  other 
standing  of  the  company,  judging  from  analogous  cases.  Each  man 
signed  not  only  for  himself  but  also  for  those  belonging  to  him, 
dependents  and  servants.  As  only  the  head  of  a  family  put  his 
name  to  the  instrument  it  is  easily  concluded  that  the  number  of 
males  must  have  been  much  larger.  Unlike  their  mercantile  breth¬ 
ren  who  peopled  New  Haven,  they  were  mostly  farmers.  As  they 
had  neither  a  merchant  among  them  nor  scarcely  a  mechanic,  it  was 
at  great  trouble  and  expense  afterwards  that  they  could  secure  even  a 
blacksmith  for  the  plantation. 

But  their  inmost  heart  was  revealed  more  fully  when  they  came  to 
draft  a  constitution  for  the  government  of  their  settlement.  In  that, 
Robert  Kitchell  and  his  co-makers  say: 

The  mayne  ends  which  wee  propounded  to  ourselves  in  our  com¬ 
ing  hither  and  settling  down  together  are,  that  we  may  settle  and 
uphold  the  ordinance  of  God  in  an  explicit  Congregational  Church 
Way,  with  most  purity,  peace  and  liberty,  for  the  benefit  both  of 
ourselves  and  posterity  after  us.  Wee  do  now,  therefore,  all  and 
everyone  of  us  agree,  order  and  conclude,  that  only  such  planters  as 
are  also  members  of  the  Church  here  shall  be  *  *  called  free¬ 

men,  and  that  such  freemen  only  shall  have  power  to  elect  magis¬ 
trates,  deputies  and  other  officers  of  public  interest  or  authority  in 
matters  of  importance.  (So  only  church  members  were  eligible  as 
electors  and  they,  not  members  of  some  sort  of  some  church  some¬ 
where,  but  approved  and  accepted)  members  of  the  church  here. 

Of  the  above  the  compiler  of  the  Kitchell-Peck  families  says: 

This  extreme  Puritan  theory  of  civil  rights  as  inhering  in  the 
church,  was  adopted  by  all  the  New  Haven  settlements;  and  while 
more  or  less  friction  arose  in  some  of  the  other  communites,  in 
Guilford  it  is  said  to  have  found  quiet  acceptance  and  smooth  opera¬ 
tion.  New  Haven  then  was  a  small  settlement  made  the  year  be- 
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fore  by  a  party  which  came  from  Massachusetts,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Rev.  John  Davenport.  On  March  30,  1638,  they  sailed 
from  Boston  for  Quinnipiac.  In  about  a  fortnight  they  arrived  at 
their  desired  port  and  founded  New  Haven.  The  Davenport  and 
the  Whitfield  companies  really  were  two  parts  of  the  same  expedi¬ 
tion  which  took  passage  from  the  same  place  in  England,  the 
counties  of  Surrey  and  Kent.  The  former  leaving  first,  arrived  in 
Boston.  They  were  composed  of  such  wealthy  and  prominent  men 
that  every  effort  was  made  at  Boston  to  induce  them  to  remain  there, 
even  an  entire  township  being  offered  to  them. 

The  Whitfield  Pu  ritans  selected  their  place  of  settlement  some 
distance  from  New  Haven,  as  they  were  attracted  to  "the  low,  flat, 
moist  land  like  that  from  which  they  removed,”  lying  along  the 
border  of  the  Sound  eastward.  It  then  was  known  as  Menunkatuck, 
being  in  the  possession  of  an  Indian  tribe  of  that  name.  Sometime 
before  the  29th  of  September  they  held  their  first  meeting  of  which 
there  is  any  record,  in  Robert  Newman’s  barn  in  New  Haven,  and 
agreed  that  the  land  should  be  purchased  of  the  natives  for  them  and 
their  heirs:  "The  deed-writing  thereabout  to  be  made  and  drawn 
(up)  in  the  name  of  these  six  planters  in  our  stead,  viz. :  Henry 
Whitfield,  Robert  Kitchel,  William  Leete,  William  Chittenden, 
John  Bishop  and  John  Coffinge,’’  as  agents  of  the  associate  planters 
to  purchase  the  tract  which  constitutes  nearly  all  of  the  present  town 
of  Guilford  from  Shaumpishuh,  the  Sachem-squaw  of  the  Menunka- 
tucks.  The  price  paid  was  a  dozen  of  each  of  the  following  articles: 
coats,  shoes,  stockings,  mirrors,  fathoms  of  wampum,  hoes,  hatch¬ 
ets,  knives,  hats,  pooringers,  spoons,  four  kettles  and  two  English 
coats.  It  was  also  agreed  by  all  the  planters  to  pay  their: 

Proportionable  share  for  the  purchase  of  the  said  plantation,  and 
for  all  the  other  charges  expended  *  (for)  the  necessary  public 
business  of  the  said  plantation,  (and)  that  all  the  former  right  in  trust 
shall  so  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  six  purchasers  until  a  church  be 
gathered  here. 

These  pious  gentlemen  were  the  "seven  pillars  of  the  church, 
chosen  (on)  Aug.  22,  1639,  for  Menunkatucks,”  before  Guilford 
came  into  being  to  close  the  deal  with  the  natives.  They  named  the 
the  new  place  after  their  old  borough  town,  the  capital  of  Surrey 
county,  where  many  of  them  had  lived.  Newman's  barn  was  the 
only  suitable  place  to  hold  a  conference.  It  eventually  came  to  be 
the  great  hall  of  council  on  solemn  occasions.  It  was  at  the  foot  of 
the  present  Hillhouse  avenue,  in  New  Haven,  on  which  site  now 
stands  the  New  Haven  Colony  Historical  Society  building,  presented 
by  Henry  Edward  English,  a  direct  descendant  of  William  Fowler, 
of  Milford. 
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They  chose  the  border  of  the  sound  for  the  special  reason  that 
they  would  be  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Connecticut  colony  as, 
from  the  first,  they  suspected  that  colony  of  serious  defection  from  the 
Puritan  principles  and  practices,  and  sought  to  maintain  their  purity 
and  independence  by  putting  this  safe  distance  between  them  and  the 
heresy.  They  were  generally  men  of  character,  culture  and  sub¬ 
stance.  Several  of  them  were  of  university  training,  among  whom 
was  Robert  Kitchell  who  had  a  large  place  in  all  the  trusts  and  dig¬ 
nities. 

Two  years  later,  on  December  17,  1641,  they  purchased  what  is 
called  the  Neck,  eastward  to  Tuckishoag  Pond.  These  tracts  were 
held  in  trust  by  the  agents  until  their  church  should  come  into  being 
and  possess  the  Kingdom.  Some  provisional  administration  must  be 
had  and,  accordingly,  at  a  meeting  of  the  planters,  on  February  2, 
1642,  it  was  “Agreed  that  Civil  power  for  the  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  preservation  of  peace  shall  remain  in  the  hands  of  Robert 
Kitchell,  William  Chittenden,  John  Bishop  and  William  Leete,  for¬ 
merly  chosen  for  that  work. ”  At  length  on: 

The  nineteenth  day  of  the  fourth  moneth  (June),  1643,  the  ffeof- 
fees,  in  trust  for  purchasing  the  plantation,  resigned  up  their  right 
into  the  hands  of  the  church,  and  these  foure  of  them  also,  w(hi)ch 
were  chosen  to  the  exercise  of  civil  power,  did  also  expresse  that 
their  right  and  power  for  that  worke  was  now  terminated  and  ended, 
whereof  notice  being  taken  at  the  public  meeting,  it  was  further 
pr(o) pounded,  agreed  and  concluded  that  whereas,  for  the  time  past 
[while  as  yet  there  was  no  church  gathered  amongst  us],  we  did 
choose  out  foure  men  to  wit:  Robert  Kitchel,  William  Chittenden, 
John  Bishop  and  William  Leete,  into  whose  hands  we  did  put  full 
power  and  authority  to  act,  order  and  dispatch  all  matters  respecting 
the  publicke  weale  and  civill  government  of  this  plantation  until  a 
church  was  gathered  amongst  us,  w(hi)ch  the  Lord,  in  mercy,  hav¬ 
ing  now  done,  according  to  the  desire  of  o(u)r  hearts,  and  the 
said  foure  men  at  this  publicke  meeting,  having  resigned  up  their 
trust  and  power  to  the  intent  all  power  and  authority  might  be 
rightly  settled  within  the  church,  as  most  safe  and  suitable  for  (the) 
securing  of  the  mayne  ends. 

They  contemplated  in  view  for  the  organization  of  a  government 
by  the  members  of  the  church  in  a  churchly  way.  A  constitution  be¬ 
ing  adopted,  officers  were  chosen,  and  land  was  divided,  and  title- 
deeds  were  given;  and  Guilford  became  a  member  of  the  confeder¬ 
ate  New  Haven  colony. 

Of  the  confederacy,  New  Haven  was  the  first,  Milford  the  second 
and  Guilford  the  third  in  the  order  of  settlement.  Each  town  re¬ 
served  to  itself  the  control  of  its  own  affairs  by  the  body  of  church 
members,  while  a  “General  Court,”  composed  of  deputies  from 
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the  several  towns,  transacted  the  proper  federal  affairs  of  the  colony. 

Then  followed  several  years  when,  on  January  13,  1664,  Robert’s 
son  Samuel  and  William  Leete  purchased  a  strip  of  territory  on  the 
northern  border  of  Guilford  from  Uncas,  the  Mohegan  sachem, 
and  this  they  afterwards  sold  to  the  town. 

Within  the  newly-laid  town  limits  was  a  first  mill  built.  It  was  the 
tide  mill,  established  by  Henry  Whitfield.  According  to  the  record 
of  August  14,  1645,  the  “finishing  of  the  mill  was  concluded.”  A 
sluice  gate  then  was  ordered  built  and  finished  near  the  close  of  the 
year.  It  was  delivered  to  Robert  on  January  8,  1646,  who  agreed 
to  maintaine  &  uphold  a  sufficient  mill  for  the  service  of  the  Town 
upon  the  consideration  of  toll.”  He  further  agreed  to  pay  for  one- 
half  of  all  breaches,  within  the  three  following  years,  and  after¬ 
wards  : 

To  bear  all  charges  whatsoever,  belonging  to  the  said  Millworke, 
as  well  about  dammes,  flood-gates,  foundation  work,  together  with  all 
running  gears  and  implements  appertaining  to  ye  s(ai)d  mill,  without 
detriment  to  ye  plantation. 

This  arrangement  did  not  prove  satisfactory,  due  to  the  dams  hav¬ 
ing  been  broken  away  by  storms  within  two  months.  The  town 
voted  on  March  5,  1646,  “seeing  the  profit  is  at  present  (in)  no 
way  equivalent  to  such  charges,”  and  “out  of  love  &  respect  for 
Mr.  Kitchell  &  for  his  encouragement,”  that  he  needs  only  to  pay 
for  “all  running  geeres  &  timber  workes.  ”  Robert,  it  seems,  did 
not  even  thus  make  a  success  of  the  mill,  towards  the  construction 
of  which  he  had  laid  out  eighty  pounds.  On  April  30,  1646  he  of¬ 
fered  to  sell  the  mill  to  the  town  for  that  sum,  “deducting  the 
s(u)mme  of  ^5,  w(hi)ch  the  s(ai)d  Mr.  Kitchell  is  contented  to 
lose,  in  consideration  of  the  former  use  of  the  s(ai)d  mill,”  and  also 
deducting  his  proportion  of  the  expense  as  a  planter.  This  offer  the 
planters  accepted  and  agreed  to  pay  the  sum  asked,  with  eight  per 
cent  interest,  on  the  25th  of  the  next  March  in  “currant  merchant¬ 
able  corne.  ” 

When  the  first  tide  mill  was  built,  Benjamin  Wright  asked  in  his 
petition  for  a  tan  mill,  which  he  was  granted  leave,  on  September  4, 
1645,  to  set  one  up  “and  to  take  the  water  yt  issueth  out  of  ye  waste 
gate,  provided  Mr.  Kitchell  (should)  permit  (it),  and  it  hurt  not  the 
Town  Mill.”  Whether  this  mill  was  set  up  is  not  known. 

The  court  proceedings  in  those  days  are  very  interesting  and  form 
a  pleasant  contrast  with  those  of  some  other  towns  during  that  period. 
Robert  was,  on  several  occasions,  legally  engaged  to  defend  his  cli¬ 
ents  in  some  “animal  and  fence”  cases.  It  so  happened  that  some 
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of  them,  either  as  plaintiffs  or  defendants,  were  our  indirect  ances¬ 
tors. 

As  early  as  October  9,  1645,  four  men  were  fined  for  neglecting 
to  keep  up  a  fence  against  cattle  and,  on  May  28,  1646,  the  second 
civil  case  recorded  was  heard,  which  was  that  of  Relf  vs.  Bishop  & 
Jordan,  for  trespass  by  “hoggs”  on  the  plaintiff’s  corn.  Thomas 
Relf  claimed  that  he  was  “damnifyed  (damaged)  to  the  value  of  fifty 
shillings,  by  injury  done  by  the  defendants’  animals  to  2  acres  of 
Indian  Corn  in  the  East  Creek  quarter.”  John  Bishop  confessed 
that  the  hogs  were  his,  and  was  fined  five  bushels  of  Indian  corn  and 
seven  shillings  in  wampum;  but  Thomas  Jordan  denied  ownership  of 
the  hogs  and  was  apparently  acquitted. 

This  suit  led  to  another  dispute  on  May  4,  1650,  between  John 
Bishop  and  Jacob  Sheaffe,  in  which  the  plaintiff  claimed  that  his  hogs 
had  gotten  into  Relf’s  corn  through  the  “default”  of  Mr.  Sheaffe’ s 
fence,  and  that  the  fine  should  be  repaid  him  by  the  defendant. 
Mr.  Sheaffe,  represented  by  his  attorneys,  Robert  Kitchell  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Chittenden,  acknowledged  that  his  fence  was  unmade,  but 
claimed  that  Mr.  Bishop’s  “hoggs  were  disorderly,  viz. :  unyoked 
&c.”  As  no  neglect  on  Mr.  Bishop’s  part  was  given,  the  Court 
orderd  Mr.  Sheaffe  to  repay  the  fine. 

A  third  suit  followed  the  second  one  on  the  same  day.  This  was 
the  suit  of  Sheaffe  vs.  Stevens  for  breach  of  contract.  In  this,  Mr. 
Sheaffe’ s  attorneys  said  that  in  September,  1645,  the  plaintiff  agreed 
with  the  defendant  to  build  thirty  rods  of  fence  for  his  East  Creek 
lot  and  to  have  it  finished  by  the  first  of  the  succeeding  May,  and 
from  his  failure  to  fulfill  the  contract  Mr.  Sheaffe  had  to  repay  Mr. 
Bishop’s  fine.  John  Stevens  acknowledged  that  the  agreement  was 
made  as  stated,  and  that  the  fence  was  not  made,  but  claimed  that 
the  hogs  were  disorderly,  and  “that  he  was  hindered  by  being  taken 
out  to  work  ten  days  &  a  halfe  about  the  mill  by  the  magistrate.” 
This  pretext  was  regarded  by  the  court  as  flimsy,  and  he  was  order¬ 
ed  to  pay  Mr.  Sheaffe’ s  judgment  and  the  costs  of  the  two  above 
mentioned  suits. 

Robert  apparently  had  a  servant,  Agnes  Wilde  by  name,  who  was 
tried  in  court  for  theft.  She  was  sentenced  on  January  21,  1647,  to 
restore  double  the  value  of  the  things  stolen  from  him.  Some  of 
the  articles  she  had  exchanged  with  “a  girle  yt  dwelt  with  Mr. 
Pierce,  at  New  Haven,”  who  was  commanded  to  return  them. 
The  articles  she  stole  were: 

A  cambrick  band,  four  pair(s)  of  cuffs,  five  neckcloths  and  cross¬ 
cloths,  (several)  pieces  of  old  and  new  (?)  together,  (some  warn- 
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pum),  two  handkerchiefs,  four  laced  crosscloths,  a  Holland  coif,  a 
cap,  a  pair  of  Holland  gloves,  and  a  silver  sixpence. 

Contributions  of  scanty  means,  in  the  form  of  cereals,  towards 
helping  in  the  education  of  the  struggling  scholars  in  those  early  days 
were  begun  in  1644.  Collectors  all  over  the  colony  of  New  Haven 
were  appointed  to  receive  of  every  one  of  this  plantation  whose 
heart  is  willing  thereunto,  a  peck  of  wheat,  or  the  value  of  it,”  for 
“the  relief  of  poor  scholars  at  the  college  at  Cambridge,  (Mass).” 
Robert  was  appointed  on  February  16,  1647,  to  be  on  the  service  of 
collecting  husked  corn,  the  court  (re) minded  ye  planters  with  ye 
Colledge  Corn,  desiring  all  to  be  free  (about)  it,  as  a  service  to 
Christ.  The  contribution  of  ^College  corn”  became  an  annual 
institution,  though  sometimes  there  was  less  enthusiasm  than  at  first. 
It  seems  they  looked  forward  to  the  establishment  of  a  college  at 
home  in  the  near  future,  since  Harvard  college  at  Cambridge  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  1638. 

After  remaining  with  his  people  about  twelve  years,  Rev.  Henry 
Whitfield  was  induced,  in  consequence  of  his  own  impaired  worldly 
condition  here  and  of  earnest  invitations  which  he  received  from 
England,  urging  him  as  a  result  of  the  changed  conditions  under  the 
new  regime  of  the  commonwealth,  to  return  to  his  native  country. 
He  communicated  his  intentions  to  his  people,  and  gave  these 
circumstances  as  reasons  for  his  going  back  home: 

At  the  general  Court,  held  (on)  the  20th  of  ffebruary,  1649,  Mr. 
Whitfield’s  reasons,  tendered  to  the  church  here  for  his  removall, 
were  read  in  publique,  and  enquiry  was  made  of  every  man  in  par¬ 
ticular  concerning  his  ability  in  paying  to  the  minister’s  (stay)  for  ye 
present,  and  in  probability  to  continue,  according  to  ordinary  pro¬ 
vidence. 

To  which  a  good  many  of  the  parishioners  “professeth  (their) 
willingness  to  pay  his  presen (t)  sume,  and  hoped  (they)  should 
continue  able  so  to  do.”  Among  those  who  responded  were  our 
indirect  ancestors,  Robert  Kitchell,  who  said  he  would  and,  besides, 
he  “was  willing  to  adde”;  John  Stevens,  who  said  “the  like  only 
doubted  his  continuance  of  his  presen (t)  s(u)me;  his  son  Thomas 
“was  willing  to  pay  his  presen  (t)  s(u)me,  and  hoped  he  might  be 
able  to  adde  3s.  4-d.  per  annum’',  and  also  was  George  Hubbard. 

The  reverend  gentleman’s  stone  house,  built  in  1639,  is  still  stand¬ 
ing  being  reputed  to  be  the  oldest  dwelling  in  the  United  States,  and 
certainly  one  of  the  most  venerable  antiquities.  He  was  a  Univer¬ 
sity  man,  educated  as  a  lawyer  in  the  Inns  of  Court,  but  took  orders 
in  the  Church  of  England.  Conferring  with  Mr.  John  Cotton,  he 
caught  his  non-conformity,  and  sold  his  large  estate  and  led  out  this 
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band  of  sympathizing  parishoners  and  friends.  His  wealth  and  his 
remarkable  force  of  character  were  devoted  to  the  enterprise.  He 
was  one  of  those  who  helped  shape  New  England. 

While  he  was  the  town’s  pastor,  Robert  was  one  of  the  three  men 
chosen  at  a  special  meeting  every  year  from  the  first,  among  men 
such  as  himself,  Samuel  Desborough,  William  Leete  and  Thomas 
Jordan,  to  collect  for  the  minister’s  maintenance,  and  to  manage  the 
other  temporalities  of  the  church,  holding  an  office  similar,  perhaps, 
to  that  of  vestryman  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  there  is  no  ac¬ 
count  of  any  other  officer  in  their  ecclesiastical  community. 

In  a  catalogue  of  the  freemen  enrolled  in  1650,  Robert’s  name  is 
recorded  for  his  admittance  to  the  right  of  suffrage.  No  list  of  plant¬ 
ers  was  extant  bearing  an  earlier  date  than  the  above  mentioned  year. 
Several  names  were  added  as  late  as  1652. 

During  the  twenty-seven  years  of  his  residence  in  Guilford,  from 
1639  to  1666,  Robert  held  a  prominent  place  among  the  most  active 
and  trusted  of  the  planters.  He  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  of  the  first  settlers.  He  occupied  the  corner  of  Broad  and 
Fair  streets,  and  the  corner  still  carries  the  names.  His  home  lot 
contained  five  and  three-quarter  acres,  which  later  was  occupied  by 
Judge  Nathaniel  Griffing  and  then  by  a  Mrs.  Hannah  Brown.  His 
designation  of  “Mr.”,  as  a  prefix  to  his  name,  was  an  equivalent  in 
English  usage  of  the  time  to  “Gentleman  Commoner,”  or  some 
such  rank  of  sub-noble  dignity. 

Because  of  his  distinction  as  a  man  of  intelligence,  he  was  chosen 
in  October  of  1646  as  one  of  the  deputies  of  the  “Particular  Court,” 
which  post  he  held  during  his  continuance  in  the  plantation.  In  June 
of  1650  he  was  elected  to  represent  Guilford  in  the  court  of  the  juris¬ 
diction  at  New  Haven,  to  which  he  was  reelected  for  subsequent 
sessions  in  1656,  1662  and  1663,  and  was  treasurer  of  the  plantation 
for  many  years. 

Though  being  a  citizen  of  Guilford  he  must  have  owned  a  house 
in  New  Haven  for  his  occasional  home  while  attending  the  assembly 
sessions,  as  per  entry  in  the  Newr  Haven  court  records  of  October  5, 
1647,  as  follows: 

John  Bracy  all(i)enate(s)  vnto  Mr.  Kitchell  his  house  and  home 
lott  conteyning  2  acr(es)  &  (a)  halfe,  and  25  ac(res)  of  upland, 
lyeing  in  Mr.  Wakeman(’s)  quarter  next  (to)  Mr.  Wakeman(’s) 
land,  5  ac(res)  of  me(a)dow,  be  it  more  or  lesse,  lyeing  at  the  end 
of  Mr.  Wakeman(’s)  quarter,  in  the  west  me(a)ddows,  &  9  ac(res) 
of  vpland,  be  it  more  or  lesse,  lyeing  in  the  neck,  w(i)th  common- 
age  remain (ing  then)  vnsold. 

Robert  and  his  co-appraiser  William  Dudley,  were  on  the  appraise- 
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ment  of  the  estate  of  Richard  Hughes,  deceased,  amounting  to 
^)6.04.07,  which  was  presented  in  court  at  Guilford,  on  May  5, 
1659,  for  probation,  on  oath  of: 

Will(ia)m  Stone  &  Mary,  ye  last  wife  of  Rich(ard)  Hughes  & 
now  W(illia)m  Stone(’)s  wife,  for  ye  quantity,  &  by  ye  oath  of 
Rob(er)t  Kitchell  and  W(illia)m  Dudley,  for  ye  vallew,  (and)  also 
(the)  administration  was  then  granted  to  ye  said  W(ilha)m  Stone, 
vP°n  promise  &  engagem(en)t  to  p(er) forme  ye  payment  of  all 
debts  &  portions  according  to  ye  court(’)s  appointment. 

Among  the  sea  voyagers  who  came  with  Robert  was  John  Bish¬ 
op,  whose  life  of  usefulness  was  cut  short  sometime  before  February 
7,  1661,  when  an  inventory  of  his  estate  was  taken: 

At  the  p(ar)ticular  Court,  held  (in  Guilford  on  that  day)  the  last 
will  of  John  Bishopp,  sen(ior),  deceased,  was  pr(e)sented  and 
proved  upo (n  the)  Oath  (given)  by  Rob(er)t  Kitchell,  John  ffowl- 
er  &  Betty  Jordan.  *  *  *  The  Court(’  s  instruction  was) 

that  if  eith(e)r  of  the  Executors  doe  finde  out  any  more  of  the  said 
estate,  they  are  to  bring  it  into  ye  Inventory  *  so  it  may  be  dis¬ 
posed  (of),  according  to  ye  will. 

Apparently  the  will  may  have  been  recorded  in  full  in  the  New 
Haven  Colony  Records  prior  to  1665.  Before  the  union  of  New 
Haven  with  the  Connecticut  colony  was  formed  in  that  year,  the 
New  Haven  colony  evidently  had  a  book  of  Colonial  and  probate 
records,  which  has  long  since  perished,  or  rather  been  lost  for  at 
least  a  hundred  years.  The  second  volume  is  in  existence,  but  is 
falsely  labelled  as  the  first  volume  of  the  New  Haven  Colony  Rec¬ 
ords.  Before  the  union  was  in  effect  it  was  the  custom  in  those 
times  for  the  local  court  of  a  town  where  a  man  lived  to  pass  on  his 
will  and  inventory,  and  then  bring  them  to  the  New  Haven  colony 
court  for  its  passing  on  and  to  be  entered  in  the  records.  A  very 
few  wills,  for  one  reason  or  another,  probably  at  the  request  of  heirs 
regarding  the  ownership  of  real  estate  by  inheritance  under  wills, 
were  recorded  in  the  second  book. 

For  several  years  discontentments  abounded,  and  the  arrival  of  a 
new  charter,  dated  April  23,  1662,  which  gave  the  Connecticut 
colony  control  over  the  territory  of  New  Haven  jurisdiction,  riled 
the  good  people  because  it  deprived  them  of  their  old  existence  and 
forced  their  colony  to  become  an  integral  part  of  the  grasping 
neighboring  sovereignty.  Samuel  Sherman  and  John  Allyn,  as  its 
emissaries,  were  sent  to  the  towns  of  the  old  New  Haven  colony 
to : 

Administer  the  freeman’s  oath  to  al ( 1 )  these  that  were  formerly 
freemen  there,  or  to  so  many  of  them  as  will  accept  of  it,  and  to  as 
many  others  as  by  sufficient  evidence  they  may  judge  qualified  ac- 
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cording  to  law.  (For  legal  business),  Mr.  Rob(er)t  Kitchel  and 
Georg (e)  Hubberd  are  chosen  (by  the  general  assembly  at  Hartford, 
May  11,  1665)  com(missione)rs  for  the  towne  of  Guilford,  and  are 
invested  w(i)th  magistraticall  power,  they  taking  their  oaths,  the  one 
of  (them  a)  freeman  and  both  of  Com (missione)rs  to  assist  in  keep¬ 
ing  court  at  Guilford,  *  *  *  and  the  Towne  of  Guil¬ 

ford  ha(s)  hereby  to  choose  one  or  two  selectmen  to  assist  in  their 
Court. 

Both  were  reappointed  on  May  10,  1666,  and  again  on  May  9, 
1667,  to  continue  their  office,  but  the  latter  appointment  Robert 
declined,  as  he  had  already  cast  his  lot  with  the  colonists  on  the 
moving  to  the  Jersey  soil  for  their  new  home. 

For  over  twenty  years  Robert  Kitchell  and  his  associates  rejoiced 
in  their  security,  but  were  startled  to  find  that  a  movement  was  on 
foot  for  a  union  of  the  two  plantations  under  a  common  administra¬ 
tion.  The  first  hint  of  this  created  intense  dissatisfaction  and  alarm 
along  the  Sound.  The  restoration  of  Charles  II,  also  deepened 
their  anxiety,  and  looking  about  them  for  a  possible  refuge,  they  be¬ 
gan  to  negotiate  with  the  Dutch  authorities  at  New  Amsterdam,  but 
finding  Governor  Stuyvesant  a  little  slow  to  grant  them  the  large  re¬ 
ligious  liberty  they  desired,  and  still  hoping  the  dreaded  union  might 
be  averted  they  left  their  plans  incomplete  for  the  time  being. 
Suddenly  their  utmost  fears  were  realized.  The  Connecticut  colony, 
through  its  politic  governor,  John  Winthrop,  jr. ,  had  managed  to 
obtain  a  “Royal  Charter,”  so  drawn  as  to  comprehend  the  New 
Haven  plantations.  This  caused  a  revolt  and  led  to  what  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  most  momentous  occurrence  that  took  place  in  any  of 
the  thirteen  colonies  previous  to  the  Revolution;  and  it  is  significant 
how  intense  this  feeling  must  have  been  when  we  point  out  that  three 
of  the  grantees  of  the  charter,  Obadiah  Bruen,  our  ancestor,  and 
two  others — Robert  Treat  and  Matthew  Camfield — were  leaders  of 
the  revolt  and  moved  to  Newark  with  their  supporters,  especially  in 
the  Milford,  Guilford  and  Branford  settlements.  H.  D.  Kitchel, 
in  his  family  history,  says  that: 

By  all  the  tokens,  Robert  Kitchell  stands  out  as  a  staunch  and 
tenacious  character,  intensely  Puritan,  a  Pilgrim  Father,  even  to  the 
second  degree.  He  not  only  left  Old  England  for  the  New  in  quest 
of  freedom  and  purity,  but  when  it  became  certain  that  the  New 
Haven  Plantations  were  to  lose  their  separateness  and  be  blended 
with  the  lax  Connecticut  Colony,  and  so  all  their  pure  beginnings  be 
diluted  and  defiled,  he  tore  away  again  with  a  like-minded  company 
and  began  his  enterprise  afresh  in  New  Jersey. 

But  meanwhile  Dutch  New  Amsterdam  had  become  English  New 
York,  and  Charles  II,  gaining  possession,  had  granted  it  and  its  de- 
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pendencies  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  who  afterwards  was 
James  II.  He  also  sub-granted  New  Jersey  (Nova  Caesarea)  to  his 
favorites,  Lord  Berkeley,  Baron  of  Stratton,  and  Sir  George  Carter¬ 
et,  on  June  24,  1664.  On  the  same  day  this  instrument  was  signed, 
Philip  Carteret,  cousin  of  Sir  George,  received  a  commission  as  gov¬ 
ernor  of  New  Jersey.  The  ship  Philip ,  having  on  board  about  thirty 
people,  some  of  them  being  servants,  and  laden  with  suitable  com¬ 
modities,  sailed  from  England  in  the  summer  and  arrived  in  safety  at 
the  place  now  known  as  Elizabeth  Port  in  August  of  the  same  year. 
The  place  was  named  for  the  wife  of  Sir  George  Carteret,  Lady 
Elizabeth  Carteret.  Finding  four  families  already  settled  at  the  port, 
the  governor  joined  himself  and  his  followers  to  that  most  populous 
town  of  the  territory  and  made  it  the  seat  of  his  government.  Desir¬ 
ing  to  have  more  settlers  for  his  very  scant  realm  he,  it  seems,  open¬ 
ed  negotiations  with  the  New  Haven  malcontents;  and  they,  with 
Robert  Treat,  of  Milford,  R  ev.  Abraham  Pierson,  of  Branford,  and 
Robert  Kitchell  and  his  son  Samuel,  of  Guilford,  as  their  leaders, 
found  better  terms  and  more  liberal  concessions  of  civil  and  religious 


privileges  under  the  most  intolerant  of  the  Stuarts  than  the  Dutch  had 
been  willing  to  grant  them. 

Meetings  were  held  immediately,  and  four  men  among  whom  was 
Robert  Treat,  were  appointed  agents  to  examine  the  country  on  the 
Passaic  river  in  New  Jersey.  They  were  there  in  October  of  1665, 
examined  the  land,  and  finding  it  suitable,  purchased  from  the  Indians 
the  area  comprising  the  original  site  of  Newark.  The  purchase  price 
was  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  in  New  England  currency,  twelve 
Indian  blankets,  and  twelve  guns.  Upon  their  return  home,  a  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  at  Branford  and  a  “Plantation  Covenant’'  was  adopted. 
This  covenant  is  also  called  the  two  “Fundamental  Agreements,” 
being  more  generally  known  by  the  latter  name,  which  is  frequently 
referred  to  in  this  history;  it  reads  as  follows: 


Exodus  XVIII:  21 
Deut.  XVII:  15 


October  30th,  1665.  At  the  meeting  Touching  the  Intended  de¬ 
sign  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Branford,  the  following  was  sub¬ 
scribed  : 

Deuteronomy  1:13  1st.  That  none  shall  be  admitted  (as)  free¬ 
men,  or  free  Burgesses  within  our  Town  upon 
(the)  Passaick  River,  in  the  Province  of  New 
Jere.  XXXVI: 21  J  Jersey,  but  such  planters  as  are  members  of 
some  or  other  of  the  Congregational  Churches  nor  shall  any  but  such 
be  chosen  to  Magistracy,  or  to  Carry  on  any  Part  of  (the)  Civil  Judi¬ 
cature,  or  as  deputies,  or  assistants,  to  have  power  to  Vote  In  estab¬ 
lishing  Laws,  and  making  or  Repealing  them,  or  to  any  Chief  Mili¬ 
tary  Trust  or  Office.  Nor  shall  any  But  such  Church  Members  have 
any  Vote  in  any  such  elections;  Tho’  all  others  admitted  to  Be  plant- 
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ers  have  (a)  Right  to  their  proper  Inheritance,  and  do  and  shall  en¬ 
joy  all  other  Civil  Liberties  and  Privileges  According  to  all  Laws,  Or¬ 
ders,  (or)  Grants,  which  are,  or  hereafter  shall  be  made,  for  this 
Town. 

2nd.  We  shall  with  Care  and  Diligence  provide  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  purity  of  Religion  professed  in  the  Congregational 
Churches. 

Whereunto  subscribed  the  Inhabitants  of  Branford. 

Twenty-three  men  of  Branford  signed  the  covenant,  among  them 
being  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson,  Richard  Lawrence  and  John  Warde, 
the  turner,  our  ancestors  through  Susan  Mulford,  and  Richard  Har¬ 
rison  and  John  Ward  senior,  our  ancestors  through  Rhoda  Axtell. 
The  covenant  further  reads: 

And  upon  the  Reception  of  their  Letters  and  Subscriptions  the  pre¬ 
sent  Inhabitants,  in  November  following,  declared  their  Consent  and 
readiness  to  do  likewise,  and  at  a  Meeting  the  24th  of  the  next  June 
in  1666,  they  also  Subscribed  with  their  own  Hands,  unto  the  two 
fundamental  Agreements  expressed  on  the  otherside  (of  the  page). 

Forty-one  men  from  Milford,  Guilford  and  New  London  signed 
the  compact.  Among  them  were  Robert  Kicchell,  Samuel  Kitchell, 
Obadiah  Bruen  and  Hugh  Roberts,  our  ancestors  through  Susan  Mul¬ 
ford,  and  John  Browne,  Edward  Riggs  and  Joseph  Riggs,  our  an¬ 
cestors  through  Rhoda  Axtell. 

The  exodus  then  started.  The  first  batch  of  families  ‘‘from  Mil¬ 
ford  and  other  neighboring  plantations  thereabouts’ ’  were  on  the 
ground  in  the  spring  of  1666.  They  then  got  themselves  busily  en¬ 
gaged  in  laying  plans  for  their  future  permanent  homes,  and  for  the 
coming  of  the  second  batch.  In  the  following  spring  the  latter  party 
came  in  two  sailing  vessels,  according  to  tradition;  but  as  tradition  is 
not  always  reliable,  there  might  have  been  more.  These  migrations 
of  practically  an  entire  colony,  giving  up  homes  and  farms  that  had 
been  won  from  the  wilderness  and  Indians — the  work  of  a  gener¬ 
ation — was  certainly  remarkable,  being  done  for  their  faith. 

The  ships  of  this  second  voyage  at  length  reached  what  is  now 
called  the  broad  bay  of  Newark,  known  during  the  Dutch  regime  as 
Achter  Cul,”  meaning  back  bay,  and  moved  slowly  up  the  Pesayak 
river  on  an  early  day  in  May  of  1667.  Expressions  of  amazement 
and  delight  swept  across  the  countenances  of  Robert  Kitchell  and  his 
fellow  voyagers  in  quick  succession,  as  they  gazed  out  upon  the 
verdant  luxuriance  on  either  bank  and  drank  in  the  panorama  of  coun¬ 
try  and  forest.  The  country,  undulating  and  looking  fresh  and  green 
in  its  young  May  glory,  and  the  trees  of  the  forests  covered  with  the 
tender  greens  of  the  new  birth,  indicated  that  the  soil  was  highly 
fertile  and  would  produce  a  great  variety  of  vegetables  and  fruits. 
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It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Pilgrims  were  glad  they  had 
yielded  to  the  moving  impulse  and  endured  the  monotonous  sea 
voyage,  and  that  they  dreamed  dreams  of  wonderful  and  bountiful 
crops,  and  saw  pictures  of  comfort  and  prosperity  in  the  days  to 
come.  And  what  wonder  that  a  sweet  contentment  filled  their 
hearts! 

When  the  ships  neared  where  their  fellow  settlers  of  the  first 
batch  were  waiting  to  welcome  them,  and  what  is  now  called  New¬ 
ark,  they  dropped  anchor,  but  just  where  it  was  is  obscured  by  the 
mists  of  the  past.  As  there  was  a  high  bluff  extending  some  distance 
along  the  western  shore,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  landing  was 
made  at  the  most  convenient  depressed  section  of  ground. 

In  the  new  place  Robert,  Samuel  and  our  other  ancestors  at  once 
became  prominent  in  its  activities.  Robert  was  a  leading  civil  mag¬ 
istrate,  being  called  the  “benefactor  of  the  settlement/’  In  the 
course  of  time  our  ancestors  developed  as  leaders  in  all  the  public 
affairs  of  the  new  colony,  occupying  the  highest  and  most  honorable 
positions  within  the  gift  of  the  people.  Robert,  his  son  Samuel,  and 
Obadiah  Bruen  were  among  eleven  persons  honored  with  the  title  of 
“Mr.  ”  on  account  of  their  prominence. 

The  name  of  the  place,  at  first,  was  “Pesayak-towne,”  being  so 
called  in  the  deed  from  the  Indians,  but  later  it  was  change  to  “New- 
Worke,”  and  then  to  “Newark.”  It  sprang  from  a  wilderness  into 
a  large  town  within  a  year  for,  by  the  autumn  of  1667,  it  had  a 
population  of  some  five  hundred  people.  The  town  was  laid  out 
surrounding  a  public  square,  now  called  “The  Park,”  and  the  lead¬ 
ing  men — some  of  them  our  ancestors — had  their  homes  facing  the 
square. 

The  settlement  ranged  itself  along  what  are  now  Broad,  Market, 
Mulberry  and  Washington  streets.  Most  of  the  town  lots  were, 
with  a  few  reserves  and  exceptional  grants,  six  acres  each.  “After 
due  preparation  and  solemnization,”  they  were  drawn  by  lot  in  suc¬ 
cessive  order  on  the  sixth  of  February,  1667.  Robert  was  the  third 
to  draw  number  twelve,  and  his  son  Samuel  the  twentieth  to  draw 
number  fifteen.  It  is  recorded  that  “Robert  Kitchell  hath  for  his 
home  lot  six  acres,  be  it  more  or  less,  being  bounded  with  Mr. 
Peck(’s)  south,  John  Rogers(’)  north,  Mr.  Obadiah  Bruen (’s) 
east,  and  the  highway  west.”  The  “highway”  is  now  Mulberry 
street.  His  son  “Samuel  Kitchell  hath  for  his  home  lot  six  acres, 
be  it  more  or  less,  being  bounded  by  John  Catling(’s)  south,  Josiah 
Ward(’s)  north,  and  the  town  streets  or  highways  east  and  west,” 
that  is,  by  the  Park  on  the  west,  and  Mulberry  on  the  east.  His 
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lot  fronted  on  the  lower  green,  or  parade  ground,  which  to  this 
day  blesses  all  beholders  of  the  beautiful  park  of  Newark.  Park 
street,  formerly  Smith  street,  opens  eastward  from  near  the  middle  of 
the  park,  and  runs  down  through  what  was  his  lot.  His  father’s  six 
acres  were  laid  southeast  of  his  corner  upon  it. 

Following  is  the  list  of  our  ancestors  in  the  order  of  the  drawings: 
Obadiah  Bruen  drew  No.  21;  Robert  Kitchell,  No.  12;  Edward 
Riggs,  No.  18;  Abraham  Pierson,  No.  56;  Samuel  Kitchell,  No.  15; 
John  Ward,  senior,  No.  28;  Richard  Harrison,  No.  45;  John 
Browne,  senior,  No.  54;  John  Ward,  the  turner,  No.  51,  and 
Richard  Lawrence,  No.  25. 

Besides  the  six-acre  home  lot  to  each  settler,  the  broad  “meadow 
lands,”  along  the  Passiac  river,  and  the  “uplands”  back  of  the 
town,  were  divided  among  them,  a  patch  here  and  a  parcel  there,  to 
meet  the  needs  and  convenience  of  all.  Thus  Robert’s  son  “Mr. 
Samuel  Kitchel  hath,  for  his  first  division  of  upland,  seven  and  a  half 
acres  in  the  Little  Neck”;  also  “he  hath,  for  his  second  division  of 
upland,  lying  on  the  hill  beyond  the  rear  of  the  home-lots  and  the 
Neck,  fourteen  acres — half  of  it  in  the  Neck  near  to  Great  Pond”; 
and  still  other  parcels  of  fifteen,  two  and  a  half,  eight,  and  sixty-nine 
acres  severally,  “to  equal,  and  for  what  was  short  in  the  first  divi¬ 
sion.”  And  in  this  way  they  cut  and  tried,  round  and  round,  till 
equity  and  all  wants  were  tolerably  met. 

The  cost  of  the  purchase  of  land  and  the  “transport(ation)  of 
Mr.  (Abraham)  Pierson,”  their  minister  and  our  ancestor,  were  met 
by  general  assessment.  Each  head  of  a  family  was  rated  at  fifty 
pounds  in  Colonial  currency,  with  ten  pounds  additional  for  each 
child,  or  servant,  and  upon  the  goods  of  all  sorts  a  valuation  was  fix¬ 
ed  by  seven  assessors;  then  of  the  whole  amount  each  was  to  pay 
two-thirds.  Robert  Kitchell  and  his  son  Samuel  stood  together  at 
five  hundred  pounds.  The  ratings  of  our  other  ancestors  are  given 
below: 


Robert  Kitchell  \ 

Samuel  ’  ’  J 

Assessed. 

750 

Two-thirds. 

500 

John  Browne 

308 

205 

John  Ward,  the  turner, 

250 

167 

Richard  Harrison 

400 

267 

Edward  Riggs 

320 

213 

Richard  Lawrence 

273 

182 

John  Ward,  senior, 

”  _  ”  added 

360 

240 

50 

50 

Obadiah  Bruen 

200 

133 

Abraham  Pierson 

644 

429 

Hugh  Roberts 

446 

279 

Harvey  D.  Kitchel,  author  of  “Robert  Kitchel  and  His  Descend- 
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ants,  thinks  that  at  money’ s  worth  at  the  time  it  was  a  wealthy 
community.  ” 

It  seems  by  Reason  of  Tide  or  Floods”  in  the  Passiac  river  the 
home  lots  of  Robert  and  his  son  should  be  lifted”  twelve  rods,  as 
ordered  at  the  town  meeting  of  May  7,  1668.  A  plan  was  arranged 
on  January  26,  1670,  for  the  drawing  of  thirty-one  lots  ‘‘for  Lands 
in  the  great  neck,  either  in  Part(s)  or  in  whole(s)  of  their  Divisions 
to  lye  there,”  in  which  Robert  participated  to  draw  Lot  No.  26 
“for  half  his  (division).” 

At  the  meeting  of  February  21,  1671,  the  second  division  of  salt 
meadow  land  was  ordered  “Laid  out  (at)  three  Acres  to  a  Hundred 
Pound  (s),  and  that  the  Layers-out  of  this  meadow  shall  begin  at 
Bound  Creek  for  their  Front  and  flank,  upon  the  rear  of  Mr.  Kitch- 
ell(’s),  Jno.  Catling(’s)  and  Mr.  Norris’  Lotts,”  and  so  on.  Fol¬ 
lowing  this,  the  lot  drawing  in  the  division  was  ordered,  and  Robert 
was  the  fifth  to  draw  Lot  No.  57,  and  his  son  Samuel,  the  twenty- 
fourth  to  draw  Lot  No.  39. 

As  age  and  sickness  were  beginning  to  tell  on  Robert,  he  retired 
from  active  life  and  lived  in  peace  until  his  death  took  place  in  1672, 
in  his  seventy-first  year.  His  remains  were  doubtless  buried  in  the 
early  burial  ground,  where  it  was  opposite  the  present  First  Presby¬ 
terian  church  on  Broad  street.  The  place  is  now  obliterated,  as 
Newark  only  commemorates  its  Fathers  by  stacking  their  headstones 
together  in  a  heap  of  shame,  and  selling  their  graves  at  “fifty  cents 
per  square  foot.” 

By  the  town  order  of  April  10,  1672,  its  treasurer  was  instructed  to 
pay  Robert’s  widow  “Mrs.  Kitchel  27 s.  upon  Mr.  Leet’s  acc(oun)t, 
she  Giving  a  Rec(eip)t  for  the  same.”  It  is  not  known  what  the 
payment  was  for.  On  the  division  of  land  out  in  the  country,  on 
May  26,  1673,  “Mrs.  Kitchell,”  as  her  name  appears  in  the  record, 
drew  tract  No.  23,  containing  approximately  a  hundred  acres. 

The  wfidow  remained  in  Newark  until  1678,  when  her  son-in-law, 
Rev.  Jeremiah  Peck,  received  a  call  from  Greenwich,  Conn.,  and 
she  went  there  with  his  family.  She  died  in  their  home  on  April  26, 
1682.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained  neither  tablet  nor  stone  to  mark 
her  burying  place  has  been  found.  It  is  possible  that  she  was  buried 
in  the  old  graveyard  between  Stamford  and  the  “Cove,”  but  Dr. 
Thomas  E.  Satterthwaite,  in  his  diligent  search  of  the  old  tomb¬ 
stones,  failed  to  discover  any  trace  of  hers.  He,  however,  found  a 
record  of  her  death  in  the  “Greenwich  Town  Records”  at  Fairfield, 
Conn. 

Her  will  and  the  inventory  of  her  estate  are  on  record  in  the  Fair- 
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field  District  Probate  Records,  now  in  the  keeping  at  the  state  libra¬ 
ry  in  Hartford,  Conn.  It  is  written  in  an  extremely  poor  handwrit¬ 
ing  by  the  clerk  who  recorded  it.  An  expert  had  considerable  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  deciphering  the  writing,  especially  in  reading  several  am¬ 
biguous  words.  Below  it  is  given,  copied  as  near  as  the  same: 

The  Last  will  and  Testament  of  me,  Margaret  Ketchell,  being  by 
the  mercy  of  God,  in  soundnes(s)  of  vnderstanding  but  weake  in 
body,  and  being  ancient,  and  *  r(a)ther  in  expectation  of  my  great 
and  last  Chang(e),  haveing  through  the  mercy  of  Christie,  the  only 
mediator,  Com(m)itted  my  soul  vnto  God,  I  doe  will  and  appoint 
(desire)  that  my  body  be  decently  buried  and  the  Charges  thereof 
(be)  defrayed  out  of  what  estate  of  mine  it  may  pleass(e)  God  I  may 
leaue  at  my  deceass(e).  I  do  alsoe  will  that  all  (of)  my  Just  debts 
be  payd  out  of  my  estate,  but  in  case  my  estate  should  come  short  of 
paying  my  debts,  I  do  then  will  that  my  sonn  Ketchell  and  daughter 
Peck  doe  b(e)are  an  equal  proportion  in  the  payment  of  my  debts, 
they  haueing  bine  made  sharers  in  my  husband (’)s  estate  since  his 
dece(a)s(e). 

I  doe  alsoe  will  that  out  of  my  estate  or  the  product  thereof,  all  the 
legasies  expressed  in  my  husb(an)d  mr.  Robert  Ketchill(’s)  will  be 
payd,  viz:  to  all  and  only  to  the  grandchildren  that  ware  in  being  at 
the(i)r  grandfather ('  )s  death,  but  in  case  I  should  liue  to  expend  my 
estate,  (and)  ther(e)  should  be  (a)  want  (lack)  of  estate  to  pay  the 
abouesaid  legasies,  In  Consideration  that  my  son  Ketchell  and  my 
daughter  Peck  haue  receiued  and  may  receiue  sundry  gifts  from  me 
since  the(i)r  father(’)s  death,  I  doe  will  that  my  son  Ketchell  do(e) 
pay  his  children  the(i)r  Legasies,  and  that  my  daughter  Peck  doe  pay 
her  Children  the(i)r  Legasies,  giuen  them  by  the(i)r  grandfather, 
And  in  Consideration  of  sundry  reasons  and  difficulties,  I  doe  foresee 
my  son  Kitchell  and  my  daughter  Peck  may  pay  the  whole,  or  part 
of  these  legasies,  in  any  Current  pay  (ap) prized  to  the  Children  by 
Indifferent  (impartial)  men,  I  doe  will  and  bequeath  to  my  sonn  Ket¬ 
chell  my  great  bible  and  my  siluer  Tankerd;  yf  I  doe  not  liue  to 
spend  them  for  my  own  need,  I  doe  giue  and  bequeath  vnto  my 
daughter  Peck  all  the  rest  of  my  siluer  and  Plate,  in  case  I  doe  not 
liue  to  spend  it  for  my  owne  need.  Moreouer,  I  doe  giue  and  be¬ 
queath  to  my  daughter  Peck  all  and  euery  part  of  my  estate,  both 
reall  and  personall  whatsouer,  at  my  decease  that  I  shall  leaue  in  any 
place,  in  case  my  sonn  Ketchell  should  dye  before  he  take(s)  into  his 
possession  what  I  hear(e)  willed,  and  may  leaue  vnto  him.  I  doe 
will  and  appoint  (desire)  that  his  first  four  Children  now  Liueing, 
shall  equally  enjoy  it,  or  the  vallu(e)  of  it.  In  case  my  daughter 
Peck  should  dye  before  shee  take(s)  into  her  possession  what  I  haue 
willed  vnto  her,  and  may  leaue  vnto  her,  I  doe  will  and  appoint  (de¬ 
sire)  her  seuen  children,  now  liueing,  shall  equally  enjoy  it,  or  the 
worth  of  it. 

I  doe  will  and  Constetute  my  sonn  (Jeremiah)  Peck  (to)  be  Ex¬ 
ecutor  of  this,  my  Last  Will  and  Testament,  renouncing  all  other 
wills,  by  me  formerly  made. 
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I  doc  will  and  Constetute  Joshua  Knap(p),  sen(io)r,  and  John 

Re(y)nolds,  both  of  Gr(ee)nwich,  to  be  ouerseers  of  this,  my 
Will. 

Furthermore,  that  the  pr(e)meses  hear(e)in  expressed  are  my 
Last  Will  and  Festament.  I  doe  Testefy  by  setting  to  my  hand 
(and)  seal,  dated,  in  Greenwich,  decemb(e)r,  the  second,  Anno 
lDomen(  i J] ,  one  thousand  six  hundred  (and)  seuenty  and  nine. — 
Margaret  Kitchell,  (Seale). — Signed,  Sealed  and  deliuered,  in  the 
Presence  of  vs  witnesses,  John  Browne  (and)  Joseph  fferris. 

The  inventory,  dated,  at  Gre(e)nwich,  May  16,  1662,  here  fol¬ 
lows,  showing  (an)  estate  of  ,£32-2-10;  her  estate  was  indebted  to 
her  son  Jer(e)mia(h)  Peck,  ,£18-9-8,  and  by  her  grandchildren’ s 
legacies,  ,£45-0-0.  Inventoried  by  John  Bower  and  Joshua  Knap(p). 
—Sworn,  in  Stamford,  by  Jeremia(h)  Peck,  Nov(ember)  6,  (16)82, 
before  (me),  Richard  Law,  Co (m) missioner.  (Then  follows  the 
record  of  the  court  action,  on  the)  7th  (of)  Nov  (ember),  1682,  at 
Fairfield,  when  the  will  and  inventory  were  exhibited;  Jeremiah  Peck 
declined  (the)  trust  of  Executor,  and  (the)  administration  was  grant¬ 
ed  to  Mr.  Jeremia(h)  Peck,  Joshua  Knap(p),  sen(io)r,  and  John 
Re(y)nolds,  sen(io)r,  of  Gre(e)nwich. 

Robert  s  mother,  Mrs.  Joan  Sheaffe,  who  was  then  bereaved  by 
the  death  of  the  reverend  gentleman  in  1626,  and  being  a  mother  of 
ten  children  by  three  marriages,  sailed  with  him,  her  children  of  the 
third  marriage,  a  few  cousins  and  friends  in  the  emigration  to  the 
blessed  country  of  America  in  1639.  She  is  considered  by  the 
genealogists  as  the  oldest  of  the  colonists,  being  past  sixty  years  at 
the  time  of  her  arrival  in  New  Haven  harbor.  It  is  thought 
that  she  lived  with  the  Whitfield  family  in  the  “Stone  House”  in 
Guilford  until  her  death,  which  took  place  on  August  1,  1659. 
She  was  the  fourth  person  of  the  colony  to  be  buried  there. 

In  1610  ,  as  Mrs.  Joan  Lake,  she  took  the  third  venture  on  the 
sea  of  matrimony  with  Rev.  Mr.  Sheaffe  in  Cranbrook,  Eng.,  and 
became  the  mother  of  his  four  living  children  who  were:  Harman, 
of  Willesly,  Eng.;  Joanna,  whose  first  husband  was  William  Chit¬ 
tenden,  and  the  second,  Abraham  Crittenden,  both  of  Guilford, 
Conn.;  Jacob,  who  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  March  22,  1659,  and 
whose  wife  was  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  Webb;  and  Mary,  the 
second,  who  died  July  22,  1693,  being  the  widow  of  Robert  Merriam, 
of  Concord,  Mass.  Mrs.  Sheaffe  had  lost  by  death,  while  living  in 
Cranbrook,  Eng.,  the  first  Mary,  who  was  buried  on  January  30, 
161(7),  and  a  chrisom  child,  August  1,  1616,  who  was  probably  a 
twin  to  Jacob,  born  either  in  June  or  July  of  that  year. 

By  her  first  husband,  John  Kitchell,  to  whom  she  gave  her  hand 
in  wedlock,  she  was  the  mother  of  Robert  and  “three  daughters,” 
as  disclosed  by  the  will  of  Rev.  Edmund  Sheaffe.  By  inference  she 
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had  a  son  Thomas  by  her  marriage  with  Richard  Lake,  after  the 
death  of  John  Kitchell  and  before  her  marriage  to  Rev.  Dr.  Sheaffe. 
It  seems  possible  that  the  bereaved  widow  took  her  young  family 
with  her  to  live  at  Biddenden  or  Tenterden,  where  her  brother  Nich¬ 
olas  Jordan  had  acquired  property  in  1604.  It  appears  that  it  was 
through  this  means  she  met  the  reverend  gentleman,  as  her  future 
husband,  who  was  then  living  at  Orpington  in  the  near  neighborhood. 

Her  son  Robert  and  her  brother  Nicholas  Jordan  are  designated  in 
the  good  man’s  will  to  act  as  1  Overseers’ ’  in  its  execution.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  will  was  written  in  two  sets  for  submission  in  probation 
at  the  Archdeaconry  Court,  Canterbury,  England,  as  one  document 
on  December  11,  1626.  Below  we  incorporate  the  will  in  its  com¬ 
pleteness,  to  settle  beyond  doubt  the  definitions  of  the  departed 
goodman’s  children: 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen,  (on  this),  the  first  daie  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  in  the  first  year  of  the  Raigne  of  our  Soveraigne  Lord  Charles, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  of  Great  Brittaine,  Fraunce  and  Ireland,  Kinge 
(and)  Defender  of  the  Faith,  etc.,  A.D.,  1625. 

I,  Edmond  Sheafe,  of  the  parish  of  Cra(n)brooke,  in  the  County 
of  Kent,  yeoman,  being  of  good  and  perfect  remembrance,  I  prayse 
God,  (and)  therefore,  (I)  Doe  make  (and)  ordaine  this,  my  last 
will  and  testament,  in  the  manner  and  forme  followinge: 

First,  I  com (m)  end  and  com(m)itt  my  soul  to  God,  etc.  (I  am) 
to  be  buried  in  the  Churchyeard  of  Cra(n)brooke,  att  the  discretion 
of  Joane,  my  wife.  (I  give)  to  the  preacher  (for  his  service)  at  my 
burial  10/-,  to  the  poor  of  Cra(n)brooke  20/-,  (and)  to  my  Aunte 
Couchman  and  Dorothy  Beale,  my  sister-in-law,  5/-  each.  (I 
give)  to  my  wife(’)s  five  children,  and  to  my  three  sonnes-in-law, 
wh(o)  married  her  daughters,  *  everie  one  of  them,  (a)  paire 
(of)  coloured  gloves  of  XlJd,  in  remembrance  of  my  love  (for) 
them  all. 

To  the  maid  servant  that  shall  dwell  with  us,  at  my  decease,  21/- 
but,  if  loane  Miles  shall  so  long  contynue  with  us,  then  I  will  to  her 
20/-  in  gold. 

To  Richard  Sharpy,  my  son-in-law,  in  token  of  my  love  for  him 
Vs  (hillings)  in  gold,  and  to  my  daughter  Mary,  his  wife,  XX  s  (hil¬ 
lings)  in  gold.  Also,  I  give  to  my  (a)foresaid  daughter  Marie 
Sharpey  my  booke,  made  by  Mr.  Rogers,  called  (“)the  practice  of 
Christianite(” ).  I  will  and  bequeath  to  (the)  said  daughter  Sharpy 
yearly,  during  her  natural  life,  [if,  in  regard  to  the(i)r  contynued 
needy  estate,  she  shall  require  it],  as  (an)  Annuite  of  VII J  pounds  by 
the  yeare,  to  be  paid  unto  her,  at  the  usual  four  feasts,  in  the  yeare, 
all  the  said  terme,  by  myne  executrix,  if  shee  can  conveniently  soe 
quarterly  provide  the  same,  to  arise  and  bee  leavied  by  equall  parts 
and  portions,  out  of  the  lands  hereafter  given  in  this,  my  will,  to 
Harman  Sheafe  and  Jacob  Sheafe,  my  two  younger  sonnes.  That 
is  to  say,  from  out  (of)  eyther  of  those,  my  two  sonnes(’)  land, 
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[by  me  to  them  given]  foure  pounds  yearly  during  the  abovesaid 
tearme.  And  if  after  the  decease  of  Joane,  my  wiffe  and  sole 
executrix,  any  of  the  aforesaid  annuity  shall  be  detayned  and  (left) 
unpaid  XX  daies  after  the  two  usuall  feasts  in  everie  yeare,  then  it 
shall  be  lawfull  for  my  daughter,  or  her  assygnes  to  distrayne  upon 
the  lands  of  either  of  my  sons. 

To  Thomas  Sheafe,  my  eldest  sonne,  V  s ( hillings )  either  in 
gol(d)e  or  silver,  also  my  great  English  Bible,  after  the  Church  bible 
translation  beeing  already  in  his  custody. 

I  give  and  return  back  to  him,  my  said  son  Thomas,  his  ould 
Medstone  Booke  of  desperate  debts  to  receave  and  recover  to  his 
owne  use  all  (of)  such  debts  as  are  yett  thereof  behinde  and  unpaid 
to  me,  whereof  I  have  reseaved  very  little,  and  crossed  that  out 
which  I  have  gotten.  I  give  him  also  much  of  my  wearing  appar- 
rell,  viz:  hatts  or  shoes,  eyther  wo (o) lien  or  lynne(n  clothes),  as 
Joane,  my  wife,  shall  think  fittest  for  him,  and  willingly  depart  from 
towards  him. 

I  give  to  Sara,  his  wife,  my  daughter-in-law  V  s  (hillings)  in 
gol(d) e,  and  to  every  (one)  of  his  children  xij \d  a  piece.  All  (of) 
which  legacies  (are)  to  be  paid  by  my  executrix,  within  three 
months  after  my  decease. 

I  give  to  Joane  Sheafe,  my  daughter,  ,£200  of  current  English 
money,  to  be  paid  to  her,  or  her  assignes,  at  her  age  of  20,  or  att 
the  tyme  of  her  marriage. 

I  give  to  Mary  Sheafe,  my  youngest  daughter,  the  like  s(u)me  of 
,£200  of  lawfull  money  of  England,  to  be  paid  to  her  at  her  age  of 
20,  or  at  the  tyme  of  her  marriage. 

If  either  of  (the)  said  daughters  die,  then  I  will  the  survivor  shall 
have  .£300. 

I  give  to  my  daughter  Joane  aforesaid,  my  silver  salt  (bowl)  with 
its  cover,  and  one  of  the  silver  pincked  wine  cuppes,  with  vj  silver 
spoones,  marked  with  the  letters  E.  S.  to  be  delivered  to  her  at  the 
death  of  her  mother ,  if  not  before. 

I  give  to  my  son  Harman  Sheafe  my  best  silver  beere  cupp  or 
goblett. 

I  give  more  to  Harman  Sheafe,  my  (a)foresaid  sonne,  of  the 
household  stuffe  now  in  my  dwelling  house,  (which  is)  att  wilsby 
Greene,  the  lounge  table  with  the  frame  and  forme  to  it,  the  joyned 
cubbard,  the  playne  Standerd,  twoe  of  the  tourned  high  chaires,  and 
all  the  fire  irons  with  their  brasses,  in  my  parlour  there. 

Item:  In  the  kitchen,  I  give  him  the  table  with  the  frame  and 
forme  to  it,  the  benches,  shelves,  ould  Skryne  and  dog  wheele,  with 
all  the  other  shelves,  table  and  beere  stalders,  in  all  the  butteries. 

Item :  I  give  him,  in  the  chamber  over  the  Parlour,  the  high  bead 
steeddle  with  the  curtaines  and  settles  to  it,  the  trundle  bead,  my  best 
feather  bed,  and  boulster  with  my  tapistry  coverlett,  and  one  good 
paire  of  blancketts,  one  good  pillow  and  the  Courte  cubbard  there, 
standing  neere  to  the  doore.  In  the  chamber  over  the  hall,  the 
Joyned  bedsteddle  with  the  trundle  bead  to  it,  and  the  little  court 
cubbard  here. 
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In  the  chamber  over  the  kytchen,  the  high  joyned  beadsteddle  and 
the  twoe  great  chests  standing  by  the  wall  betweene  the  doores 
thereof,  All  the  forenamed  household  I  will  to  remayne  in  my  afore¬ 
said  house  (for)  the  use  of  Joane,  my  wife,  for  (the)  tearme  of  her 
life,  and  after  her  decease  to  remayne  and  belonge  wholly  to  my 
(a)foresaid  sonne  Harman  Sheafe. 

Item:  I  give  to  Jacob  Sheafe ,  my  youngest  sonne ,  my  other  large  silver 
beere  cupp,  my  new  joyned  chest  in  the  chamber  where  I  lye,  the 
skrue  deske  in  the  parlour,  and  my  little  joined  chest  in  my  closett 
with  a  dozen  of  my  bookes  there,  at  his  mother]’  )s  discretion ,  which 
she  shall  judge  fittest  for  him. 

Item:  I  give  to  Marie  Sheafe ,  my  youngest  daughter,  my  other  silver 
pincked  wyne  cupp  and  my  little  trencher  silver  salt,  yet  in  my 
keeping,  with  such  silver  spoones,  and  (they)  shall  remaine  in  my 
house,  not  before  given  in  this  my  will.  All  the  rest  of  my  house- 
(h)oul(d)  stuffe  whatsoever,  not  before  given  or  bequeathed,  I  leave 
to  Joane,  my  wyfe  to  bestow e,  att  her  good  and  motherlie  discretion , 
betwixt  her  children  and  myne. 

Item:  I  give  to  Joane,  my  wife,  three  poundes  in  money,  for  her 
use  presently  after  my  death. 

Item:  I  give  her  one  cowe  [att  her  choise],  with  all  the  wheate, 
(and)  maulte,  one  (or  the)  other,  corne,  butter,  cheese,  swine  and 
poultrie,  together  with  all  such  firewood  as  I  shall  have  in  or  at  my 
house,  where  I  dwell,  att  the  time  of  my  decease. 

Item:  I  will  that  Joane,  my  wiffe,  shall,  in  the  best  manner  she 

maie  or  can,  keepe  and  bringe  upp  all  those  (of)  my  children,  for 

the  time  of  her  naturall  life,  which  I,  by  God(’)s  blessinge,  have 
had  by  her,  and  if  it  shall  happen  that  shee,  my  said  wife  (should) 
depart  this  present  life  before  the  children  betwixt  m(in)e  and  her(s) 
shall  come  to  ripe  and  perfect  age ,  and  soe  stand  in  neede  of  longer 
guardianshipp  and  oversight,  then  my  will  and  desire  is  that  shee, 
myne  executrix  and  their  naturall  mother  should,  according  to  their 
severall  ages,  by  her  last  will,  dispose  of  them  (for)  their  further  ed¬ 
ucation  as  God  shall  guide  and  direct  her,  and  shee,  in  her  good  and 

parent-like  discretion  see  cause.  The  residue  of  all  my  moveable 
goods  where  and  whatsoever  not  in  this,  my  last  will  and  testament, 
before  given  and  bequeathed,  my  debts  and  legacies  first  paid  and 
buriall  (expenses)  discharged,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Joane,  my  be¬ 
loved  wife,  Ordayning  her  my  sole  and  onelie  executrix  of  this,  my 
last  will  and  testament,  reposing  earnest  trust  and  confidence  in  her 
that  shee  will  uprightlie  perfourme  and  discharge  (the)  same,  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  true  meaninge  therein  sett  downe  and  declared,  and  I 
doe  also  request  the  worshipfull,  my  loving  brother-in-law ,  Mr.  Nicho¬ 
las  Iordan ,  Esquire ,  [for  my  wife]  ’  )s  sake ,  his  own  sister]  to  stand,  and 
be  (the)  principall  overseer  of  this,  my  last  will  and  testament,  and 
to  be  a  good  guide  to  my  said  wife  in  all  matters  of  waight  thereto 
belonging.  And  I  also  intreat  and  request  my  loving  kinsman  and 
Christian  neighbour  Smalehope  Bigge,  of  Cra(n)brooke,  and  Robert 
Kitchell ',  my  wife]’  )s  eldest  sonne,  to  be  overseers  also,  and  helpful  as¬ 
sistants,  and  in  all  needefull  matters  to  give  their  beste  direction  and 
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furtheiance  to  Joane,  my  wife  and  sole  executrix,  or  unto  any  (of) 
her  lawful  assignes  that  soe  my  will  may  bee  the  better  performed 
and  rightlie  executed  in  all  pointes,  according  to  my  true  meaning-e 
therein  sett  downe;  in  witnes(s)  whereof,  I,  the  (a)foresaid  Ed¬ 
mond  Sheafe,  have  to  this,  my  last  will  and  testament,  sett  to  my 
hand  and  seale,  the  daie  and  yeare  first  above  written  by  me,  Ed¬ 
mond  Sheafe;  witnesses  to  this,  my  present  last  will  and  testament, 
George  Nash,  Thomas  Rucke  (and)  Alexander  Weller. 

This  is  the  last  will  and  testament  of  me,  Edmond  Sheaffe,  con¬ 
cerning  the  disposition  of  all  my  landes  and  tenements  whatsoever  and 
wheresoever.  First,  I  will  and  my  mynde  is  that  Thomas  Sheafe, 
my  eldest  son,  according  to  a  deede  of  (en) feoffment  made  and  in¬ 
dented  on  the  eight  and  twentieth  daie  of  August,  in  the  yeare  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  and  six  hundred  and  twentie,  between  Mr. 
Ra(l)phe  Whitfield,  Esquire,  and  Jeremy  Gilles,  of  Tenterden,  on 
the  one  partie,  and  me,  Edmond  Sheafe,  of  Cra(n)brooke,  on  the 
other,  shall,  for  the  tearme  of  his  owne,  and  (my)  wife(’)s  naturall 
li(v)es,  have  (and)  hold  and  enjoie  for  the  maintenance  and  sus- 
(ten)tation  of  them  and  their  children,  all  those  (of)  my  two  par- 
cells  of  marsh  land  called  Sherlies  Moore,  contayning,  by  estimation, 
twentie  acres  with  all  and  sing(u)ler,  theire  appurtanances  and  two 
peeces,  parcells  of  uplands  to  the  said  marsh  lands  adjoyning,  con¬ 
tayning,  by  estimation,  twenty  acres,  with  one  barne,  nowe  stand- 
inge  in  and  upon  one  of  the  said  parcells  of  upland,  with  all  and 
singuler,  the(i)re  appurtenances,  together  with  all  necessarie  and 
convenient  waies  to  everie  parcel)  of  the  said  landes,  through  other 
landes  of  myne  thereto,  adjoyninge  (to)  all  which  premises  are  situ¬ 
ate,  being  and  being  together  in  the  several!  parishes  of  Wood- 
church,  Appledore  and  Kennarton,  al(ia)s  Kennardington,  in  the 
Countie  of  Kent,  and  bownde  to  the  landes  of  Sir  Thomas  Henley, 
Knight,  towardes  the  south  to  a  certaine  sewer  therein  Sherlies 
Moore,  aforesaid,  and  the  landes  on  Sir  Nicholas  Tufton,  Knight 
and  Barronett,  and  Richard  Jervis,  gent.,  towardes  the  west,  and  to 
other  landes  of  myne  given  in  this,  my  present  will,  to  my  twoe 
younger  sonnes  towardes  the  north  and  east.  Also,  I  give  and  be¬ 
queath  to  the  good  and  behoof  of  all  the  daughters  of  him,  my  sonne 
Thomas,  afore-mentioned,  for  and  within  the  space  and  terme  of  ten 
yeares  next  followinge  after  my  decease,  all  such  money,  or  moneys, 
as  may  and  shall  convenientlie  bee  made  of  the  land  croftes  (small 
inclosed  fields)  next  to  my  upper  gate  leading  out  of  my  landes  to¬ 
wardes  Appledore,  containinge  ten  acres,  and  in  the  occupation  of 
one  Henrie  Richard,  there  dwelling,  att  the  neerest  Appledore 
Heath,  and  also  by  the  felling  once  within  the  (a)foresaid  tearme  of 
ten  yeares,  all  the  wood  and  saleable  Tymber  trees  growing,  and 
w(hi)ch  shall  growe  in  and  upon  the  parcells  of  Shawes,  in  the 
croffes  afore-mentioned,  and  contayned  in  and  upon  one  peece,>  or 
parcell  of  woodlandes,  contayning  XX  acres,  by  estimation,  being 
betweene  the  (a) fore-mentioned  Crofts  and  parcells  of  the  uplands, 
before  made  over  [as  above]  and  soe  reaching  downe  to  some  part  of 
my  other  uplandes,  formerlie  infeoffed  over  to  the  use  of  him,  my 
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sonne  Thomas,  and  to  his  heirs,  males,  and  alsoe  bownding  to  the 
woodes  and  landes  of  Sir  Thomas  Henley,  Knight,  and  (the)  oth¬ 
er  parcells  of  myne  owne  woodlandes,  all  the  money,  I  say,  that 
shall  arise  and  bee  made  by  the  meanes  above  mentioned,  I  will 
equallie  to  bee  paid  for  portions  to  the  severall  daughters  of  him,  my 
sonne  Thomas,  that  shall  be  then  living  when  the  (a)foresaid 
woodes  shall  be  felled  and  converted  into  money,  as  above  said,  and 
after  the  tearme  of  tenn  years  above  said  I  give  and  bequeath  the 
(a)forenamed  Woodlandes,  crofts  of  land  and  Shawes  (thickets)  in 
them,  contayninge  in  all  xxxij  acres,  bee  they  more  or  less,  to  the 
two  eldest  sonnes  of  my  sonn  Thomas  that  shall  then  be  livinge,  and 
to  their  heirs  in  fee  simple  forever,  and  further  I  committ  and  com¬ 
mend  the  care(ful)  orderinge  and  preservation  of  such  money  as 
shall  be  made  and  leavied  out  of  the  premisses,  within  the  space  of 
*  tenne  yeares,  before  sett  downe  into  the  handes  and  trust  of 
Jeremy  Goyles,  of  Tenterden,  my  loving  kinsman,  and  Robert  Kitch- 
ell,  nowe  of  Cra(  n  )brooke,  my  wife(  ’  )s  eldest  sonne ,  intreating  them 
both  [for  their  love(’)s  sake  (for)  me]  to  take  this  care  and  burthen 
of  trust  upon  them.  And,  if  I  may  have  convenient  tyme  and  space, 
I  purpose,  by  waie  of  (en)feoffment,  to  make  convey  over  this  be¬ 
fore-mentioned  business  into  their  handes.  Item:  I  give  and  be¬ 
queath  to  Harman  Sheafe,  my  sonne,  and  to  his  heirs,  in  fee  simple 
forever,  after  the  decease  of  my  wife ,  his  own  mother ,  all  that  (of)  my 
house  which  I  nowe  dwell  in,  att  Wilsby  Greene,  in  Cra(n)brooke, 
with  the  lands  thereto  belonginge  and,  all  and  singuler,  its  and  their 
appurtenances,  which  w(ere)  given  unto  me  by  the  last  Will  and 
testament  of  my  Uncle  William  Sheafe,  late  (of)  Cra(n)brooke,  de¬ 
ceased.  Also,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  him,  my  sonne  Harman,  that, 
or  those  (of)  my  sond(r)y  parcells  of  lands  and  woodlands,  called  by 
the  name  of  Cable  Hooke,  being  and  being  in  the  parish  of  Beathers- 
den,  contayning,  by  estimation,  forty  acres,  or  thereabouts,  now  in 
the  occupation  of  one  Josias  Chittenden,  of  Shadoxhurst,  or  of  his 
lawfull  assignes  to  him,  my  sonne  Harman,  after  hee  shall  accomplish 
his  age  of  xxi  yeares,  and  to  his  heirs  in  fee  simple  forever.  Moreover, 
againe  I  give  unto  him,  my  (a)foresaid  sonne  Harman,  all  those 
(of)  my  severall  Croftes  of  Ruffe  uplands,  with  sond(r)y  shawes  of 
wood  growing  in  and  about  them,  beeing  all,  by  estimation,  xxiiij 
acres,  and  alsoe  three  *  parcells  of  inclosed  woodlandes,  adjoyn- 
ing  to  the  (a)foresaid  Croftes  and  shawes  (in)  twoe  waies,  viz.  ( : ) — 
one  large  parcell,  being  above  those  (a)forementioned  Croftes  and 
shawes,  and  (the)  other(s  of)  my  woodlands  as  also  bownding  up¬ 
wards  to  the  woodlands  of  Sir  Anthony  Mayney,  Knight,  and  Mr. 
Chute,  Esq.,  and  to  the  Croffes  of  land  before,  by  me,  willed  to  the 
children  of  Thomas,  my  son,  the  other  two  lesser  parcells  bounding 
to  the  (a)foresaid  Ruffe  Croffes,  and  (in)  two  more  waies  to  the 
landes  and  woodlandes  before,  given  to  my  sonne  Thomas  and  his 
children,  containing,  in  the  whole,  about  fiftie  acres,  be  it  more  or 
less,  and  being  in  the  several  parishes  of  Woodchurch  and  Kennar- 
ton,  al( ia)s  Kennardington,  to  him,  I  saie  my  son  Harman,  and  his 
heirs  in  fee  simple  forever,  yet  upon  this  reservation  and  provison 
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that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  Joane,  my  wife  and  sole 
executrix,  or  her  lawfull  assignes,  att  all,  or  (at)  any  time,  or  times, 
within  five  years  next  after  my  decease,  to  make  (a)  sale  of  the  best 
growne  woodes  and  shawes  uppon  XX  acres  of  the  premesses  as 
above,  alsoe  of  the  best  timber  trees  therein  contayned,  thereby  to  be 
the  better  furnished  with  money  (for)  the  thorough  performance  of 
this,  my  will,  in  all  points.  And  alsoe  foure  pound(s)  yearly  out  of 
the  lands  given  to  him  in  this,  my  present  will,  for  the  discharge  of 
an  Annuitie  before  in  this,  my  will,  given  to  Marie  Sharpie,  my 
daughter.  Item,  I  will  and  bequeath  to  Jacob  Sheafe,  my  youngest 
sonne,  those  (of)  my  other  two  parcels  of  Sherlye  Moore  Merch 
lands,  adjoyning  to  (a)  part  both  of  the  mersh  and  uplands  before 
given  and  convaied  to  Thomas,  my  sonne,  and  to  a  peece  of  Mersh 
land  of  one  Mr.  Harlakenden,  Esq.,  as  alsoe  to  (a)  parte  of  my  up- 
landes  herewith,  all  and  heereafter  given  to  this,  my  son  Jacob,  both 
the  foregiven  parcells  of  Mershlande,  contayning,  by  estimation, 
seaveteene  acres,  and  alsoe  my  parcells  of  plaine  uplands,  together 
with  one  small  parcell  of  Woodland  and  Ruffe  Croffes,  lyeing  * 
befor(e)  and  betweene  my  barne  there,  and  my  usually  gate  and  lane 
leading  and  Wayinge  into  my  said  landes,  onlie  from  the  King’s 
high  waie  there,  leading  betweene  Woodchurche  Greene  and  Ben- 
chill  in  Kennarton,  and  more  one  large  parcell  of  wood  and  wood¬ 
lands,  bowndinge  alonge  to  the  landes  and  woodes  belonging  to  the 
farmehouse  called  Benchill,  in  Kennarton,  as  alsoe,  att  the  upper 
end  to  the  Woodlands  of  Sir  Anthony  Mayney,  Knight,  and  alonge 
on  the  inner  side  to  the  Ruffe  Croffes  and  shawes  given  before  in 
this,  my  will,  to  my  sonne,  Harman  Sheaff(e),  his  brother,  all  the 
said  uplands,  Ruffe  Croffes  and  woodes  beinge,  by  estimation,  fortie 
acres,  being  all  with  xvij  acres  of  Marsh  land  alsoe  heerewith,  all 
given  in  the  parish  of  Woodchurch,  and  now  in  the  occupation  of 
me,  Edmond  Sheafe,  testator.  Item ,  I  give  more  to  Jacob  Sheafe, 
my  youngest  sonne,  that  my  parcell  of  landes  and  alsoe  of  Wood¬ 
lands,  being  in  the  parish  of  Kennarton,  along  from  the  foot  of  Ben- 
chill  to  and  beyond  the  topp  thereof,  containing  in  the  whole  13 
acres,  be  it  more  or  lesse,  and  the  piece  of  land  now  in  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  one  Thomas  Ellis,  of  Kennarton,  aforesaid,  bownding  to  the 
High  Street  there,  and  alsoe  to  the  woodlands  of  Sir  Anthony  May¬ 
ney,  Knight,  and  Mr.  Chute,  Esq.,  all  before  (the)  mentioned 
mersh  uplandes  to  him,  my  son  Jacob,  and  to  his  heirs  in  fee  simple 
forever,  alwaies  reserved  out  of  the  landes  and  woods,  (the)  last 
above  given  to  Jacob,  my  sonne,  as  hereafter  followeth  that  first,  it 
shall  be  lawfull  for  Joane,  my  wife  (and)  my  sole  executrix,  or  for 
her  lawfull  assignes  to  make  (a)  sale  of  so  much  of  the  fellable 
woodes  and  alsoe  of  soe  many  of  the  best  growne  tymber  trees  up¬ 
on  the  landes  before  given  to  him,  my  sonne,  for  the  space  of  seven 
yeares  after  my  decease,  as  that  thereby  together  with  my  moveable 
goods,  not  otherwise  given  in  this,  my  present  will,  shee,  myne  ex¬ 
ecutrix,  may  be  sufficiently  inabled  to  perform  this,  my  last  will  and 
testament,  in  all  respects,  and  to  discharge  all  (of)  my  debts  and  lega¬ 
cies  accordinglie,  and  also  my  will  and  (my)  mynde  (are)  that  shee, 
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myne  executrix,  shall  yearly  levye  out  of  the  landes  of  my  twoe 
younger  sonnes,  Harman  and  Jacob,  the  s(u)me  of  viij  poundes 
[That  is  to  saie,  from  out  (of)  eyther  of  their  rents,  equeallie,  foure 
pounds  by  the  yeare]  for  the  performance  and  discharging  of  a  yearly 
annuitie  of  the  said  s(u)me  of  viij  pounds  which,  in  this  my  present 
will,  I  have  formerlie  given  to  Marie  Sharpie,  my  deere  daughter, 
for  (the)  tearme  of  her  naturall  life,  if  her  poor  and  needy  estate 
shall  soe  long  [in  truth]  require  the  same,  and  heerein  I  desire  that 
Joane,  my  wife  and  sole  executrix,  her  heirs,  executors,  administra¬ 
tors,  or  assignes,  should  have  and  perform  an  honest  and  conscion- 
able  care  for  the  true  fulfillinge  of  my  mynde  and  (my)  will,  and  if 
either  (of)  my  two  younger  sonnes,  Harman  or  Jacob,  shall  depart 
this  life  before  they  come  to  their  severall  ages  of  xxij  yeares,  and 
without  heirs  of  their  bodies  lawfully  begotten,  then  my  will  and 
mynde  (are)  that  the  survivor  of  them  shall  be  heir  to  all  (of)  the 
portion  of  lands  and  goods  that  I  have  willed  in  this,  my  will,  to  his 
brother,  deceased,  onely  excepting  the  two  larger  portions  of  woodes 
and  woodlandes,  before  in  this,  my  will,  given  to  Harman  Sheafe, 
my  sonne,  being,  by  estimation,  fortie-six  acres,  more  or  less,  be¬ 
ing  in  the  parish  of  Kennarton,  and  bownding  to  the  uplandes  and 
croffes  and  woodes,  before  in  this,  my  will,  made  over  to  the  be- 
hoofe  of  the  children  of  my  sonne  Thomas.  All  with  twoe  parcells 
of  woodlandes,  as  before  mentioned.  If  either  Harman  or  Jacob 
(should)  depart  this  life,  as  before  said,  my  will  and  (my)  mynde 
(are  that  it)  should  then  descend  (and)  remaine  and  belonge  to  my 
eldest  sonne,  Thomas  Sheafe,  and  to  his  heirs  in  fee  simple  forever, 
yet  alwais  reserving  within  five  years  after  my  decease,  one  felling  of 
the  better  growne  parcell  of  wood  and  (the)  best  tymber  trees  there¬ 
in  contayned,  being,  by  estimation,  xvj  acres,  to  Joane,  my  wife  and 
sole  executrix,  to  make  money  thereof  for  her  better  performance  of 
my  will  in  discharging  all  (of)  my  debts  and  legacies,  if  (it)  soe  bee 
I  have  not  in  my  life  tyme  (being)  neere  to  the  tyme  of  my  de¬ 
cease  (to  have  trees)  newle  felled  and  made  (a)  sale  thereof,  by  my- 
selfe,  or  my  assignes.  And  further,  my  will  and  (my)  mynde  (are) 
that  if  either  (of  my)  two  younger  sonnes  depart  from  this  life  in 
the(i)re  nonage  [as  before  mentioned]  that  then  the  survivour  of 
them  enjoyeing  the  chiefe  part  of  his  brother(')s  portion,  soe  de¬ 
ceased,  shall,  if  both  (of)  my  daughters  be  then  living,  Joane  Sheafe 
and  Mary  Sheafe,  the  younger,  out  of  the  first  acre  of  wood  that  I 
have  given  him  in  this,  my  will,  shall  (be)  sai(d)e  of  the  money  he 
maketh  by  sale  thereof,  paie  unto  either  of  my  (a)foresaide  younger 
daughters  twentie  poundes  a  peece,  within  one  yeare  after  hee  shall 
make  (a)  sale  of  wood,  as  before,  and  that  XX  pounds  to  either  of 
them  soe  as  heere  before  bequeathe(d)  I  will  to  (have)  be  paid  to 
them  over  and  above  the  severall  portions  of  ^200  a  peece  former- 
lie,  in  this,  my  present  will,  given  to  either  of  them  for  their  portions 
from  me.  Further,  provided  that  it  shall  be  by  this,  my  will,  alwais 
lawfull  to  and  for  any  of  my  (a)forenamed  sonnes  and  their  lawfull 
deputies  to  have  (a)  necessarie  and  convenient  waie  through  each 
other (’)  s  landes  to  passe,  leade,  drive  and  carry  by  horses,  carts  or 
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waggons,  everie  of  them,  of  their  assignes,  savinge  one  (or)  the  oth¬ 
er  from  harme  and  damage  to  the  uttermost  of  their  power,  in  the 
best  manner  they  can.  Alsoe,  my  will  and  (my)  mynde  (are)  that 
my  (a)foresaid  wife  and  executrix,  or  her  lawfull  assignes,  with  the 
aid  and  consent  of  my  beloved  overseers  Mr.  Nicholas  Jordane, 
Esq.,  Smalehoppe  Bigg(e)  and  Robert  Kite  hell,  my  wife(’  )s  sonne,  be¬ 
fore  in  this,  my  will,  nominated  and  set  downe,  or  any  one  of  them 
shall  in  and  upon  eyther  of  my  two  best  growne  woodes  and  wood- 
landes,  before  willed  to  my  two  younger  sonnes,  fell,  cut  down  and 
carry  away,  or  else  sell  to  others  to  be  felled,  cut  down  and  carried 
away  so  much  of  my  best  growne  woodes,  with  (a)  part  of  the  best 
tymber  trees  thereon  standing,  [allwais  preserving  the  Copies  and 
Springes  again,  by  well  enclosing  the  same]  so  as  thereby  shee,  or 
they  maie  make  and  levie,  at  the  least,  such  s(u)mes  of  money  as 
shall  be  founde  right  needefull  and  sufficient  to  paie  and  discharge  all 
my  debts  and  legacies,  together  with  the  helpe  of  all  my  moveable 
goods  and  chattells  which,  after  my  decease,  shall  come  and  remaine 
to  her,  myne  executrix,  not  before  given  in  this,  my  last  will  and 
testament.  In  confirmation  whereof,  and  that  this  is  my  whole 
mynd  and  will  concerning  all  my  landes  and  tenements  with  my 
woodlandes,  wood  and  timber  trees  thereon  growing,  I,  the  (a) fore- 
named  Edmond  Sheafe,  testator,  doe  witness  and  ratifie  the  same  by 
setting  hereunto  my  hand,  and  seale,  the  daie  and  year  first  above 
w’ritten  by  me,  Edmond  Sheafe;  acknowledged,  sealed  and  deliver 
ed,  as  the  last  will  and  testament  of  me,  Edmond  Sheafe,  of  Cra(n)- 
brooke,  in  the  presence  of  George  Nash,  Thomas  Rucke  (and) 
Alexander  Weller.  Probate(d  on)  December  11,  1626. 

As  read  in  the  will,  all  his  children  (in  Italics)  by  his  wife  Joan 
were  under  age,  Herman  being  fifteen,  Joanna  thirteen,  Jacob  ten 
and  Mary  five.  Margaret,  as  some  authorities  concluded,  was  a 
daughter  of  the  testator,  is  not  mentioned.  They  built  on  a  misinter¬ 
pretation  in  reading  a  clause  that  speaks  of  his  wife  “Joan  and  her 
five  children  and  three  sons-in-law,  who  married  her  daughters.” 
It  is  an  unfortunate  deducement  on  their  part,  in  attempting  to  identi¬ 
fy  the  wife’s  own  five  children  with  five  of  the  younger  children, 
including  Margaret,  and  take  the  assumption  that  Robert  was  called 
a  “son”  in  the  sense  of  a  son-in-law,  because  of  his  marrying  her. 

At  the  time  of  making  the  will,  Robert  was  an  unmarried  man  of 
about  twenty-one  years,  and  apparently  living  with  his  mother.  He 
was  then  later  a  widower,  probably  not  for  long,  as  he  had  Margaret 
for  his  wife  in  1632.  Being  his  mother's  son  by  her  first  marriage, 
he  was  the  only  male  child  in  the  family  of  three  daughters,  of  whom 
his  sisters,  who  were  the  wives  of  the  “three  sons-in  law”  are  men¬ 
tioned,  but  their  names  are  not  given.  By  the  Hayes  baptismal  rec¬ 
ords  they  were  Frances,  Elizabeth  and  Joanne. 

Rev.  Mr.  Sheaffe  mentions  his  wife  Joan  as  being  the  sister  of 
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Nicholas  Jordan,  but  unfortunately  he  makes  no  reference  to  his 
third  wife  as  being  the  widow  of  Richard  Lake.  His  first  wife  was 
Elizabeth  Taylor,  whom  he  married  on  May  30,  1586,  and  who 
was  buried  on  March  5,  1598.  She  was  the  mother  of  his  oldest 
son  Thomas,  who  was  baptized  at  Marden,  Kent  county,  October 
22,  1587,  and  who  then  became  the  father  of  several  children.  She 
was  also  the  mother  of  his  daughter  Marie,  baptized  on  June  24, 
1590,  and  who  became  the  wife  of  Richard  Sharpey.  Apparently 
she  had  lost  by  death  the  first  Elizabeth,  baptized  August  13,  1592; 
the  second  Elizabeth,  baptized  December  2,  1593,  and  Edmund, 
baptized  March  14,  1596. 

Rev.  Mr.  Sheaffe  married  for  the  second  time,  on  August  15,  1599, 
Jane  Downe,  a  widow  of  Challock,  who  then  apparently  became  the 
mother  of  John,  baptized  at  All  Saint’s  Church,  Woodchurch,  Kent, 
on  August  24,  1600.  He  had  probably  died.  The  compilers  identify 
her  as  Joan  Jordan,  whom  they  regarded  as  one  and  the  same  wo¬ 
man.  How  can  it  be,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Joan  (Jordan)  Kitch- 
ell  had  the  son  Robert,  born  in  1601,  he  being  the  fourth  child  of 
her  union  with  John  Kitchell,  she  having  become  his  wife  in  1596? 
Had  they  looked  up  the  fact  that  there  appears  in  the  marriage  regis¬ 
ter  of  All  Hallows,  Bread  Street,  London,  the  following  record: 
“1610,  Oct(ober)  17,  one  Mr.  Edmonde  Sheafe  of  Canterbury, 
gent,  and  Joane  Lake  of  Shoram,  Wydowe,  in  the  same  county,” 
they  would  then  concede  that  she  was  the  minister’s  third  wife. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  that  Joan  had  a  brother  Nicholas,  she 
was  also  a  sister  of  Margaret  and  of  Martin,  as  appears  in  the  will  of 
the  last  testator,  probated  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury,  on 
November  26,  1595. 

Robert  had,  by  his  wife  Margaret,  the  following  children: 

Harman,  baptized  in  Rolvendon,  Kent,  England,  April  27, 
1634;  probably  died  when  young. 

SAMUEL,  our  lineal  ancestor. 

Joanna,  died  in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  in  1711;  was  married, 
November  12,  1656,  to  Rev.  Jeremiah  Peck,  son  of 
William  Peck,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  Haven 
settlement. 

Sarah,  died  when  a  young  girl,  in  Guilford,  Conn.,  May  10, 
1651. 

Authorities  consulted:  “Robert  Kitchel  and  His  Descendants,” 
by  Harvey  D.  Kitchel,  D.  D;  “Willis  Family  of  New  England  and 
New  Jersey,”  by  Charles  Ethelbert  Willis  and  Frances  Caroline 
Willis;  “John  Kitchel  and  Esther  Peck,”  by  George  Chalmers 
McCormick;  “Sheaffe  Family  in  England  and  New  England,”  by 
Walter  K.  Watkins  in  the  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical 
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Register;  “Family  Sketches,”  by  Thomas  E.  Satterthwaite,  M.  D.; 

^  History  of  Guilford  (Conn.),’'  by  Hon.  Ralph  Dunning  Smyth; 

Guilford  (Conn.)  Celebration  1639-1889”;  “History  of  the  Colo¬ 
ny  of  New  Haven  (Conn.),”  by  Edward  E.  Atwater;  1 ‘Records  of 
the  Colony  or  Jurisdiction  of  New  Haven  (Conn.),”  by  Charles  J. 
Hoadley,  M.  A.;  Colonial  Records  of  Connecticut,  1665-1678,” 
by  J.  Hammond  Trumbull;  “Narratives  of  Newark  (New  Jersey) ,” 
by  David  Lawrence  Pierson;  “Newark  Town  Records,”  by  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Whithead  and  Samuel  H.  Congar;  “Genealogical  Notices 
of  the  First  Settlers  of  Newark,”  by  Samuel  H.  Congar;  a  British 
genealogist's  research  work;  and  the  probated  wills. 
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SAMUEL2  KITCHELL  was  baptized  in  Rolvenden,  county  of 
Kent,  England,  on  December  6,  1635;  so  he  was  but  four  years  old 
when  his  father  brought  his  family  to  Connecticut.  Apparently  be¬ 
fore  becoming  of  age  he  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  conform  himself 
as  being  a  freeman  of  Guilford  on  May  4,  1654.  However,  he  did 
not  remain  long  as  a  resident  of  the  town,  for  we  find  him  living  in 
New  Haven  upon  his  marriage  in  1657,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
John  Wakeman,  probably  at  the  latter’s  solicitation  to  stay  and  do 
business  there.  Consequently  he  bought  the  homestead  of  Robert 
Newman  for  their  home. 

He  was  on  a  committee  appointed  by  the  '‘General  Court”  on 
March  8,  1658,  “to  consider  &  determine  w(hi)ch  they  judge  most 
(desirable)  for  the  Towne(’ )s  advantage”  either  to  hire  or  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  mill  belonging  to  William  Fowler,  and  on  their  direction, 
“Sargeant  Bodkin”  and  “Sargeant  Manson”  were  delegated  to 
handle  the  matter  for  them.  They  reported  to  the  town  meeting  on 
August  21st,  that  they  had  opened: 

A  treaty  with  Sargeant  Fowler  concerning  his  part  of  the  mill,  but 
whereas  his  price  was  formerly  40/,  he  now  demands  50/,  &  yt  they 
had  alsoe  speech  w(i)th  him  about  hireing  his  part  for  a  yeare,  but 
they  (did  not  come  to  an  agreement).  It  was  desired  that  ye 
Towne  would  express  (its)  minde  whether  (it)  would  rather  buy  or 
hire,  w(hi)ch  (question)  was  much  debated,  but  in  conclusion  (it 
was)  referred  (back  to  the  committee). 

Samuel  had  in  his  employ  a  servant  by  the  name  of  John  Lambert, 
whose  fond  inclinations  were  great  on  telling  fibs,  much  to  Samuel’s 
displeasure.  So  in  January  of  1660  he  had  him  brought  to  the  town 
court  to  answer  the  charge: 

By  way  of  complaint,  that  ye  said  Jo.  Lambert  had  been  very 
execising  (exasperating)  to  him,  (in)  sundry  wayes,  especially  by  his 
lying,  of  w(hi)ch  he  said  he  could  (cite)  many  instances,  but 
(would)  speake  onely  of  two,  first,  yt  about  September  last,  he  being 
sent  to  look  (after)  an  ox  on  the  West  side,  (and)  when  he  came 
home,  he  reported  that  *  seeing  a  beare  clim(b)eing  vp  a  tree, 
hee  shott  her  that  (so)  shee  could  not  goe  (on);  soone  after  there 
came  some  men  of  Milford,  &  they  together  killed  her,  &  yt  he 
sould  his  part  for  2  bushell(s)  of  wheat,  to  be  paid  (for)  when  his 
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time  *  (would  be)  out,  or  sooner,  if  he  desired  it;  w(hi)ch  he, 
(on)  hearing,  *  enquired  of  John  about  it;  he  told  him  yt  they 
kil(le)d  a  beare,  but  he  sould  it  not,  but  had  onely  his  powther  & 
shott  again;  afterwards  Joseph  Peeke  told  him  that  Jo.  was  growne 
a  great  hunter,  (as)  he  heard  that  hee,  w(i)th  seme  (men)  of 
Milford,  had  kil(le)d  a  beare,  &  yt  he  sold  his  part  for  2  bushell(s) 
of  wheat,  but  Joseph  Peck,  enquireing  of  those  men  of  Milford,  they 
s(ai)d  they  saw  him  not  nor  knew  him  not.  Mr.  Kitchell  said  that 
he  spake  w(i)th  John  againe  about  it,  &  he  then  said  they  kil ( le ) d 
a  beare,  &  that  he  sould  his  part  for  Is  in  wampom,  but  he,  speak¬ 
ing  with  him  further  about  it,  he  then  confest  that  all  that  he  had 
spoken  about  the  beare  was  falce,  wherevpon  he  endeavoured  to 
convince  him  of  his  sin,  &  he  spake  as  if  he  (was)  sorry  for  it  &  as 
if  he  desired  to  give  satisfaction,  which  he  waited  to  see  the  fruit  of. 
But,  not  long  after,  he  fell  into  (the)  same  (habit)  againe;  they 
(were)  going  downe  to  ye  water  side  to  fetch  vp  some  goods  from  a 
vessell;  Jer.  Osborne  was  there  before  them  taking  out  corne,  at 
w(hi)ch  time  John  Lambert  did  help  him  to  carry  some  sacks, 
w(hi)ch  he  disliked  not  for  it  was  a  furtherance  to  him,  being  (that) 
they  could  not  come  both  to  the  vessell  together;  but  since  that  time 
John  Lambert  hath  reported  that  he  was  vnwilling  yt  he  should  help 
Jer.  Osborne,  &  yt  Jer.  Osborne  should  say  yt  he  was  not  fitt  to 
liue  in  a  Commonwealth.  John  Lambert  being  asked,  confessed 
that  both  the  passages  were  soe  as  his  m(aste)r  had  related.  He 
was  told  that  he  had  caused  to  be  the  more  affected  for  his  sin  was 
greatly  aggravated  to  go  on  in  such  a  notorious  way  of  lying  w(i)th- 
out  provocation,  telling  such  strange  stor(i)es  as  if  he  would  put 
people  in  a  muse  (set  people  wondering),  &  that  when  his  m(aste)r 
was  laboureing  to  bring  him  to  repentance  for  ye  former  (sin)  yt  he 
should  fall  into  the  like  a  second  time,  &  that  in  a  mallicious  way 
against  his  master.  (For  his  misbehavior,  the  court’s  sentence  was 
that)  he  shall  be  corporally  punished  by  whipping. 

At  the  General  Court  held  on  December  4,  1660,  Samuel: 

Having  attached  a  parcel  of  salt  belonging  to  Richard  Parker,  de¬ 
sired  justice  in  the  case  in  refferrence  to  a  debt  of  3/,  but  the  said 
Parker  not  being  pr(e)sent  to  answere  the  plaintei(f)fe  it  was  respit¬ 
ted  till  the  next  Court,  w(hi)ch  Mr.  Kitchell  (was)  to  give  notice 
of  to  Parker  that  he  may  make  his  defence. 

Samuel  again  appeared  in  court  on  February  5,  1661,  to  prosecute 
the  attachment,  which  was  already  in  the  custody  of  Christopher  Tod 
for  the  estate  of  Richard  Parker: 

Who  being  called  answered  not,  for  proofe  of  the  said  debt,  he 
(Samuel)  pr(e)sented  a  Bill,  dated  ye  23th  of  October,  1658,  wit¬ 
nessed  by  Joseph  Wilkson,  (and)  subscribed  w(i)th  R.  P. ,  the 
marke  of  Richard  parker,  for  a  hogshead  of  Tobacco  bought  of  James 
Mills,  payable  in  April  (1659),  with  an  Assignation  on  the  Backside 
of  3/,  6s,  8d,  of  the  said  Bill  from  James  Mills  to  Mr.  Kitchell, 
w(hi)ch  salt  was  now  condemned  &  Ordered  to  be  paid  to  Mr. 
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Kitchell  for  the  discharge  of  ye  3/,  at  3 s  a  booshell,  Prouided  there 
be  salt  enough  to  answere  a  former  Attachm(en)t  for  10/  at  the 
su(i)te  of  Mr.  Rudderford,  Agent  for  Mr.  Ling,  now  in  England, 
Mr.  Kitchell  now  engageing  to  answer  any  plea  that  shall  be  made 
by  the  said  Parker,  within  six  moneth(s)  in  the  case. 

At  the  court,  held  at  Newhaven,  (on)  May  7,  1661,  the  Marshall 
informed  (it)  that  *  the  su(i)te  of  Mr.  James  Mills  had  attach¬ 
ed  10/  of  the  estate  of  Richard  Parker  in  the  hands  of  Christopher 
Tod;  John  Cooper,  by  vertue  of  a  letter  of  Atto(r)ney  from  the  said 
Mills,  dated  September  7th,  1660,  appeared  to  prosecute;  for  proof 
of  the  said  debt,  ye  p(roo)f  pr(e)sented  (in)  a  Bill  for  68  g(u)ilders 
to  be  p(ai)d  in  wampom  sometime  in  Nouember,  w(hi)ch,  at  20d  a 
g(u)ilder,  amounts  to  5/,  13r,  4 d\  also  another  Bill  for  55r  to  be  paid 
in  Beavor  (skin),  w(hi)ch  was  due  (on)  the  3d  of  September, 
1659;  ye  plaint(iff)  pleaded  that  after  the  Attachm(en)t  was  laid,  he 
owned  himself  indebted;  the  Marshall  testified  the  s(ai)d  Parker 
knew  yt  his  goods  were  attached  before  he  went  hence;  after  w(hi)ch 
the  Court,  by  way  of  sentence,  Ordered  that  ye  salt  attached  shall 
be  paid  at  3s  a  booshell  to  answere  ye  Bill  for  5/,  13r,  \d,  w(hi)ch 
should  have  beetle  paid  in  wampom,  &  at  2s,  6 d,  to  answere  the  Bill 
for  55 s  to  be  paid  in  Beavor  (skin),  with  the  charges  of  the  Court, 
prouided  that  ye  plaint  (iff)  shall  stand  engaged  to  answere  any  Plea 
yt  may  be  made  by  the  defend  (an)  t  or  his  Assignes  within  six 
moneths,  &  that  their  estate  be  found  enough  to  answere  a  debt,  for¬ 
merly  condemned  to  Mr.  Kitchell,  w(hi)ch  salt,  or  other  estate,  if  it 
will  not  answere,  both  is  to  be  shared  in  proportion. 

Samuel’s  brother-in-law,  Rev.  Jeremiah  Peck,  of  Guilford,  accept¬ 
ed  a  call  from  New  Haven  to  take  charge  of  a  grammar  school  estab¬ 
lished  in  1660  by  the  colony.  The  records  of  the  town  meetings  of 
June  28th  and  July  25th,  tell  of  the  employment  of  the  minister  as 
schoolmaster  “to  begin  in  October  next,”  at  forty  pounds  per  annum 
allowed  by  the  jurisdiction,  and  ten  pounds  per  year  from  the  town 
treasury,  with  a  comfortable  house  “for  his  dwelling  and  a  school 
house,  *  *  *  and  such  part  of  the  accommodation  belong¬ 

ing  to  the  house,  lately  purchased  of  Mr.  Kitchell,  [at  a  moderate 
price],  as  he  shall  desire,  with  some  liberty  of  commonage.” 

It  was  evidently  this  homestead  that  Samuel  sold  before  February 
of  1662,  with  all  the  accommodations  therevnto  belonging  vnto 
Tho.  Munson,”  for  one  hundred  and  five  pound(s),  fifty  pounds  in 
cash,  and  the  balance  in  part  payments,  for  two  years.  To  this,  in 
April  of  1662,  Samuel: 

Doeth  alienate  foreuer  vnto  the  Townsmen  for  the  vse  of  the 
Towne  of  Newhaven,  the  house  &  Barne,  with  the  malting  house, 
w(i)th  the  whole  accommodations  of  vpland  and  meadow,  with  all 
the  priviledges  therevnto  belonging,  as  he  had  it  of  Mr.  Robert  New¬ 
man,  a  small  corner  of  vpland  sould  to  Tho.  Johnson  excepted. 
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(On  the  disposal  of  his  possessions  by  this  sale  he  moved  back  to 
Guilford,  his  father-in-law  having  already  passed  away). 

In  the  affairs  of  Guilford  Samuel  served  only  as  town  agent  and 
clerk  from  1662  to  1667.  When  New  Haven  became  a  part  of  the 
Connecticut  colony  through  the  royal  charter  of  1662,  he  was  made 
ensign  of  the  Guilford  “Train  Band”  by  the  General  Court  at  Hart¬ 
ford,  and  he  carried  his  shoulder  epaulets  as  late  as  July  8,  1665,  and 
resigned  his  clerical  position  when  he  was  to  move  with  his  father 
and  other  colonists  to  New  Jersey. 

The  town  entrusted  to  him  and  William  Leete,  on  January  13, 
1664,  with  power  to  purchase  from  the  Indian  chieftains,  Uncas,  and 
his  son  Ahaddon,  all  the  land  lying  north  of  Uncas’  previous  grants, 
as  far  as  they  owned.  At  the  town  meeting  of  March  11,  1665,  Mr. 
Leete  propounded  the  purchase  of  the  land  beyond  the  East  river, 
which  they  bought,  “whether  the  town  *  (would)  have  it  and 
pay  the  price  of  it,”  and  the  town  at  the  same  meeting  “declared 
they  would  have  it  and  pay  the  price  for  it.” 

As  stated  in  the  life  story  of  his  father,  a  movement  was  on  foot 
for  emigrating  to  the  Jersey  soil  beyond  New  York  bay  for  the  sake 
of  absolute  religious  freedom.  A  meeting  on  May  21,  1666,  was 
called  and  “Mr.”  Samuel  Kitchell,  as  he  was  known  by  that  title  of 
distinction  at  that  time,  was  chosen  by  his  fellow  planters  to  represent 
them  at  the  meeting.  Below  is  the  statement  written  and  put  on 
record  by  Robert  Treat  and  Samuel  Swain,  giving  the  reasons  for 
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the  meeting : 

Imprimis :  In  the  Province  of  New  Jersey,  near  to  Elizabeth  Town, 
and  the  Town  plotts  on  (the)  Passaic  River,  made  choice  of  by 
friends  from  Milford  and  other  neighboring  plantations  thereabouts, 
from  New  England,  on  the  first  day  of  May,  one  thousand  six  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-six,  the  above  mentioned  persons  had  a  meeting,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  agents  sent  from  Guilford  and  Branford  to  ask  on 
behalf  of  their  undertakers  and  selves  with  reference  to  a  township, 
or  allotment,  together  with  friends  from  Milford;  at  this  meeting  it 
was  agreed  upon  mutually  that  the  aforesaid  persons  from  Milford, 
Guilford  and  Branford,  together  with  their  associates  being  now  ac¬ 
cepted  of,  do  make  one  township,  provided  they  send  word  so  to  be 
(there  at)  any  time  between  this  and  the  last  of  October  next  ensu¬ 
ing,  and  according  to  (the)  fundamentals  mutually  agreed  upon,  do 
desire  to  be  of  one  heart  and  consent,  through  God’s  blessing,  with 
one  hand  they  may  endeavor  the  carrying  on  of  spiritual  concern¬ 
ments,  as  also  civil  and  town  affairs,  according  to  God  and  Godly 
government;  there  to  be  settled  by  them  and  their  associates.  They 
then  mutually  chose  eleven  men  empowered  for  a  committee,  viz: 
Capt.  Robert  Treatt,  Lieut.  Samuel  Swain,  Mr.  Samuel  Kitchell, 
Michael  Tompkins,  Mr.  Morris,  Sergt.  Richard  Beckly,  Richard 
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Harrison,  Thomas  Blatchly,  Edward  Riggs,  Stephen  Freeman  and 
Thomas  Johnson  for  the  speedier  and  better  expedition  of  things 
then  emergent  to  be  done;  then  also  six  or  more,  at  the  least  five  of 
the  committee  who  might  remain  or  be  in  the  place,  were  mutually 
chosen  and  appointed  to  order  and  settle  the  concernments  and  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  place  till  another  committee  be  chosen  and  settled;  all  of 
the  eleven  (men)  above  said,  do  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  there  being,  or  to  come,  do  mutually  convenant  and  agree 
that  the  agents  from  Guilford  and  Branford  do  take  up  and  hold  till 
June  in  the  year  one  thousand  and  six  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  and 
fully  to  dispose  of,  provided  it  be  possessed,  built  upon,  and  settled 
according  to  order,  for  their  associates,  for  themselves,  theirs  and 
such  as  they  shall  send,  provided  that  these  last  bring  due  testimoni¬ 
als  to  the  committee  there  for  the  town,  and  they  approve  of  the 
lots,  (and)  allottments  in  every  division,  equally  privileged  as  far  as 
may  be  with  the  rest  of  the  planters,  then  being  or  to  be;  as  also  the 
aforesaid  agents  and  their  associates  shall  be  respectively  equalized  in 
all  privileges  whatsoever;  the  town  or  (the)  limits  thereof,  according 
to  their  fundamentals  agreed  upon  with  the  place  may  at  any  time  af¬ 
ford,  or  be  capable  for  a  mutual  benefit.  To  the  true  intention  and 
performance  hereof,  we,  whose  names  are  under-written,  do  sub¬ 
scribe,  or  sign  in  the  behalf  of  the  persons  above  mentioned,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-six,  the  twenty-fourth  of 
May. 

While  still  at  Guilford,  at  the  meeting  of  February  26,  1666, 
Samuel  was  elected,  with  Thomas  Cooke,  “to  auditate  and  settell  the 
last  Jurisdiction  Accounts  and  to  make  a  division  of  the  com(m)on 
stocke  unto  the  severall  plantation  (s)  ,’  ’  evidently  to  close  up  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  town  before  going  to  New  Jersey. 

At  the  same  meeting  both  himself  and  his  fellow  auditor  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  represent  Guilford  at  the  meeting  of  “the  Committee  att 
New  Haven,  about  Capt.  Manning’s  case.”  It  was  the  case  of 
Capt.  Manning’s  vessel  being  seized  in  1664  by  the  New  Haven 
colony  for  unlawful  trading  with  the  Dutch  that  had  been  pending. 
As  a  result  of  the  deliberations  thereat,  Capt.  Manning  was  paid  for 
his  vessel,  and  he  gave  a  receipt  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds 
therefor  on  September  26,  1666,  to  Alexander  Bryan,  of  Milford, 
which  receipt  is  found  on  a  flyleaf  in  an  old  record  book. 

Before  leaving  Connecticut  both  Samuel  and  his  father,  Robert 
Kitchell,  signed  the  “Fundamental  Agreement  of  October  30, 
1666.”  On  the  arrival  of  the  second  batch  of  settlers  of  Newark, 
Samuel  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  new  colony  and  retained 
this  position  until  his  death  in  1690;  his  name  is  among  the  foremost 
in  all  the  honors  and  responsibilities. 

On  July  11,  1667,  Samuel  Kitchell,  Obadiah  Bruen,  John  Brown 
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and  two  others  purchased  for  themselves  and  associates  from  the 
Indians  a  tract  of  land: 

Bounded  with  the  Bay  eastward  and  the  Great  River  Pasayak 
northward,  the  Great  Creek  or  river  in  the  meadow  to  the  head  of 
the  Cove,  then  bearing  a  west  line  for  the  south  bound,  etc. ,  on  the 
west  line  back  into  the  country  to  the  foot  of  the  great  mountain. 

The  compensation  given  the  Indians  for  this  extended  tract  of 
land,  within  the  limits  of  which  Belleville,  Bloomfield,  Orange, 
Caldwell  and  a  number  of  other  towns  and  villages  are  now  situated, 
consisted  of: 

Fifty  double  hands  of  powder,  one  hundred  bars  of  lead,  twenty 
axes,  twenty  coats,  ten  guns,  twenty  pistols,  ten  kettles,  ten  swords, 
four  blankets,  four  barrels  of  beer,  ten  pairs  of  breeches,  fifty  knives, 
twenty  hoes,  eight  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms  of  wampum,  two 
ankers  of  liquor  or  something  equivalent,  and  three  troopers’  coats. 

By  the  words,  “something  equivalent,’’  it  seems  that  the  purchas¬ 
ers  had  no  intention  to  pay  any  part  in  liquor  if  they  could  satisfy  the 
Indians  without  it.  The  Indians  who  received  the  above  articles  for 
their  tribes,  were  three  sachems  named  Wakaprokikan,  Wamsesame 
and  Mamistone,  and  they  signed  the  deed  with  the  whites.  The 
land  evidently  ran  from  the  Hackensack  river  back  to  the  Orange 
mountain.  That  certainly  was  “some  wampum,”  and  if  the  liquor 
was  furnished,  one  can  almost  see  the  hilarious  time  the  savages  had 
with  the  four  barrels  of  beer  and  twenty-two  gallons  of  liquor. 

The  odd  catalogue  of  the  above  mentioned  articles  represents  the 
Indian’s  idea  of  what  the  white  calls  wealth.  Probably  the  savages 
felt  they  were  making  a  good  bargain.  In  money  these  goods  had 
a  value  of  about  seven  hundred  dollars,  as  we  would  reckon  it  to¬ 
day.  That  sum  to-day  (1938),  nearly  two  hundred  and  seventy-one 
years  after  the  purchase,  would  not  buy  two  inches  of  the  front  near 
the  corner  of  Market  and  Broad  streets  of  Newark. 

The  land  was  bought  for  the  benefit  of  the  settlers,  being  divided 
up  and  sold  to  them.  “Eleven  years  later,  March  13,  1678,  the 
western  limits  of  the  tract  were  extended  to  the  top  of  the  mountain 
Watchung,”  by  a  deed  secured  from  two  other  Indians  for  “two 
guns,  three  coats  and  thirteen  cans  of  rum.” 

In  marked  contrast  with  the  Indian  troubles  in  the  other  colonies, 
the  settlers  in  New  Jersey  escaped  such.  The  Indians  belonged  to 
the  Lenni  Lenape  tribe,  a  branch  of  the  Delawares,  and  were  no  less 
savage  probably  than  the  other  Indians,  but  it  was  the  method  of 
treatment  by  the  settlers  that  won  their  respect.  It  is  the  proud 
boast  of  New  Jersey  that  every  acre  of  land  in  the  state  was  obtained 
from  the  Indians  by  fair  purchase. 
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It  was  decided  at  the  town  meeting  of  May  7,  1668,  “that  the 
Great  River  and  the  Bound  Creek  shall  be  accounted  in  all  Respects 
for  a  Sufficient  Fence;  and  any  Hogs  or  Cattle  that  take  to  swim 
over  it,  are  liable  to  be  proceeded  against  as  Trespassers/'  The  up¬ 
shot  of  it  was  “that  the  Common  Fence  should  be  proportioned,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Men’s  Estate,  and  (the)  Lands  within  the  same,  which 
was  committed  to  Mr.  Samuel  Kitchell  and  Lawrence  Ward  to  be 
justly  shared  out.”  The  record  adds  that  “the  Common  Lifts  lye 
two  for  one.”  As  both  Samuel  and  his  father  were  joint  owners  of 
of  tract  “No.  2,”  they  were  complying  that  they  should  “lift”  fence 
twelve  feet  to  conform  to  the  line  with  the  other  owners. 

When  the  salary  of  our  good  old  Abraham  Pierson,  senior,  was 
fixed  on  September  10,  1668,  and  the  town  agreed  “that  a  Rate 
of  ,£80  should  be  made  for  the  Minister  Forthwith,  for  the  Year 
past,  by  Deacon  (Lawrence)  Ward  and  Mr.  Sam(ue)l  Kitchell,” 
and  direction  was  also  given  to  the  same  official  worthies  that  they 
should  speak  to  the  Young  Men  (of)  our  Town  that  are  for 
4  hemselves,  and  to  see  what  they  will  Voluntarily  pay  to  the  Min- 

•  .  y  > 

ister. 

Needing  to  keep  track  of  the  account  of  the  “Purchased  Lands,” 
it  was  agreed,  at  that  meeting: 

The  Town  hath  Chosen  Deacon  Lawrence  Ward  and  Mr.  Samu¬ 
el  Kitchell  to  Take  and  Keep  an  account  of  what  the  Charges  of 
Our  Land  Comes  to  by  the  hundred,  or  the  acre;  and  Likewise, 
what  the  Charges  (are)  about  the  Building  of  the  Meeting-House; 
and  to  bring  it  to  the  Town,  that  it  may  be  entered  on  the  Records 
of  the  S(ai)d  Town. 

Samuel  Kitchell,  Richard  Harrison,  Edward  Riggs  and  five  others 
were  on  a  committee  created  and  empowered  at  the  town  meeting  off 
March  9,  1669,  to  size  up,  survey,  equalize,  drain  out  of  the  boggy 
sections,  sow  grass  seed  and  build  highways  in  a  meadow  field,  un¬ 
der  their  supervision  until  they  are  “finish(ed)  and  perfect(ed)  * 

*  in  the  most  just  and  equal  way  they  can  in  their  best  skill  and 
ability,”  before  dividing  it  up  for  distribution  to  the  settlers  on  a 
drawing  day  in  January  following. 

Obadiah  Bruen,  our  ancestor,  was  accorded  the  priviledge  of  be¬ 
ing  the  first  to  draw  lot  No.  42  on  January,  1670.  Samuel  and  his 
father  were  the  next  together  to  draw  lot  No.  66.  Our  other  ances¬ 
tors,  in  the  following  order,  were:  Edward  Riggs,  No.  45;  John 
Ward,  the  turner,  No.  55;  Richard  Lawrence,  No.  4;  Abraham 
Pierson,  No.  51;  John  Ward,  senior,  No.  62;  Richard  Harrison, 
No.  47;  and  John  Brown,  No.  11. 

The  town  held  a  two-day  meeting  on  the  twenty-fifth  and  the 
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twenty-sixth  in  January  of  1670,  discussing  on  the  proportion  of  di¬ 
viding  up  of  an  Upland  of  six  Acres  to  every  Hundred  Pound(s) 
Estate,”  and  the  choosing  of: 

Five  Men  whom  they  impowered,  and  would  confide  in  their 
Faithfulness  and  Discretion  to  make  as  just  a  Siz(ing-up)  and  meas¬ 
uring  out  of  the  said  Division  as  they  can;  and  wholly  to  order  the 
Manner  of  the  Lying  of  the  Several  Ranges  and  Shots  of  Lotts  in 
each  place,  respectively,  with  all  necessary  Highways  and  Passages 
for  carts  and  Cattle,  commodiously  the  Place  Will  afford  and  do  call 
for  everywhere. 

And  then  followed  the  discussion  of  the  division  of  land  at  Beef 
Point  and  then  the  land  at  Wheeler’s  Point.  Robert  Treat,  Samuel 
Kitchell,  Henry  Lyon,  Thomas  Johnson  and  Serj.  John  Ward  were 
designated  as  Sizers,  and  any  three  of  them  agreeing,  have  Power 
to  issue  (in)  any  Manner,  under  Hand,  about  the  same.”  “And 
concerning  31  Lotts  drawn  for  Lands  in  the  great  neck,  either  in 
Part(s)  or  Whole(s)  of  their  Divisions,  to  lye  there,”  Samuel  drew 
Lot  No.  15  for  half  of  his  d  ivision. 

Samuel  was  appointed  with  Obadiah  Bruen  on  December  5,  1670, 
to  be  helpful  in  making  rates  for  the  maintenance  of  the  town  minis¬ 
ter,  provided  that  “every  Man  Bring(s)  a  List  of  his  Estate,”  for 
their  calculation  to  arrive  at  a  certain  amount  for  his  support. 

The  term  “Mr.  Kitchell”  seems  to  mean  for  Samuel  in  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  January  2,  1671,  as  his  father  was  getting  old  and  had  retired 
from  active  life,  knowing  that  his  son  had  the  “pep”  to  do  things  as 
the  town  directed.  At  the  meeting  the  laying  of  roadways  in  several 
tracts  of  land  was  in  demand,  and  men  were  designated  to  look  for 
the  laying  out,  and  consequently  “Mr.  Kitchel  and  Josiah  Ward 
(were  designated)  for  the  Highways  Down  the  Middle  of  the  Neck 
Towards  the  Great  Swamp.” 

At  the  meeting  of  June  17,  1672,  “Serg’t  Ward,  Samuel  Kitch¬ 
ell,  Henry  Lyon  and  Tho.  Johnson  (were)  chosen  to  end  the  Dif¬ 
ference  Betwixt  Deacon  (Richard)  Lawrence  and  Robert  Dalglish 
About  their  second  Division”  in  the  salt  meadow  field.  At  the 
meeting  of  December  9,  1672,  “Mr.  Kitchel  and  Jno.  Brown, 
(were  directed)  to  Dictate  the  Acc(oun)ts  of  the  Town.”  At  that 
meeting  “Mr.  Kitchel  and  Josiah  Ward  (were)  impowered  to  call 
out  Men  to  Work  at  the  Highways.  ” 

The  important  incident  in  the  town’s  history  was  the  distribution 
of  land  tracts  of  about  a  hundred  acres  for  each  of  the  townsmen  by 
drawings  on  May  26,  1673.  “After  due  Preparation  and  Solemni¬ 
zation  for  it,  the  Town  agreed  to  draw  their  lott(s),  which  fell  with 
their  numbers  and  places.”  On  the  list,  Samuel’s  name  appears  as 
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the  twenty-fifth  to  receive  tract  No.  33,  and  his  mother,  the  twenty- 
sixth,  tract  No.  23. 

The  town  voted  on  July  1,  1673,  that: 

There  should  be  an  Address  (petition)  by  this  Province  for  the 
removing  of  the  Gr(ie)vances  incumbent,  and  obtaining  of  what 
may  be  necessary  for  the  Good  of  the  Province  and  of  the  Plantation 
— in  testimony  of  our  Consent  hereto,  and  of  our  agreement;  what 
necessary  Charge  shall  arise  hereupon,  we  will  defray  by  way  of  rate 
proportionably  to  the  number  of  those  who  join  in  the  s(ai)d  Peti¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Bond,  Mr.  Swain,  Mr.  Kitchell  and  Henry 
Lyon  are  chosen  (to  be  on  the)  Committee  to  consider  with  the 
messengers  from  the  other  Towns  about  sending  a  Petition  to  En¬ 
gland.  (At  the  meeting  of  July  5,  1673),  Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Bond, 
Mr.  Kitchell,  Henry  Lyon  and  John  Ward,  (the)  Turner,  (were) 
chosen  to  agree  with  Mr.  (Thomas)  Delevall  about  Money  to  send 
a  Messenger  to  England;  and  as  they  did  agree  with  him,  it  should 
be  paid  by  the  Town. 

It  was  the  determination  of  the  town  to  counteract  and  nullify  the 
designs  and  measures  of  Deputy  Governor  John  Berry  by  sending  a 
messenger  with  a  suitable  petition  to  the  authorities  in  England.  It 
was  the  result  of  the  designs  with  so  high  a  hand  that  Berry,  1  ‘armed 
with  a  little  brief  authority,”  proceeded  to  carry  out  his  instructions 
on  land  warrants. 

Samuel  was  made  one  of  the  seven  “Town’s  men”  by  the  election 
of  April  28,  1675,  with  the  privilege  of  using  “the  same  Power  as 
the  Town’s  Men  had  the  last  year.”  At  the  meeting  of  June  12, 
1676,  it  was  voted  “that  those  men  (who  were)  last  chosen  for 
(the  office  of)  Town(’)s  Men  shall  be  in  that  Place  till  the  first  of 
January.’’  Then  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  constable  at  the 
expiration  of  his  term. 

Ten  years  later,  on  January  8,  1686,  Samuel  was  among  four  men 
elected  as  “Town’s  Men,’’  to  become  members  of  the  town  coun¬ 
cil,  with  “the  four  (men  who)  were  (elected)  Town’s  Men  (the) 
last  Year.  ”  On  January  1st,  of  the  following  year,  a  new  set  of 
seven  selectmen  were  elected,  among  whom  was  Samuel.  He  and 
two  others  were  named  by  the  vote  of  November  22,  1675 : 

To  go  from  House  to  House,  (and)  to  take  an  account  (of)  how 
much  Land  and  Meadow  every  Man  hath  already,  or  will  take  up  in 
th(e)  Tract  of  Land  already  purchased,  (and)  also  how  much  every 
Man  will  take  (of)  the  Land,  which  lieth  up  the  River,  which  is  yet 
unpurchased. 

It  was  voted  at  the  meeting  of  February  7,  1676,  that  a  committee 
should  be  composed  of  Samuel  Kitchell,  Richard  Harrison  and  three 
others  to  look  after  the  laying-out  of  a  highway  and  a  landing  place 
at  the  river  near  Thomas  Richard’s  home  place. 
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In  the  East  Jersey  Records  is  recorded  the  bond  of  Stephen 
Bond,  of  Newark,  blacksmith,  and  Mary,  widow  of  Robert  Bond, 
put  up  on  June  6,  1677: 

To  observe  and  uphold  the  award  to  be  made  by  Lieut.  John 
Waid,  Samuel  Kitchell,  John  Ward,  (the)  Turner,  and  Stephen 
Davis,  *  *  *  in  relation  to  the  estate  of  Hugh  Roberts, 

left  under  the  management  of  his  wife  Mary  and  of  Robert  Bond,  on 
which  (the)  said  Stephen  has  lately  administered. 

In  pursuant  to  an  act  created  on  March  20,  1670,  the  town  at 
its  meeting  of  February  6,  1678,  that  all  men  from  the  age  of  sixteen 
to  sixty  shall  give  their  share  of  labor  according  to  their  sizes  of 
land  they  owned  within  the  common  land,  to  buiid  enclosures  by 
fencing  to  serve  as  grazing  land  for  use  of  domestic  animals.  As 
Samuel  and  his  father  owned  lot  No.  2  they  were  expected  to  help 
build  a  fence  twenty  rods  and  thirteen  feet.  On  October  19,  1681, 
(his  father  having  died),  Samuel  was  required  to  help  pierce  the  en¬ 
closure  by  inserting  it  with  seven  gates.  For  his  share  of  labor  he 
was  to  do  fifteen  and  a  half  rods. 

Apparently  fire  wood  was  furnished  annually  in  the  autumn  to  Rev. 
Abraham  Pierson  for  his  stove.  It  was  the  sense  of  the  meeting  of 
November  24,  1679,  that: 

Two  men  in  each  Quarter  shall  be  appointed  to  look  after  the 
carrying  in  (of)  Mr.  Pierson’s  Wood  for  this  year,  and  take  Care 
that  it  be  done  seasonably.  And  also  to  see  that  (the)  one(s  who 
were)  yet  behind  for  the  last  Year,  do  first  carry  their  Load;  and  for 
their  Pains  and  Care  (the  supervisors)  shall  be  exempted  from  carry¬ 
ing  the(ir)  Load  of  Wood.  Mr.  Johnson  and  George  Day  (are  de¬ 
signated  as  supervisors)  for  their  Quarter,  Mr.  Kitchel  and  D»avid 
Ogden  for  their  Quarter,  and  Joseph  Walters  and  Thomas  Pierson, 
Junior,  for  their  Quarter.  (Men  of)  every  Quarter  (are)  to  go  out 
when  the  Men  (supervisors)  see  Cause  to  call. 

David  Lawrence  Pierson,  in  his  “Narratives  of  Newark,”  speak 
so  interestingly  of  the  struggle  of  our  early  Newark  ancestors  against 
the  injustice  and  unfairness  under  the  Dutch  and  the  English  re¬ 
gimes.  We  have  his  permission  to  incorporate  in  this  chapter  reduc¬ 
ed  extracts  relating  to  the  occurrences  that  took  place  in  Samuel 
Kitchell’ s  time.  Following  are  the  itemized  paragraphs: 

An  agreement  with  Governor  Carteret,  known  as  the  “Proprietors’ 
Quitrent,”  was  entered  into  before  the  settlers  departed  from  New 
England,  whereby,  in  exchange  for  the  grants  by  the  river  Passaic, 
the  Lords’  Proprietors  were  to  receive  as  their  compensation  a  half 
penny  per  acre  per  annum,  the  payment  to  begin  in  1670,  for  all  lands 
occupied.  When  the  time  for  payment  came  due,  the  Newark  set¬ 
tlers  were  greatly  surprised  to  learn  that  only  money — gold  and 
silver — passing  as  currency  in  England  would  be  received.  Argu- 
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ment,  in  their  behalf,  though  to  no  purpose,  was  well  advanced  by 
their  representatives,  who  contended  that  grain  was  the  recognized 
medium  of  exchange  in  the  country,  and  that  the  tithes  ought  to  be 
accepted,  receipts  given,  and  assurances  vouchsafed  that  toll  in  the 
future  should  be  on  a  similar  basis. 

Confusion  reigned  in  the  province.  Rumors  were  current  of 
disorder  in  the  neighboring  towns.  Provincial  authority  was  out  of 
existence  on  May  13,  1672,  when  the  men  assembled  at  the  Meet¬ 
ing-House  in  response  to  the  town  drummer’s  call.  A  determined 
stand  was  advocated  in  sustaining  order.  Two  men  were  chosen  as 
representatives  on  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  that  they  * 

*  *  “are  desir’d  by  the  Town  to  Consult  with  the  rest  of  the 

representatives  of  the  Country  to  order  matters  for  the  safety  of  the 
Country. 

When  the  committee  appeared  at  the  home  of  Governor  Carteret 
at  Elizabethtown  the  next  day,  delegates  and  groups  of  non-official 
planters  were  arriving  from  every  town.  The  governor,  fearing 
physical  violence,  escaped  from  the  town,  and  a  few  weeks  later,  on 
July  1,  1672,  sailed  for  England  where  he  consulted  with  the  Lords’ 
Proprietors  over  plans  of  amelioration.  The  Newark  settlers  com¬ 
bined  with  others  of  the  province  in  sending  a  long  petition  to 
Berkeley  and  Carteret,  the  latter  a  cousin  of  the  governor,  which 
they  received  simultaneously  with  the  governor’s  arrival  in  England. 
The  proprietors,  after  the  conference,  endeavored  to  calm  the 
colonists’  temper  by  issuing  a  statement  which  was  an  answer  to  the 
petition.  The  reply  left  an  “open  door”  of  which  they  took 
advantage  at  the  meeting  of  July  1,  1673,  by  adopting  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution: 

“It  was  Voted  and  agreed  by  the  General  and  universal  Consent 
and  Vote  of  all  our  People  that  there  Should  be  an  Address,  by  way 
of  Petition,  sent  to  the  Lords’  Proprietors  of  this  Province,  for  the 
removing  of  the  Grievances  incumbent,  and  of  obtaining  of  what  may 
be  necessary  for  the  Good  of  the  Province  and  of  the  Plantation — in 
testimony  of  our  Consent  hereto,  and  of  our  agreement;  what  neces¬ 
sary  Charge  shall  (arise)  hereupon,  we  will  defray  by  way  of  rate, 
proportionately  to  the  number  of  those  who  join  in  the  s(ai)d  Peti- 

•  >  y 

tion. 

Samuel  Kitchell,  Robert  Bond  and  three  others  were  “Chosen  a 
committee  to  consider  with  the  messengers  from  the  other  Towns 
about  sending  a  Petition  to  England.’’  A  conference  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  towns  of  the  province  was  called  and  held.  Samu¬ 
el  and  his  fellow  delegates,  upon  their  return  from  the  conference, 
reported  that  John  Delavall,  a  settler  upon  the  Raritan  river  who  had 
large  interests  involved,  agreed  to  present  “our  side  of  the  argument 
to  the  Lords’  Proprietors  in  England.” 

On  July  5,  1673,  Samuel  Kitchell,  John  Ward,  the  turner,  our 
ancestor,  and  three  others  were  selected  “to  agree  with  Mr.  Dela¬ 
vall  about  Money  to  send  a  Messenger  to  England;  and  as  they  did 
agree  with  him,  it  should  be  paid  by  the  Town.”  But  unknown  to 
the  petitioners  who,  with  those  of  the  other  settlements,  were  col- 
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lecting  money  to  defray  the  expense  of  a  visit  of  Mr.  Delavall,  or 
his  representative,  to  the  Lords’  Proprietors,  England  and  France 
declared  war  against  Holland  in  the  last  month  of  1672. 

On  learning  of  the  formal  possession  of  Manhattan  Island  by  the 
Dutch,  who  landed  a  party  of  six  hundred  officers  and  men,  Newark 
hoisted  the  white  flag  of  surrender,  and  the  people  placed  themselves 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Hollanders,  thus  avoiding  the  unpleasant  situation 
which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  other  towns.  Samuel  Kitchell,  Rev. 
Abraham  Pierson  and  others  expressed  opinions  relating  to  the  over¬ 
tures  the  town  should  offer  the  new  government.  A  petition  was 
prepared  and  sent  on  August  12,  1673,  with  Sergeant  John  Ward 
and  Robert  Bond,  our  ancestors,  and  two  others  representing  the 
town.  The  committee  and  the  delegates  of  the  other  towns  were 
granted  an  audience  six  days  later,  in  the  city  hall  in  New  Orange, 
which  name  the  Dutch  had  superseded  for  New  York,  and  where 
they  had  established  their  headquarters.  On  receiving  assurances 
from  the  Dutch  authorities  of  most  favorable  privileges  and  freedom, 

on  condition  that  they  comport  themselves  quietly  and  peacefully,” 
and  finally,  the  Petitioners  are  granted  the  accorded  Freedom  of 
conscience  as  *  *  *  is  permitted  in  the  Netherlands.” 

On  receiving  the  Dutch  assurances  the  town  then  turned  its  at¬ 
tention  to  repairing  the  roads,  damaged  probably  due  to  the  elements 
of  weather  and  the  usages.  The  town  on  January  8,  1674,  desig¬ 
nated  Richard  Lawrence  and  Stephen  Davis  to  supervise  the  mend¬ 
ing  of  the  ‘ 'River  Highway”;  and  Samuel  Kitchell  and  Edward  Ball 
over  the  highway  at  the  "Great  Swamp.”  And  the  order  was  that 
"these  four  (men)  are  to  join  together  (and)  *  see  after  the 
mending  of  the  Middle  Highway  that  goes  down  the  Great  Neck.” 
Mr.  Pierson  continues : 

Newark  was  required  by  the  Dutch  to  nominate  by  a  plurality  vote 
six  persons  for  "schepens”  or  magistrates.  In  accordance  with  the 
desire  of  the  Dutch,  Robert  Bond,  Sergeant  John  Ward,  our  ances¬ 
tors,  and  Jasper  Crane  and  three  others  were  nominated  on  August 
10,  1673,  for  the  office  of  magistrates,  and  the  first  three  receiving 
the  highest  number  of  votes  were  selected  by  the  commissioners  and 
sworn  in,  on  September  1,  1673,  and  they  returned  home  as  "Sche¬ 
pens.”  Samuel  Kitchell  was  the  sixth  man  nominated  but  failed  of 
selection.  Newark’s  representatives  in  the  house  of  deputies  conven¬ 
ed  at  Woodbridge,  on  August  23  of  the  year,  were  Deacon  Richard 
Lawrence  and  Sergeant  Richard  Harrison,  our  ancestors. 

Next  was  the  hardest  task  of  all — swearing  allegiance  to  the  Dutch 
supremacy.  Assembled  at  the  Meeting-House  on  September  6, 
1673,  the  planters  felt  their  position  keenly.  Seventy-five  names 
were  recorded  at  the  roll  call;  eleven  were  absent,  and  no  one 
answered  for  them.  Resisting  to  the  very  last  the  substitution  of  the 
Dutch  government  for  that  of  Puritanism,  the  dyed-in-the-wool 
adherents  of  the  faith  found  sudden  business  errands  up  the  river, 
or  back  in  the  mountains.  They  were  all  known  and  would  even- 
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tually  have  to  acknowledge  the  Dutch  authority,  or  suffer  the  loss  of 
their  property. 

The  military  officials  also  subscribed  to  the  oath  of  their  office. 
'‘Ensign  Samuel  Kitchell,”  under  Lieutenant  John  Ward,  was  sworn 
in,  being  given  charge  of  the  town  soldiers  for  the  protection  of 
local  property. 

The  religion  of  the  established  church  was  superseded  by  “that  of 
the  Reformed  Christian  church,  to  be  maintained  in  conformity 
(with)  the  Synod  of  Dodrecht  without  permitting  any  other  sect  at¬ 
tempting  anything  contrary  thereto.’’  The  affairs  of  Newark  were 
soon  adjusted,  but  not  altogether  in  a  spirit  of  sincere  relationship  to 
the  new  government. 

The  war  was  approaching  to  an  end.  The  Dutch-Puritans  were 
about  to  be  relieved  of  their  hyphen,  on  November  7,  1674.  The 
treaty  of  peace  was  signed  on  February  9,  1674,  “over  the  seas,” 
before  the  news  reached  America.  On  the  restoration  of  the  En¬ 
glish  government  Governor  Carteret  resumed  his  office  on  Novem¬ 
ber  6,  1674.  The  settlers,  fearing  that  they  might  suffer  inconve¬ 
nience  on  account  of  their  giving  allegiance  to  the  Dutch  suprema¬ 
cy,  consulted  together,  and  were  in  favor  of  conservative  action. 
Consequently  at  the  town  meeting,  on  the  seventh,  it  was  agreed: 
“Mr.  (Samuel)  Kitchell  and  Mr.  (John)  Ward,  (Senior)  ,  are 
chosen  to  go  over  to  Bergen  to  hear  what  the  Governor  hath  to  read 
according  to  his  Warrant.”  Before  this,  on  October  31,  it  was 
agreed : 

“Mr.  Kitchell,  Mr.  Ward,  Mr.  Pierson,  Deacon  Lawrence, 
Sarge(a)nt  Harrison  and  (four  others)  are  chosen  a  Committee  to 
consider  of  such  Things  as  may  tend  (to)  the  Good  of  the  Town; 
also  they  have  Liberty  to  debate  of  such  Things  with  any  they  shall 
see  Occasion  so  to  do,  without  calling  a  Town  Meeting.’’ 

These  nine  men,  tried  and  true,  were  the  reconstructionists  of  the 
returned  Puritanism,  and  well  did  they  perform  their  labors.  But 
eventually  it  dawned  up  on  their  mind  that  it  would,  they  argued  at 
the  meeting  of  December  11,  1674,  be  too  presumptuous  to  dictate 
terms,  therefore  it  was  ordered: 

Mr.  Kitchell,  Mr.  Ward,  Deacon  Lawrence,  Serge(a)nt  Harri¬ 
son  and  (two  others)  are  chosen  to  go  down  to  Elizabeth  Town  to 
treat  with  the  Governor  upon  the  particulars  written,  and  if  they  can 
agree  without  (it)  not  to  deliver  that  writing;  but  in  case  he 
will  not  hear  them,  then  they  are  to  present  this  Writing  to  him  and 
leave  it  with  him.”  *  *  *  * 

Governor  Carteret  and  his  council  met  with  them  at  the  gover¬ 
nor’s  house  in  Elizabethtown  a  few  days  later.  Cordial  spirit  marked 
the  conference  at  the  beginning.  “Directions,  Instructions  and  Or¬ 
ders,”  from  (the)  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  George  Carteret  of  England,  Lord 
Proprietor  of  the  province  of  Nova  Caesarea  (New  Jersey),  in  writ¬ 
ing  were  read.  It  was  pointed  out  that  all  land  possessed  by  the 
planters  before  the  war  with  Holland  should  revert  to  them  without 
reservation,  including  the  Barbadoes  Neck  purchased  from  the  Dutch 
government.  But,  to  their  dismay  and  bitterness,  they  listened  to  a 
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filthy  clause,”  which  was  not  expected,  being  coupled  with  a  most 
drastic  alternative.  It  referred  to  the  collection  of  “quitrent”  tithes, 
including  growing  rent  due,  &  (in)  arrear(s)  since  the  twenty-fifth 
Day  of  March,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  Seaventy.”  In  lieu 
of  money  currant,”  the  Governor  was  directed  to  accept  farm  pro¬ 
duce,  if  offered  in  payment.  But,  when  the  reading  came  to  the 
sixth  clause,  the  committee  took  exception  to  it.  It  was  “That  the 
Land  to  be  purchase  from  tyme  to  tyme,  as  there  shall  bee  occasion 
by  the  Governor  &  (his)  Council  from  the  Indians,  in  the  name  of 
the  Lords'  Proprietors,  and  then  every  individual  person  is  to  reim¬ 
burse  the  Lords’  Proprietors  at  the  Same  Rate,  as  it  was  purchased 
together  with  the  charges.”  And  the  governor  desired  it  distinctly 
understood  that  absolute  power  was  vested  in  him  and  his  council  to 
admit  all  persons  desiring  residence  in  the  province,  but  who  were 
not  to  have  a  voice  in  the  town  government  unless  actually  holding 
land  by  patent  from  the  governor.  He  had  also  the  power  to  con¬ 
vene  and  dissolve  the  assembly,  but  the  “Court  of  Assize  and  Ses¬ 
sion”  was  to  be  created  by  the  entire  body — himself,  council  and 
deputies — each  town  having  two  representatives  in  the  latter  house. 

The  conference  continued  and  ended  ceremoniously.  The  New¬ 
ark  committee,  disappointed,  returned  home  and  reported  the  results 
to  the  settlers.  Deliberating  on  the  situation,  a  stronger  committee 
was  chosen,  on  March  8,  167(5),  as  we  read  from  the  proceedings 
of  the  meeting : 

“Being  it  is  thought  fit  we  should  send,  in  Writing,  our  Minds 
about  Patterning,  to  the  Governor,  Mr.  (John)  Ward,  Deacon 
Lawrence  and  Thomas  Johnson  are  chosen  to  go  down  to  Eliza¬ 
bethtown  and  present  it,  and  also  to  debate  with  him  about  that 
Matter.  Both  (the)  Mr.  Piersons  (meaning  father  and  son)  are  de¬ 
sired,  together  with  Mr.  Kitchell,  to  draw  up  Matters,  in  Short,  for 
that  End.  ” 

They  also  were  met  with  a  rebuff.  Committees  were  sent,  how¬ 
ever,  two  or  three  times  each  year  seeking  redress  from  commands 
entirely  out  of  the  Puritan  range  of  fair  dealing. 

The  acquistion  of  the  Kingsland  farm,  a  large  tract  of  land,  com¬ 
prising  thirty-five  hundred  acres  of  upland  and  ten  thousand  acres  of 
meadow  land,  located  northerly  of  Newark,  now  Bellville,  for  the 
town  unfortunately  proved  a  humiliating  financial  loss.  This  was 
the  well-known  New  Barbadoes  Neck.  Mr.  Pierson  says,  “if  they 
had  been  more  thoughtful  when  securing  this  title  to  upland  and 
meadow  from  the  Dutch  government  ten  years  of  worriment  would 
have  been  avoided.” 

The  tract  was  purchased  by  William  Sanford,  of  Newark,  from 
the  Hackensack  Indians  in  1668.  Later,  Nathaniel  Kingsland,  “Ser¬ 
geant-Major  in  the  Island  of  the  New  Barbadoes,”  was  granted  two- 
thirds  of  the  upper  part  of  the  tract.  The  Newark  planters,  in  1671, 
at  the  instance  of  Jasper  Crane,  were  casting  covetous  glances  at 
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this  attractive  property.  In  fact  they  were  overwhelmed  with  its  ac¬ 
quirement,  and  negotiations  with  Kingsland  were  in  progress  when 
the  Dutch  confiscated  the  entire  estate  in  the  summer  of  1673. 
1  hey  then  grasped  the  opportunity  for  bargaining  with  the  new  own¬ 
ers.  At  the  town  meeting  of  September  6,  1673,  it  was  ordered  : 

That  a  Petition  should  be  sent  to  the  Generals,  at  New  Orange, 
that  if  (it)  might  be  We  might  have  the  Neck.  Mr.  Crane  and  Mr. 
Johnson  are  chosen  to  carry  this  Petition,  and  treat  with  the  Gener¬ 
als  about  the  Neck. 

Governor  Anthony  Colve  received  them.  According  to  Nar¬ 
rator  Pierson,  he  was  in  an  affable  mood,  probably  with  the  prospects 
of  a  substantial  addition  to  the  Dutch  treasury.  The  governor  in¬ 
formed  Mr.  Crane,  who  acted  as  chairman,  that  the  formal  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  estate  would  be  assumed  in  the  name  of  the  Holland 
government,  and  the  sale  would  soon  be  consummated.  A  procla¬ 
mation  was  issued  on  October  1,  1673,  according  to  promise,  order¬ 
ing  the  sale.  In  its  efforts  to  secure  the  prize,  and  aware  of  the 
forthcoming  sale,  Newark  pledged  three  hundred  and  ten  pounds 
(about  fifteen  hundred  dollars)  on  October  13. 

On  that  day  John  Catlin  and  John  Ward,  the  turner,  the  latter 
our  ancestor,  were  “chosen  to  go  over  to  New  Orange  to  buy 
Kingsland’ s  Part  of  the  Neck  as  Cheap  as  they  can,’’  such  being  the 
order  of  the  town  meeting.  The  commissioners  would  not  dicker 
over  the  terms,  however.  So  the  original  offer  was  accepted,  and 
the  Kingsland  estate  became  a  part  of  Newark. 

Delivery  of  the  deed  was,  however,  withheld.  Fruitlessly,  “Mag¬ 
istrate  Crane”  and  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson,  jr. ,  visited  the  commis¬ 
sion.  John  Brown,  son  of  our  ancestor,  was  sent  over  on  July  3, 
1674,  but  he,  too,  received  scant  courtesy  at  the  Dutch  headquarters. 
War  between  Holland  and  England-France  had  ceased,  and  town 
was  responsible  for  the  debt  of  three  hundred  and  ten  pounds  invest¬ 
ed  in  the  Kingsland  estate. 

Realizing  that  the  purchase  money  must  be  gotten  back,  the  town 
voted  on  February  7,  1676,  that  Nicholas  Bayard,  Secretary  of  the 
Dutch  commission  : 

Should  be  sued  in  Respect  of  recovering  the  Money  which  was 
paid  upon  Account  of  ye  Neck,  Sergeant  Thomas  Johnson  and  John 
Ward,  Turner,  are  chosen  to  prosecute  this  Suit  (against)  Mr.  Bay¬ 
ard.  (And)  in  case  of  Thomas  Johnson’s  absence,  Sam’l  Kitchell 
is  chosen  in  his  stead. 

On  the  resumption  of  the  British  domination,  Kingsland  was  again 
in  possession  of  his  property,  minus  his  livestock  and  other  confis¬ 
cated  articles,  and  on  January  1,  1682,  it  was  “agreed  by  vote  that 
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the  Difference  between  the  Town  and  the  Farmers  shall  be  ended  by 
the  committee  already  chosen.”  And,  in  this  way  was  the  famous 
Neck  purchase  settled,  but  several  poor  Newarkers,  disappointed  and 
outwitted,  were  already  under  the  sod  by  this  time.  In  Newark 
homes,  on  New  Year’s  day  which  was  March  25,  1682,  fervent 
prayers  were  sent  up  to  Almighty  God  that  the  tkNeck  Account” 
was  no  more. 

The  second  purchase  of  land  from  the  native  Indians,  extending 
from  the  foot  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  was  contemplated  on 
March  30,  1677.  Samuel  Kitchell  and  two  others  were  chosen, 
with  the  assistance  of  our  learned  ancestor,  the  Rev.  Abraham  Pier¬ 
son,  to  draw  up  a  Petition  to  the  Governor  and  (his)  Council,”  in 
which  is  another  note  of  insistence.  When  plans  were  completed 

Mr.  Ward,  Mr.  Johnson,  Deacon  Tompkins  and  Stephen  Davis, 
or  some  of  them,  are  chosen  to  present  the  Petition  to  the  Governor 
and  (his)  Council.” 

Not  waiting  for  official  sanction,  the  settlers,  with  the  determina¬ 
tion  characteristic  of  their  way  of  taking  hold  of  problems  more  or 
less  intricate,  designated  at  the  same  meeting: 

John  Curtis  and  John  Treat  to  run  the  West  Line  with  the  Indi¬ 
ans,  and  to  meet  with  Edward  Ball  and  Daniel  Dodd,  who  are  chosen 
to  run  the  Northern  Line  with  the  Indians,  and  to  meet  with  others 
on  the  Mountain. 

Friendly  relations  between  the  town  and  the  Proprietary  govern¬ 
ment  outwardly  continued,  however.  Quitrents — produce  and  grain 
— were  paid  as  often  as  the  year  ended.  The  Carteret  administra-1 
tion  was,  nevertheless,  doomed  to  an  early  disintegration. 

The  town  meetings  were  not  always  fully  attended.  Frequently 
less  than  a  majority  of  planters  failed  to  answer  their  names  to  the 
roll  call.  As  a  result  fines  were  provided  for  their  negligence  and 
absenteeism.  Narrator  Pierson  brought  out  the  first  intimation  of  the 
scant  assemblage  as  emanated  in  the  record  of  November  18,  1672. 
It  forced  the  personal  visits  made  upon  the  delinquents  by  the  towns¬ 
men  and  constables,  and  every  human  power  was  exercised  to  awaken 
a  keener  sense  of  the  electorate’s  duty. 

Among  the  attendants  at  the  meeting  of  January  1,  168(4),  were 
our  nine  indirect  lineal  ancestors,  who  took  the  business-like  method. 
A  resolution  was  brought  up  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that: 

Whereas,  there  is  an  Order  made  by  (the)  Vote  (of  the)  21  (st) 
of  March,  1675-6,  for  our  Orderly  attendance  at  (the)  Town  Meet¬ 
ings,  and  for  Want  of  due  Execution  many  are  remiss  in  their  At¬ 
tendance,  by  which  means  (the)  Town(’s)  Business  is  much  hin¬ 
dered,  and  some  as  do  attend  are  much  damnified  by  (the)  losing 
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(of)  their  Time.  We  that  are  now  present,  do  assent  that  all  (the) 
past  offenses  upon  this  account  be  (made)  past  *  *  to  this 

day.  And  we  do  now  subscribe  our  names,  [provided  that  Three- 
fourths  of  the  planters  do  subscribe],  to  submit  to  *  *  every 

Penalty  in  that  Order  before  mentioned,  upon  our  late  Coming,  total 
Absence,  or  irregular(ly)  going  (out)  before  the  Meeting  (is)  dis¬ 
missed.  And  Whereas,  the  said  Order  directs  every  Delinquent  to 
give  (his)  Reason  to  the  Town.  We  do  now  agree,  and  think  it 
most  fit(ting),  that  Three  Men  in  each  End  of  the  Town  be  Chosen 
for  each  Person  that  is  remiss,  to  repair  to  (him)  within  two  or  three 
days  at  the  most  after  the  Meeting,  and  if  (his)  Reason  (is)  satisfy¬ 
ing  to  them  why  (he)  w(as)  absent  (he)  shall  be  remitted  (his) 
Fine;  otherwise,  (within)  three  Days  after  such  Town  Meeting, 
(his)  Name  *  *  *  shall  be  returned  to  the  Constable  who 

is  to  gather  up  such  Fines  and  shall  have  half  (of  them)  for  his  Pains. 

On  the  roll  of  men  appear  the  names  of  our  ancestors,  Samuel 
Kitchell,  John  Ward,  Senior,  Richard  Lawrence,  John  Brown, 
senior,  John  Ward,  (the)  Turner,  John  Bruen,  Samuel  Harrison 
and  Joseph  Riggs,  to  stand  by  the  drastic  measure  of  levying  fines  on 
their  fellow  citizens.  The  resolution  that  refers  to  the  recorded 
minute  of  March  21,  167(6),  mentions  that: 

Having  had  much  trouble  about  disorderly  coming  to  Town  Meet¬ 
ings — the  Town  doth  now  agree  that  Twenty-four  Hours  shall  be 
accorded  legal  Warning,  and  if  any  Man  doth  not  come  to  the  Place 
of  Meeting  to  answer  to  his  Name,  at  the  second  Beat  of  the  Drum, 
shall  be  fined  6r.  (If  absent  a  whole  day),  he  is  to  be  fined  half  a 
Crown,  and  for  half  a  Day’s  Absence  fifteen  Pence,  and  for  going 
(out)  before  the  Meeting  is  dismissed  without  leave  (from  the 
authority  in  office)  two  shillings.  Also,  if  any  man  (is)  absent  (a) 
Part  of  the  Day,  he  shall,  beside  his  fine,  lose  his  Vote,  and  stand 
to  what  the  Town  hath  done  or  shall  do  in  his  Absence. 

A  title  to  the  Indian  land  the  town  purchased  was  desired  in  writ¬ 
ing,  and  it  was  the  sense  of  the  meeting  on  May  30,  1684,  that: 

There  shall  be  a  Committee  chosen  to  consider  and  draw  up  some¬ 
thing  as  may  be  in  Readiness  if  Occasion  (comes)  to  manifest  our 
Right  and  Title  to  the  Land  we  bought  of  the  Heathen (s),  and  pre¬ 
sent  the  same  to  the  Town,  (and)  to  have  the  Town’s  approbation 
if  they  like  it. 

Samuel  Kitchell,  John  Ward,  senior,  Richard  Lawrence  and  three 
others  were  designated  to  go  on  the  committee,  with  “Liberty  to  call 
in  *  (the)  Help  and  Advice  of  any  one,  not  of  the  Committee, 
(in  the  formation  of  a  written  document).” 

When  the  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson,  jr. ,  was  called  to  be  helpful  to 
his  father,  Samuel  was  appointed,  with  the  deacons,  to  make  a  rating 
for  their  maintenance.  Samuel  and  Abraham,  jr. ,  were  brothers-in- 
law.  As  early  as  1684  dissension  appeared  in  the  town  on  account 
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of  the  younger  Pierson’s  independent  stand  for  reforms  in  the  church 
affairs,  and  his  desire  for  a  general  revision  of  the  Puritan  practices. 
People  were  arrayed  for,  and  against  him,  and  even  his  salary  was 
withheld.  Matters  were  approaching  a  climax  during  the  winter  of 
1687  when  the  pastor’s  supporters,  having  a  majority  vote  at  the 
town  meeting  on  January  9,  1688,  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

It  is  fully  and  unanimously  consented  to,  and  agreed  upon  by  every 
Planter  now  present,  all  being  called  by  Name,  (who)  will  from 
Time  to  Time  pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid  yearly,  in  their  full  propor¬ 
tion,  equally,  in  a  Rate  that  may  be  agreed  on  by  the  Major  Part  of 
the  Town,  (for)  the  Maintenance  and  Allowance  now  agreed  upon, 
for  the  upholding  and  preaching  of  the  Word  in  our  Town,  and 
Eighty  Pounds  by  the  Year  is  agreed  upon  to  be  allowed  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  Minister,  with  his  firewood,  and  to  be  Rate  free.  Note:  it  is  to 
be  understood  that  every  man  (who)  doth  now  subscribe  to  this 
Agreement,  he  paying  his  Proportion  in  the  Rate,  shall  not  be  liable 
to  be  prosecuted  to  make  Payment  for  any  (who)  may  be  deficient 
in  non-payment.  In  Confirmation  whereof,  we  have  her (e) unto  set 
to  our  Names. 

In  this  agreement  drawn  were  fifty  signatures,  and  among  them 
were  Samuel  Kitchell,  John  Ward,  Senior,  John  Bruen,  Joseph 
Riggs,  Samuel  Harrison,  John  Brown  and  Richard  Lawrence,  our 
indirect  lineal  ancestors. 

Author  Pierson  says  Samuel  Kitchell,  Richard  Harrison,  “Serg. ’’ 
John  Ward,  John  Ward,  the  turner,  and  the  other  Newark  settlers, 
who  lived  as  late  as  1680,  were  ever  ready — the  sacrifices  counted 
not — to  serve  the  town  and  province.  Their  counsel  materially  aid¬ 
ed  in  quieting  the  public  feeling.  The  leaders  ever  enjoined  deliber¬ 
ateness  in  dealing  with  the  affairs  of  the  town  and  province,  and  this 
excellent  spirit  assisted  largely  in  overcoming  obstacles  in  the  pathway 
of  the  community’s  progress. 

Samuel  married  for  the  first  time  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on 
March  11,  1657,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Wakeman,  a  magistrate 
and  one  of  the  important  men  of  Connecticut;  and  by  her  he  had 
five  daughters  and  one  son.  She  was  baptized  in  New  Haven  on 
September  16,  1658.  The  second  time  he  married  Grace  Pierson 
in  Branford,  Conn.,  in  1666.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Abraham  Pierson,  and  sister  of  the  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson,  jr. ,  who 
became  the  first  president  of  Yale  college  in  1701.  She  was  born 
in  Branford  on  July  31,  1650. 

Samuel’s  mother  died  in  Greenwich,  Conn.,  in  April  of  1682. 
He  went  up  in  March  of  the  following  year  to  claim  his  legacy  only 
to  find  himself  running  counter  with  his  brother-in-law,  Jeremiah 
Peck,  on  some  unnamed  disagreement.  Below  is  their  mutual 
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agreement  for  submission  to  an  arbitration,  as  found  on  file  in  the 
Hartford  archives: 

Know  all  men,  by  these  presents,  that  whereas,  ther(e)  (are) 
differences  between  vs  Jeremia(h)  Peck  and  Samuell  Ketchell. 
We,  the  aforesaid  Jeremia(h)  Peck  and  Samuel  Ketchell,  doe  refer 
the  I  ssue  and  determination  of  all  matters  (in)  difference  between 
vs  unto  Mr.  John  Banks,  Lieut.  Cornellius  Hull,  Ensign  Robert 
Turney,  Josiah  Harvy  and  Samuell  Eeills,  being  persons  mutually 
chosen  by  us  to  Issue  and  determin(e)  all  Matters  in  Controversie 
between  us.  And  we,  the  aforesaid  Jeremia(h)  Peck  and  Samuell 
Ketchell,  doe  hereby  engage  ourselves,  each  to  (the)  other,  in  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  in  Currant  Country  pay  to  attend  the 
said  arbitrators  in  declaring  all  the  differences  between  us,  and  to 
stand  to  and  abide  by  the  Issue  &  determenation  of  the  said  Arbitra¬ 
tors,  or  any  three  of  them,  the  said  one  hundred  pounds  to  be  payd 
by  the  party  defic(i)ent  to  the  party  observant  of  the  said  arbitra- 
tors(’)  award,  Issuing  the  differ(e)nce  within  Two  dayes  after  the 
date  hereof,  and  declare  the  same  at  Mr.  Samuell  Wakeman(')s 
house  in  Fairfield.  In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hear (e) unto  set 
our  hands,  this  14th  day  of  March,  1683. — Witnessed  by  us,  Samuell 
Wakeman  (and)  Thomas  Staples.  —  (Signed),  Jeremia(h)  Peck; 
(Signed),  Samuell  Kitchell. — This  is  a  True  Coppy,  according  to 
the  original  P(er)  Mr.  Will(ia)m  Hill,  Clarke. 

Samuel  died  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  April  26,  1690,  in  his  fifty- 
eighth  year.  His  will  was  opened  and  read.  It  was  drawn  up  on 
February  11,  1684.  He  names  his  wife  Grace  to  be  executrix  of 
his  will,  but  as  she  was  not  then  living  1 'letters  of  administration  on 
June  13,  1690,  were  granted  to  Patrick  Falckoner,  of  Newark, 
(whom)  the  executrix  named,  having  died  before  the  testator/ ’ 
The  document  was  put  on  record  on  the  twentieth.  Following  is 
the  facsimile  of  his  will : 

Whereas ,  I,  Sam(ue)ll  Kitchell,  of  Newarke,  in  the  Province  of 
East  New  Jersey,  being  weeke  in  boddy,  but  of  sound  understanding 
and  memory,  Blessed  bee  god,  doe  make  this,  my  last  Will  and 
Testam(en)t,  in  manner  and  forme  following — 

Ffirst:  I  bequeath  my  soul  into  the  hands  of  almighty  god,  hope- 
ing  for  salvation  from  the  Ritches  of  his  grace,  by  the  alone  merritts 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  through  ffaith  in  his  laws,  also  I  Com(m)itt  my 
boddy  to  the  earth  decently  to  bee  buryed,  and  there  to  Rest  untill 
the  Resurrection  of  the  Just,  and  as  for  my  worldly  Estate,  I  dispose 
of  it,  as  followeth— 

Imprf im)is,  all  my  just  debts  and  ffunerall  charges  being  paid.  I  doe 
will  and  bequeath  unto  my  deare  and  loveing  wife  grace  Kitchell  one- 
third  p(  ar)t  of  my  whole  Estate  and  my  now  dwelling  house  for  her 
Comfort  and  use  (during)  the  tyme  of  her  continueing  my  widdow. 

2ly ,  my  will  is,  and  I  doe  will  and  bequeath  unto  my  eldest  son 
Sam(ue)ll  Kitchell  a  d(o)uble  portion  of  my  Estate,  after  my  wife 
(has)  her  thirds  taken  out — 
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jly,  my  will  is,  and  I  doe  will  and  bequeath  unto  my  daughter 
Elizabeth  Tompkins,  and  to  my  daughter  Abigail  Ward,  unto  my 
daughter  Mary  Kitchell,  and  unto  my  daughter  Bethial  Kitchell,  an.d 
unto  my  daughter  Grace  Kitchell,  and  unto  my  daughter  Susan (n)ah 
Kitchell  and  (unto)  my  son  Abraham  Kitchell,  each  one  to  have  a 
single  portion  of  my  said  Estate,  reckoning  what  my  said  daughters 
Elizabeth  and  Abigaill  hath  already  received — 

4ly,  my  will  is  that  my  wife  Grace  Kitchell  (shall)  have  twenty 
pounds  from  the  whole  Estate  before  any  devition  bee  made  in  con- 
sideracon  of  bringing  up  my  two  younger  children,  whom  I  doe  ap¬ 
point  to  be  executrix  of  this,  my  will — 

Lastly ,  my  will  is,  if  it  (should)  please  god  to  take  away  any  of 
my  above  s(ai)d  children  before  they  come  to  age  to  have  their  por¬ 
tion  (s)  delivered  to  them,  that  then  it  shall  bee  equally  devided  be¬ 
twixt  those  as  doe  survive;  I  doe  also  request  my  loveing  brother-in- 
law  Mr.  Abraham  pierson  and  my  Loving  ffriend  John  [I]  Browne, 
Jun(’)r,  to  bee  my  overseers  of  this,  my  will,  and  for  the  confirma- 
con  of  this,  my  last  will  and  testam(en)t,  I  have  hereunto  sett  to  my 
hand  and  seale,  this  eleventh  day  of  ffeb(ruary),  one  thousand  six 
hundred  (and)  eighty  and  three-ffour. — Signed  and  sealed  in  the 
pr(e)sence  of  Abraham  pierson  (and)  John  [I]  Browne,  Jun(’)r. — 
(Signed),  Samuell  Kitchell. 

Newarke,  20th,  June,  1690,  this  day,  Mr.  Abraham  pearson  and 
John  [I]  Browne,  Jun(’)r. ,  the  two  witnesses  to  the  above  written 
will,  came  into  the  open  Court  of  sessions,  and  did  solemnly  sweare 
by  the  only  god  that  they  saw  Sam(ue)ll  Kitchell  signe,  seale  and 
deliver  the  same  will,  and  that  at  the  same  tyme,  hee  was  of  sound 
minde  and  memory. 

By  order  of  Court,  Ja.  Emott. 

To  all  *  people  and  others  whatsoever,  to  whom  these 
pr(e)sent  writeings,  or  Lett(e)rs  Testimoniall  shall  come,  greet¬ 
ing:  Know  yee  that  wee  have  admitted,  and  by  these  pr(e)sents, 

doe  admitt  patricke  ffalckner  of  the  towne  of  Newarke,  Mer¬ 
chant,  administrator  of  all  and  singular  the  Rights  and  Creditts, 
goods  and  chattells  of  Sam(ue)ll  Kitchell  of  the  S(ai)d  towne,  lately 
deceased  [whose  will  is  hereunto  annexed,  and  the  executrix  therein 
named  (the)  deceased  before  the  Intestate]  truely  and  ffaithfully,  to 
administer  of  the  same  and  a  full  just  and  p(er)fect  inventory  and 
appraizem(en)t  of  all  and  singular,  the  goods,  Chattells,  Rights, 
And  Creditts  of  the  same  deceased,  to  make  *  the  same  to 
Exhibit  into  the  Register(’)s  office  of  East  New  Jersey  on  or  be¬ 
fore  the  thirteenth  day  of  December  now  next  ensuing,  and  also  all 
such  goods,  chattells  and  creditts  of  the  said  deceased,  att  the  tyme 
of  his  deceased,  w(hi)ch,  att  any  tyme  after,  shall  come  to  the 
hands  and  possession  of  him,  the  s(ai)d  patrick  ffalckener,  or  into 
the  hands  and  possession  of  any  other  p(er)son  or  p(er)sons  for 
him,  doe  well  and  truely  administer  according  to  law,  and  further 
doe  make  or  cause  to  be  made  a  true  and  just  accompt  of  his  said 
administracon,  on  or  before  the  ffourteenth  day  of  June,  w(hi)ch 
shall  bee  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  six  hundred  (and) 
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ninety-one. — Dated,  att  Eliza(beth)towne,  the  thirteenth  day  of 
June,  Anno  Dom(ini ),  1690.  Ja.  Emott,  Reg(istra)r. 

Though  no  memorial  marks  his  resting  place,  enough  is  known  to 
indicate  its  locality.  In  the  course  of  ‘Judicious”  improvements 
made  during  1916,  under  the  direction  of  the  committee,  on  the 
public  grounds,  the  hitherto  unknown  repository  of  the  mortal  re¬ 
mains  of  “Mr.  Samuel  KitcheH”  was  discovered,  and  also  were 
those  of  his  near  kindred.  With  a  little  attention  on  the  part  of 
these  whose  ancestors  were  the  pioneers  of  Essex  and  Morris  coun¬ 
ties,  much  can  be  done  to  beautify  the  sacred  enclosure  into  which 
were  gathered  the  remains  of  the  successive  generations  that  finished 
their  course (s)  within  the  town  and  its  vicinity,  at  a  recent  period — 
an  ancestry  of  which  none  should  be  ashamed,  and  of  which  every 
one  is  entitled  to  a  decent  burial  place. 

Apparently  no  patent  of  land  grants  issued  to  Samuel  can  be 
found  on  record,  although  it  is  known  that  he  had  land  tracts,  as  cit¬ 
ed  by  the  following  scheduled  dates: 

August  28,  1675,  a  patent  was  granted  to  Jasper  Crane  for  “twen¬ 
ty  acres,  at  the  head  of  a  branch  of  (the)  Second  River,  adjoining 
(to)  Samuel  Kitchell(’s  land)”;  March  15,  1694,  to  John  Curtis, 
for  a  tract  of  “5  acres  in  the  Little  Neck,  S(outh  of  Samuel’s 
deceased  father)  Robert  Kitchell(’s),”  and  “4  a(cres)  of  * 

Salt  meadow,  N(orth  of  Samuel’s  deceased  father)  Robert  Kitch- 
ell(’s)”;  December  20,  1695,  to  John  Gardner,  for  “ten  acres  of 
land,  bounded  on  the  W(est  by)  Samuel  Kitchell(’s  land)”;  Janua¬ 
ry  23,  1696,  to  John  Prudden,  “for  a  lot  on  the  S(outh  side  of) 
Samuel  Kitchell(’s  land);  January  26,  1696,  to  John  Baldwin,  senior, 
for  “3  acres  in  the  Little  Neck,  S(outh  of  Samuel’s  deceased  moth¬ 
er)  Mrs.  Kitchell(’s  land),”  and  the  same  is  repeated  in  the  record, 
under  date  of  June  5,  1696;  under  the  same  date  to  John  Morris, 
for  a  tract  of  “20  a(cres)  on  the  hill,  N(orth  of)  Samuel  Kitch- 
ell(’s  land)”;  December  9,  1696,  to  Thomas  Pierson,  for  “4  a(cres 
of  land),  S(outh  of)  Samuel  Kitchell(’s  land)”;  December  10,  1696, 
to  Theophilus  Pierson,  for  “20  a(cres)  of  meadow  at  Wheeler’s 
Point,  E(ast  of)  Samuel  Kitchell(’s  land)”;  May,  1,  1697,  to  Esther, 
Widow  of  John  Bruen,  in  the  right  of  her  deceased  husband,  “4a2 
acres  of  the  Salt  meadow,  S(outh  of  Samuel’s  deceased  mother)  Mrs. 
Kitchell(’s  land)”;  May  1,  1697,  to  John  Crane,  “in  the  right  of 
his  father,  John  Crane,  late  of  Newark,  (for)  6  a(cres)  of  meadow 
by  the  Great  Island,  N(orth  of  Samuel  Kitchell(’s  land)”;  and 
“3M>  a(cres)  by  Maple  Island  Creek,  E(ast  of)  Samuel  Kitchell(’s 
land)”;  May  1,  1697,  to  Jonathan  Seers,  “in  the  right  of  Joseph 
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Walters,  (for)  3M?  a(cres)  in  the  Little  Neck,  S(outh  of)  Samuel 
Kitchell(  s  land)  ;  May  1,  1697,  to  Jabez  Rogers,  “a  home  lot  of 
6  acres  (bounded  on  the)  S(outh  by)  Samuel  Kitchell(’s  land)”; 
January  18,  1698,  to  Eliphalet  Johnson,  for  “a  lot  at  the  stone  house 
plain,  N (orth  of)  Samuel  Kitchell(’s  land)”;  March  25,  1698,  (to) 
Samuel  Huntington  for  “11  acres  on  the  hill,  s(outh  of)  Samuel 
Kitchell(  s  land),”  but  sold  to  Jonathan  Baldwin  on  March  18,  of 
the  following  year.  By  a  deed  of  Henry  Lyon,  of  Elizabethtown, 
dated  July  31,  1688,  he  sold  to  Patrick  Falckoner,  of  Woodbridge, 
merchant,  a  house  and  lot  in  Newark,  containing  nine  acres  north 
of  the  lot  of  Samuel  Kitchell’s. 

By  his  first  wife  Elizabeth,  Samuel  had  the  following  children: 

Sarah,  born  December  9,  1657. 

Elizabeth,  born  February  1,  1659;  baptized  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  March  13,  1659;  died  in  Milford,  Conn.;  was 
married  to  Seth,  son  of  Michael  Tompkins,  who  harbor¬ 
ed  in  his  house  the  fugitive  judges  of  King  Charles  1. 

Abigail,  born  August  10,  1661;  baptized  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  August  11,  1661;  was  married  to  John,  son  of 
John2  Ward,  senior. 

Samuel  was  living  in  February  of  1684;  apparently  settled  and 
died  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mary  was  married  to  Josiah,  son  of  John2  Ward,  the*  turner. 

Susanna  was  married  to  Jonathan,  son  of  Joseph  Baldwin,  of 
Milford,  Conn. 

By  his  second  wife  Grace,  he  had: 

ABRAHAM,  our  lineal  ancestor. 

Grace,  who  was  married  March  22,  1693,  to  Jonathan,  son 
of  Lieut.  Jonathan  Bell,  of  Stamford,  Conn.  She  died 
in  February  of  1694,  a  few  weeks  after  the  birth  of  a  son, 
January  15th. 

Authorities  consulted:  “Robert  Kitchel  and  His  Descendants,” 
by  Harvey  Dennison  Kitchel;  “Willis  Family  of  New  England  and 
New  Jersey,”  by  Charles  Ethelbert  Willis  and  Frances  Caroline 
Willis;  “John  Kitchel  and  Esther  Peck,”  by  George  Chalmers 
McCormick;  “History  of  Guilford  (Conn.),”  by  Ralph  Dunning 
Smyth;  New  Haven  Town  Record,”  by  Franklin  Bowditch  Dex¬ 
ter,  Litt.  D.;  “Genealogical  Notices  of  the  First  Settlers  of  Newark 
(N.  J. ),”  by  Samuel  H.  Congar;  “Narratives  of  Newark  (N.  J.),” 
by  David  Lawrence  Pierson;  “Newark  Town  Records”;  and  the 
probated  wills. 
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ABRAHAM3  KITCHELL  was  one  of  the  prominent  men  of 
Newark  at  an  early  age,  being  a  member  of  the  judiciary.  In  1710, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-one  years,  he  resigned  his  seat  on  the  bench 
and  moved  to  Hanover,  or  Whippany,  in  what  is  now  Morris  county. 
Sometime  before  that  year  a  few  pioneers  from  Newark  had  gone  up 
the  “Pesayak”  river  and  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  “  Whippanong,’  ’ 
west  of  the  “great  Mountain  Watchung,”  now  Orange  mountain. 
The  settlement  began  in  the  parish  of  Whippany,  in  the  township 
of  Hanover,  and  soon  overflowed  upon  the  “Neck”  that  lay  wedged 
between  the  two  rivers.  Whippany,  the  name  of  an  Indian  tribe, 
was  originally  “Whippanong,”  the  terminal  “ong,”  meaning  “wa¬ 
ter,”  is  found  on  many  of  the  Indian  names  of  Northern  New 
Jersey. 

At  the  time  of  their  advent  Hanover  and  Whippany  were  a  part 
of  Hunterton  county  as,  in  its  records  no  mention  is  made  of  any 
township  but  Hanover  within  the  present  bounds  of  Morris  county. 
It  is  presumed  that  the  settlement  of  Hanover  gave  the  name  to  the 
whole  region,  and  that  the  county  comprised  one  township  whose 
western  boundaries  are  of  the  most  vague  description.  In  1700  the 
township  of  “Whippanong”  was  constituted  to  include  all  the  ter¬ 
ritory  now  embraced  in  the  townships  of  Morris,  Chatham  and 
Hanover. 

Here  Abraham  and  his  wife,  Sarah  Bruen,  made  their  home.  By 
and  by  came  the  Mulfords  from  Eastern  Long  Island,  the  Cory 
descendants  of  Abraham3  Cory,  the  Farrands,  and  other  pioneer 
families  began  to  people  the  region.  Hanover  has  ever  since  been 
prolific  of  these  names.  Across  the  river,  south  of  Whippany  street, 
there  stood  in  1915  an  old  and  very  old-fashioned  dwelling,  known 
on  the  map  of  Morris  county  as  “the  Kitchell  homestead,”  built  by 
Abraham.  It  was  occupied  in  that  year  by  his  descendants  through 
the  line  of  David.  Originally,  when  Abraham  first  went  there,  it 
was  a  log  house  he  put  up  for  his  home. 

How  early  he  moved  to  Whippany  opinions  differ.  It  seems  he 
was  still  living  in  Newark  when  he  sold  to  Deacon  James  Wheeler 
in  December  of  1712,  what  seems  to  have  been  his  homestead  in 
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Newark,  left  to  him  by  will  from  his  father.  Later,  on  May  5, 
1713,  as  appears  by  a  deed  in  possession  of  a  descendant,  he  bought 
from  John  Prudden  a  “quondam  minister,”  a  tract  of  land  in  New¬ 
ark.  In  1718  John  Baldwin  conveyed  to  him  a  tract  of  ground. 
His  deed  of  a  certain  piece  of  meadow  land,  probably  the  same  one 
in  Newark  conveyed  to  Joseph  Baldwin,  as  dated  December  13, 
1729,  is  on  record.  On  May  20,  1724,  Rebecca  Wheeler,  of  Bur¬ 
lington,  deeded  to  him  one  thousand  and  seventy-five  acres  east  of 
the  Whippany.  The  last  transaction  might  have  been  made  shortly 
before  his  actual  moving  to  Whippany,  which  is  set  about  1724. 

While  providing  for  a  permanent  abode  for  his  family  in  the  new 
part  of  the  country  he  was  apparently  apprised  of  the  death  of  his 
half  brother-in-law  Josiah  Ward  at  Newark.  It  was  in  April  of 
1716.  As  Josiah  Ward’s  family  was  to  be  broken  up,  Abraham  of¬ 
fered  a  home  to  his  oldest  son  Samuel,  who  then  applied  in  his  peti¬ 
tion  to  the  provincial  authorities  on  April  8,  1716,  that  he  desired  to 
live  with  his  uncle  Abraham  Kitchell,  and  to  have  him  for  his  guardi¬ 
an.  In  his  application  he  gave  his  age  as  being  over  “fourteen  years 
old.”  His  brother  Robert,  on  May  14,  1717,  chose  his  uncle  Jo¬ 
siah  Ward  for  his  guardian,  to  whom  the  letters  were  given.  Appar¬ 
ently  while  Abraham  was  still  in  Newark,  he  was  chosen  at  the 
town  meeting  of  March  12,  1717  with  Joseph  Baldwin,  junior,  as 
“Sheep  Masters”  for  the  year. 

Evidently  Abraham  had  a  hand  in  the  establishing  of  the  first 
church  within  the  bounds  of  the  present  county  of  Morris,  which  was 
the  Hanover”  church  at  Whippanong,  or  Whippany,  as  it  is  now 
called.  In  its  church  history  the  earliest  record  is  a  deed,  dated  the 
second  of  September,  1718,  from  John  Richards,  “schoolmaster,’’ 
for  three  and  a  half  acres  of  land  adjoining  to  the  Whippany  river: 

In  consideration  of  ye  love,  good  will  and  affection  which  I  have, 
and  do  bear,  towards  my  Christian  friends  and  neighbours  in  Whip¬ 
panong,  *  especially  of  those  who  shall,  or  may  mutually  cove¬ 
nant  by  subscription  to  erect  *  *  a  Decent  and  Suitable 
Meeting  house  for  the  Public  Worship  of  God. 

The  land  was  granted  “for  a  Meeting-house,  school  house,  bury¬ 
ing  yard,  training  field,  and  such  Public  uses.”  The  lot  so  conveyed 
covers  the  old  burying  ground  at  Whippany,  and  upon  its  northwest 
corner  the  first  church  was  erected,  probably  of  very  humble  charac¬ 
ter.  It  was  in  December  of  1718,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Richards, 
that  Mr.  Hubbell  was  settled  and  became  the  first  pastor  of  the 
church.  In  all  the  while  Abraham  was  a  deacon  in  connection  with 
the  church  affairs. 
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An  account  of  the  church’s  founding  and  its  early  history,  evident¬ 
ly  written  by  Dr.  Jacob  Green,  as  taken  from  the  ancient  book  of 
church  records,  says : 

There  was  a  Ch(urc)h  gathered,  and  in  the  year  1718  Mr.  Na¬ 
thaniel  Hubbel(l)  was  ordained  and  settled  there  by  the  Presbytery  of 
New  York.  About  this  time  this  place  obtained  the  name  of  Han¬ 
over  and  became  a  township,  but  the  place  was  most  commonly 
known  by  the  Indian  name  Whippenung.  Mr.  Hubbel(l)  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  a  minister  here  till  1730  when,  for  some  uneasiness  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  people,  he  was  dismissed.  This  Ch(urc)h  had 
then  no  proper  book  of  records,  and  if  Mr.  Hubbel(l)  kept  any 
Ch(urc)h  records,  upon  paper  of  his  own,  they  were  not  left  to 
those  (who)  came  after  (him).  In  the  year  1730  Mr.  John  Nut- 
man  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Ch(urc)h  in  Hanover.  About  this 
time,  or  not  long  after,  there  was  a  new  parish  erected  at  Mor¬ 
ris  Town,  not  without  much  contention  and  difficulty  between  (the) 
Hanover  congregation  and  (that  of  the  Morristown).  In  the  year 
1745  Mr.  Nutman  was  dismist  from  his  pastoral  relation  to  the 
church,  occasioned  by  (some)  uneasiness  subsisting  between  him 
and  the  people.  This  Ch(urc)h  had  still  no  book  for  records,  and 
if  Mr.  Nutman  kept  any  on  paper  of  his  own  they  were  not  known 
of  by  those  (who)  came  after  (him). 

It  seems  about  1738  the  congregation  had  grown  to  some  extent 
that  led  to  a  division  of  opinion  for  the  organization  of  two  separate 
bodies.  Their  inability  to  come  to  an  agreement  ensued  in  their 
bringing  notice  to  the  Philadelphia  Synod,  which  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  go  to  Hanover  and  help  smoothen  out  “their  difficulties.” 
The  committee  on  returning  home  brought  a  report  to  the  Synod  on 
May  24,  1739,  saying  they  met  at  Hanover  on  July  26,  1738,  and 
recited  the  following  accounts  : 

The  committee,  in  order  to  lay  a  clear  foundation  to  go  upon, 
thought  proper  to  read  and  consider  the  minutes  of  the  Synod  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  affairs,  and  after  that  was  done  the  Moderator  proceed¬ 
ed  to  inquire  into  the  matter  they  were  come  about,  and  asked  the 
people  of  West  Hanover  whether  their  circumstances  were  altered 
for  the  better  since  the  casting  of  the  lot,  and  it  was  answered  by 
some  of  them  in  the  hearing,  and  (in)  behalf  of  the  whole,  that  they 
were  much  increased  as  to  (the)  numbers  of  persons  in  their  society, 
and  that  they  were  near  one-half  abler  than  they  were.  Which  rep¬ 
resentation  was  not  contradicted  nor  disproved  by  any  (one)  and  (it) 
plainly  appeared  to  the  committee  to  be  the  truth  of  their  case.  A 
paper  was  also  brought  in  by  Mr.  Kitchell  and  some  others  in  behalf 
of  the  eastern  part,  as  their  committee,  setting  forth  their  weakness 
and  expressing  their  desire  of  an  union  with  their  western  brethren, 
if  it  could  be  had  upon  reasonable  terms.  Upon  which  *  the 
committee  might  come  to  understand  the  real  truth  with  respect  to 
(the)  said  eastern  people,  (and  then)  the  Moderator  proceeded  to 
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interrogate  Mr.  Kitchell  and  others  of  (the)  said  eastern  part  about 
their  affairs,  and  they  informed  the  committee  that  they  were,  much 
stronger  than  when  the  lot  was  cast,  that  though  it  was  hard  with 
them  for  the  present  to  fulfill  their  obligations  to  Mr.  Nutman,  yet 
they  cannot  but  acknowledge  they  are  in  growing  circumstances  and 
(are)  able  to  support  *  themselves,  adding  withal  that  it  is  their 
mind,  and  the  mind  of  this  society,  not  to  have  an  union  with  the 
whole  of  the  western  society  but  with  a  part  only,  and  that  if  the 
committee  should  judge  them  to  unite  upon  any  of  the  former  terms, 
covenants  and  agreements,  it  would  be  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
and  be  prejudicial  to  the  interest  of  religion  among  them.  Where¬ 
upon  the  committee  came  unanimously  to  form  their  judgment  after 
the  following  manner,  viz. :  That  according  as  things  are  repre¬ 
sented  to  them  and  as  they  appear,  they  cannot  but  judge : 

1.  That  the  former  obligations  of  (the)  said  people,  by  virtue  of 
the  lot  formerly  cast  among  them,  are  now  impracticable. 

2.  That  the  end  of  the  said  lot  will  be  much  better  answered  by 
their  being  two  separate  societies  than  by  being  united  into  one,  as 
formerly  was  desired  and  proposed. 

3.  That  therefore  we  judge  (the)  said  western  people  may  be  a 
separate  society  by  themselves.  Furthermore,  to  prevent  any  dis¬ 
putes  or  difficulties  between  (the)  said  western  society  an  d  (the) 
Basking  Ridge,  it  was  proposed  and  agreed  to  mutually  by  (the)  said 
people  that  whosoever  were  desirous  of  going  from  the  congregation 
where  they  belonged  to  the  other  shall  have  liberty  to  do,  provided 
they  pay  off  all  their  respective  debts  to  the  society  to  which  they 
have  belonged. 

The  above  determination  of  the  committee  was  published  to  the 
aforesaid  people  and  all  parties  expressed  their  entire  satisfaction 
therein,  concluding  with  a  prayer. 

The  Hanover  township  still  was  a  part  of  Hunterton  county,  and 
the  settlement  within  had  grown  sufficiently  by  1722  to  be  thought 
worthy  of  the  honor  of  bearing  a  part  of  the  burden  of  government. 
Abraham  was  then  made  a  lieutenant  in  Captain  John  Howard's 
company  of  the  Hanover  militia.  He  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the 
peace  in  1725,  consequently  “Esq'r,”  by  Governor  William  Bur¬ 
nett,  who  then  also  was  governor  of  New  York.  He  was  commis¬ 
sioned  in  October  of  1737  to  act  as  assistant  county  judge  and  to 
hold  “Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,”  by  John  Hamilton,  who  was 
at  that  time  “President  of  (the)  Council”  when  the  “United  East 
and  West  Jersey”  was  separated  from  New  York  a  few  years  earlier. 
After  Morris  county  was  set  off  from  the  county  of  Hunterton  by 
legislation  on  March  15,  1739,  Abraham  was  among  six  men  to 
become  its  first  county  judges  on  March  25,  1740,  appointed  by 
Governor  Lewis  Morris,  in  whose  honor  the  county  was  named, 
to  hold  court  at  Morristown  for  life,  but  he  was  taken  by  death 
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soon  after,  on  December  2,  1741,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two  years. 

In  the  Proceedings  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society  is  an  article  en¬ 
titled  “Two  Most  Unique  Parchments  of  Morris  County,  N.  J.,” 
which  we  reproduce: 

Below  are  presented  for  the  interest  of  historians  and  genealogists, 
the  copies  of  two  parchments,  attached  with  red  tape,  once  possessed 
by  the  late  Frederick  A.  Canfield,  of  Dover,  N.  J.,  and  coming  at 
his  death  to  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  as  found  among  his 
papers  at  his  home  near  Succasunna,  N.  J.  Why  these  Morris 
county  militia  officers  and  soldier  citizens  chose,  or  were  constrained, 
so  sign  at  this  time  [1741-2],  is  not  clear.  No  similar  document  is 
extant  in  relation  to  other  sections  of  New  Jersey.  Evidently 
enough,  they  were  inspired  by  fears  of  the  Jacobite  activities  in  En¬ 
gland,  imperiling  the  throne  of  King  George  II,  though  the  period 
was  in  the  last  days  of  an  expiring  Jacobinism,  and  preceded  by  more 
than  three  years  the  invasion  of  England  by  Charles  Edward  [Bonny 
Charley]  Stuart  the  Young  Pretender,  son  of  James  Edward  the  old 
Pretender,  and  grandson  of  King  James  II,  deposed  in  the  Revo¬ 
lution  of  1688.  The  young  Pretender’s  forces  were  finally  defeated, 
April  27,  1746,  at  Culloden  Moor.  His  father,  the  Old  Pretender, 
was  still  living  in  France,  claiming  the  titles  which  the  Morris  Coun¬ 
ty  men,  in  their  oath  to  George  II,  so  vigorously  renounced.  Per¬ 
haps  rumors  of  more  Jacobite  activities  had  reached  Morris  county, 
though,  when  the  oaths  were  signed,  it  was  outwardly  quiet  across 
the  water.  Though  the  officers  of  the  militia  may  have  been  obliged 
to  take  oaths  of  allegiance,  it  would  seem  that  the  others  signed 
gratuitously.  Perhaps  some  local  impulse  of  a  sectarian  character 
impelled  them  to  the  oaths  which  show  a  strong  religious  urge. 
The  oath  regarding  the  Sacrament  was  probably  an  after  thought, 
and  shows  the  severe  convictions  held  at  that  time.  One  of  the 
signers  of  the  oaths  was  Eliab  Byram  who,  the  next  year,  w;as  instal¬ 
led  as  pastor  of  the  then  new  Mendham  Presbyterian  church. 

The  first  parchment  bears  the  list  of  forty-five  military  officers  of 
Morris  county  who  subscribed  their  names  after  being  qualified, 
among  which  we  find  the  signature  of  “Ab.  Kitchell,”  signed  on 
January  1,  1741,  and  the  other  paper  signed  by  the  same  subscribers 
on  April  20,  1741.  Evidently  our  judicial  ancestor  was  in  good 
health  at  the  time  of  the  signing,  not  dreaming  at  all  that  the  por¬ 
tending  abruption  of  his  life  was  near  at  hand.  He  now  sleeps  under 
the  name  of  “Deacon  Abraham  Kitchell,”  in  “God’s  Acre”  at 
Whippany.  He  is  known  by  the  family  tradition  as  being  the  second 
child  born  in  Newark  about  1679.  He  was  not  yet  twelve  years  old 
when  his  father  died. 

By  his  unprobated  will  he  provided  for  his  wife  Sarah,  left  the 
homestead  to  David,  the  youngest  son,  specifying  the  sums  he  should 
pay  to  the  other  heirs,  viz. :  ten  pounds  each  to  Joseph  and  John; 
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forty  pounds  to  Grace  Lindsley;  twenty-five  pounds  to  Mary  Leo¬ 
nard;  thirty-five  pounds  to  Abigail  Crane;  and  “the  plantation,”  if 

David  died  without  issue,  to  be  divided  equally  between  Joseph  and 
John. 

His  wife  Sarah  Bruen  was  a  daughter  of  John  Bruen,  and  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Obadiah  Bruen,  who  was  one  of  the  early  pioneers  of 
the  Newark  settlement.  She  was  born  in  Newark  about  the  same 
year  as  hei  husband,  and  survived  him  by  only  a  few  years,  dying  on 
Apiil  30,  1745,  in  ye  66th  year  of  her  age.  ”  She  was  buried  be¬ 
side  her  husband  in  the  old  Whippany  cemetery,  where  their  graves 
and  tombstones  may  still  be  seen. 

4  hrough  Sarah  by  Susan  Mulford,  wife  of  Captain  James  Cory, 
the  Corys  are  descendants  of  the  old  Bruen  family  of  England  which, 
it  is  said,  possesses  among  its  ancestry,  through  the  Holford  and 
other  lines,  considerable  of  the  nobility  and  royalty  of  Europe.  As 
she  came  of  a  very  ancient  and  distinguished  line  of  ancestors  it  is 
well  for  her  many  descendants  to  know  where  she  and  her  husband 
Abraham  were  buried,  so  they  may  visit  the  places  as  a  sacied  shrine. 

The  children  of  Abraham  and  Sarah  were: 

Samuel,  born  in  Newark,  January  6,  1704;  died  in  Parsip- 
pany,  November  19,  1732,  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
eight. 

Grace,  born  March  10,  1708,  died  in  1777;  was  wife  of 
Daniel  Lindsley. 

JOSEPH,  our  lineal  ancestor. 

John,  born  February  2,  1714;  died  January  9,  1777;  his  first 
wife  was  Maria  Phoenice;  his  second,  Keziah,  who  died 
before  1748,  and  was  a  daughter  of  Caleb  Ball,  a  Revo¬ 
lutionary  war  soldier;  his  third,  Mercy  (Parkurst,  proba¬ 
bly)  about  1750.  Rev.  Harvey  Dennison  Kitchel,  author 
of  Robert  Kitchel  and  His  Descendants,”  was  a  great 
grandson  of  John  by  his  third  marriage. 

Mary  Allis,  born  in  July  of  1715;  died  March  29,  1762;  wife 
of  Paul  Leonard.  She  is  on  record  as  “a  lover  of  true 
Godliness,  a  pattern  of  Patience,  meekness,  temperance 
and  charitie. 

Abigail,  born  in  November  of  1717;  died  August  20,  1801; 
wife  of  Edmund  Crane,  great  grandson  of  Jasper  Crane, 
of  Branford,  Conn.,  and  later  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

David,  born  in  1723;  died  December  26,  1753;  wife,  Ruth 
Tuttle.  He  inherited  the  “Kitchel  Homestead,”  which 
he  divided  between  his  two  sons  Uzal  and  Stephen. 

Authorities  consulted :  “Robert  Kitchel  and  His  Descendants,” 
by  Rev.  Harvey  Dennison  Kitchel;  “Willis  Family  of  New  England 
and  New  Jersey,”  by  Charles  Ethelbert  Willis  and  Frances  Caroline 
Willis;  “Kitchel  and  Esther  Peck,”  by  George  Chalmers  McCor- 
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mick;  “The  Ely  Ancestry,”  by  Moses  S.  Beach  and  Rev.  William 
Ely;  “Personal  Memoirs  of  Edwin  A.  Ely,”  by  Ambrose  E.  Van- 
derpoel;  “Genealogical  Notices  of  the  First  Settlers  of  Newark 
(N.  J.),”  by  Samuel  H.  Congar;  W.  W.  Munsell’s  History  of 
Morris  County,  N.  J.”;  “Historic  Morristown,  New  Jersey,”  by 
Andrew  M.  Sherman;  “New  Jersey  Archives,”  “Hanover  Church 
Records”;  “Whippany  and  Hanover  Tombstone  Inscriptions,”  by 
William  Ogden  Wheeler  and  Edmund  P.  Halsey;  F.  ^A.  Virkus’ 
“Abridged  Compendium  of  American  Genealogy”;  and  “Two  Most 
Unique  Parchments  of  Morris  County,  N.  J.,”  by  Joseph  F.  Fol¬ 
som,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society. 
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JOSEPH4  KITCHELL  was  born  in  Newark,  on  January  25, 
1712,  and  died  at  Parsippany,  New  Jersey,  on  March  22,  1779. 
He  lived  on  one  part  of  the  Kitchell  farm  at  the  latter  village,  deed¬ 
ed  jointly  to  him  and  his  brother  John  by  his  father,  probably  mar¬ 
riage  portions.  The  farm  was  divided  into  two  halves.  The  gift  of 
the  hrst  part,  including  about  a  hundred  acres,  was  made  to  his 
brother.  It  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  railroad  station,  but 
passed  out  of  the  family  many  years  ago.  Joseph  received  a  tract  of 
approximately  sixty  acres  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  planta¬ 
tion,  known  for  generations  as  the  Kitchell  homestead,  being  the 
part  called  in  modern  times  (1929)  the  Tompkins  place,  lying  on 
both  sides  of  the  road  to  Hanover,  south  of  the  lane  which  leads 
from  the  highway  westward  toward  the  Whippany  river.  The 
dwelling  house  erected  on  the  place  by  Joseph  was  the  older  part, 
evidently  the  northern  half  of  the  Tompkins  house  which  was  after¬ 
ward  enlarged,  and  this  structure,  which  was  probably  built  soon 
after  the  purchase  of  the  farm  by  his  father,  became  the  first  home  of 
the  Kitchell  family  in  Hanover  Neck. 

In  1730  Joseph  increased  his  acreage  to  equal  that  of  his  brother, 
by  purchasing  about  forty  acres  adjoining  to  his  property  on  the 
north,  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  including  the  site  of  the  residence. 
This  was  the  land  he  bought  of  John  Budd,  it  being  the  ell  which 
separated  the  Coxe  property  from  the  north  end  of  Mrs.  Wheeler’s. 
The  parchment  deed  from  Budd  to  Kitchell  is  still  in  existence.  In 
the  will  of  John  Budd,  dated  September  6,  1749,  he  describes  the 
whereabouts  of  his  tract  of  seven  hundred  acres,  called  the  ‘‘Pine 
Hammock,”  as  being  bounded  on  the  “west  by  the  Whippening 
River  and  (the)  meadows  of  Samuel  Tuttle,  Bates  Lum,  Allen  Penn 
and  Joseph  Kitchel.  ” 

Ambrose  E.  Vanderpoel,  in  his  “Personal  Memoirs  of  Edwin 
A.  Ely,”  speaks  interestingly  of  the  Kitchells,  who  owned  land 
tracts : 

In  the  descriptions  of  the  real  estate  transactions  of  the  Kitchells  of 
long  ago,  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  they  were  rather  vague  as  to  the 
dates  of  the  sales,  the  situations  and  the  extents  of  the  properties 
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conveyed,  being  guided  largely  by  tradition.  Accurate  information 
cannot  be  obtained  from  the  public  records,  for  the  early  deeds  evi¬ 
dencing  the  rather  frequent  transfers  of  parts  of  the  farm  among  the 
various  members  of  the  family,  and  to  and  from  their  neighbors, 
which  marked  the  long  history  of  the  Kitchell  homestead,  were  not, 
as  a  rule,  recorded;  and  while  a  few  have  been  preserved  as  curiosi¬ 
ties  or  heirlooms,  the  majority  have  been  lost. 

The  old-time  Kitchells,  like  most  of  their  contemporaries  who 
inhabited  the  present  county  of  Morris,  seldom  placed  the  deeds  on 
record  when  transfers  of  title  occurred,  but  their  failure  so  to  do 
cannot  be  attributed  to  ignorance  or  carelessness,  as  they  had  an 
excellent  reason  for  their  seeming  neglect. 

It  is  chiefly  for  this  reason  that,  when  studying  the  history  of 
Morris  county,  we  find  that  the  first  settlers  and  their  immediate 
descendants  did  not  record  their  deeds  when  land  was  bought  and 
sold.  They  were  unwilling  to  augment  the  public  records  with 
descriptions  of  their  properties  which  would  furnish  the  proprietary 
body  with  more  recent  and  accurate  information  respecting  their 
metes  and  bounds,  or  to  place  in  an  office  of  the  government  any 
document  which  might  draw  attention  to  their  transactions  and  cause 
the  vigilant  eye  of  the  board  to  be  turned  in  their  direction.  So  the 
practice  of  recording  deeds  did  not  become  general  in  Morris  county 
until  about  1790. 

Joseph  had  land,  referred  to  in  his  quitclaim  of  December  25, 
1752,  which  he  relinquished  to  Moses  Ward,  of  Newark,  for  two 
pounds  and  ten  shillings,  “all  (his)  interest  in  any  (of  the)  tracts, 
eastward  of  (the)  Newark  Mountains,  (that  was)  formerly  purchas¬ 
ed  of  the  Natives.  ” 

Joseph  was  a  religious  man.  When  Pastor  Green  was  settled 
in  the  ministry  there  were  no  elders  or  “Representatives’  Mess,” 
but  only  deacons,  until  June  5,  1747,  when  the  church  met  to 
choose  elders.  Joseph  was  among  five  men  named  to  compose  the 
body. 

The  minister’s  parsonage  then  was  at  Lower  Whippany,  nearly 
opposite  the  grist  mill  but,  in  1759,  a  new  one  was  needed  to  be 
built  through  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets.  With  the  strong  support  of 
our  ancestor,  the  plan  was  published  in  the  Newr  York  Mercury  of 
August  13,  1759,  calling  attention  to  the: 

Scheme  of  a  Lottery  *  *  *  to  be  drawn,  near  the  Is¬ 

land  of  Manennaucong,  opposite  the  Mouth  of  (the)  Peauess,  in 
the  Middle  of  (the)  Delaware  River,  to  raise  the  Sum  of  ,£315  to¬ 
wards  purchasing  a  Lot  of  Land  for  a  Parsonage  and  building  a 
House  thereon  in  Parsippaning,  in  the  Township  of  Hanover,  Mor¬ 
ris  County,  to  consist  of  3500  Tickets,  at  one  and  (a)  Half  Spanish 
Dollar  each,  900  of  which  are  to  be  Fortunate  (numbers).  Fifteen 
per  Cent  to  be  deducted  from  the  Prizes  for  the  Use  above  mention¬ 
ed,  viz.  : 
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1 

of 

200 

Dollars, 

is 

200 

2 

of 

100 

y  y 

are 

200 

7 

of 

40 

1  * 

are 

280 

10 

of 

35 

y  y 

are 

350 

40 

of 

20 

y  y 

are 

800 

80 

of 

10 

y  y 

are 

800 

320 

of 

4 

y  y 

are 

1280 

440 

of  _  3 

First  drawn, 
Last  drawn, 

900  Prizes  1 

y  y 

are 

1320 

11 

9 

2600  Blanks  j 

3500  Tickets 

Dollars, 

5250 

The  Drawing  (is)  to  commence  (on)  the  3(r)d  Tuesday  in 
October  next,  or  sooner  if  full,  near  Manennaucong  Island,  in  the 
Middle  of  the  Delaware  River,  and  after  the  Drawing  is  finished  and 
the  Books  (are)  settled,  the  fortunate  Numbers  will  be  published  in 
the  New  York  Mercury ,  and  the  Money  paid  if  demanded  within  six 
Months  after,  otherwise  it  shall  be  deemed  as  generously  given  for 
the  use  above  mentioned.  The  drawing  (is)  to  be  under  the  Man¬ 
agement  and  Inspection  of  Col.  Joseph  Tuttle,  Joseph  Kitchell, 
Esq.,  Robert  Gould,  Esq.,  Capt.  Lemuel  Bowers,  Lieut.  Samuel 
Mun(n),  Ebenezer  Farran(d)  and  Lewis  Steward,  who  are  to  be 
under  Oath  for  the  faithful  Performance  of  the  Trust  reposed  in 
them.  Tickets  (are)  to  be  had  of  the  Managers,  and  of  Ebenezer 
Byram,  Esq.,  at  Mend(h)em;  Mr.  Joseph  Day  at  Hanover;  and  of 
the  Printer  hereof. 

On  the  success  of  reaping  the  necessary  money  through  the  scheme 
the  parsonage  was  erected  near  the  new  church,  to  which  the  pastor 
removed  his  family  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year.  This  house 
still  is  standing,  being  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  from  the 
present  parsonage,  but  a  little  farther  to  the  east. 

According  to  the  church  records,  among  the  1 'Persons  now  be¬ 
longing  to  the  ch(urch)  in  1771,  who  were  in  the  ch(urch)  when 
Mr.  Green  was  settled  in  1746,”  were  the  old  long  standing  parish¬ 
ioners,  “Elder  Joseph  Kitchel”  and  “Elder  Kitchel’s  wife.” 

Joseph  became  a  public  man  when  he  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Jonathan  Belocher,  on  March  28,  1749,  to  serve  his  county  with 
fifteen  men,  as  justices  of  the  peace.  Being  thus  clothed  in  this  ca¬ 
pacity  his  prominence  was  heightened  by  his  proving  himself  to  be 
the  most  dependable  man  in  observing  faithfully  the  intentions  of 
several  wills,  in  which  he  was  named  either  singly,  or  severally,  to 
act  as  executor.  In  some  of  them,  he  was  mentioned  as  “brother,” 
in  one  as  “brother-in-law,”  and  in  others  as  “friend.” 

He  was  again  commissioned  with  ten  other  men  on  April  30,  1768, 
by  Governor  William  Franklin  to  continue  his  service  in  his  capacity 
as  judge  of  a  county  court.  His  name,  with  others,  was  under  con¬ 
sideration  at  the  provincial  council,  which  met  at  Perth  Amboy 
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on  the  twenty-first  of  the  month,  and  by  its  advice  the  governor  is¬ 
sued  the  commission  to  Joseph. 

He  was  on  the  bench  of  the  inferior  court  of  common  pleas  with 
another  magistrate,  as  appears  in  the  New  York  Journal,  and  the 
General  Advertiser,  of  April  12,  1770,  citing  notice: 

Pursuant  to  an  Order  of  the  Honorable  Joseph  Kitchel  and  Rob¬ 
ert  Gould,  Esq(’)rs. ,  two  of  the  Judges  of  the  Inferior  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  of  the  County  of  Morris.  Notice  is  hereby  given  to 
the  respective  Creditors  of  Nathaniel  Wilkison,  an  Insolvent  Debtor 
in  the  Gaol  of  the  County  of  Morris,  that  they  be  and  appear  at  the 
Court  House  in  Morris  Town,  in  the  County  of  Morris,  aforesaid, 
on  Thursday,  the  26th  Day  of  April  instant,  at  Nine  o’Clock  in  the 
Forenoon,  to  shew  Cause,  if  any  they  have,  why  Assignees  should 
not  be  appointed  to  the  Estate  of  him,  the  said  Nathan,  and  he  (be) 
discharged  from  his  Imprisonment,  agreeably  to  a  late  Act  of  the 
Governor,  (his)  Council,  and  General  Assembly  of  this  Province  of 
New  Jersey,  entitled  “An  Act  for  Relief  of  Insolvent  Debtors. — 
Morris  Town,  April  4,  1770/' 

While  being  a  squire  his  advice  sometimes  was  sought.  A  title  to 
a  certain  parcel  of  land  in  Hanover  was  in  dispute,  in  which  the 
Hanover  church  apparently  was  interested.  The  case  was  submitted 
to  the  elders  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  at  Morristown,  of 
w  hich  R  ev.  Timothy  Johnes  was  in  charge.  On  June  10,  1773, 
the  elders  met  at  the  “Minister’s  House  (with)  “Mod’r  Timo. 
Johnes"  in  the  chair,  as  some  sort  of  a  court  to  hear  the  dispute  “in 
which  several  parties  were  concerned."  Viz.  : 

Col.  Ford,  Dea.  Matthias  Burnet  (and)  Joseph  Kitchel,  Esq’r. , 
in  behalf  of  Joseph  Baldwin  &  Alexander  Carmichael,  who  all  agreed 
that  the  Judgement  of  the  Elders  should  be  finally  decisive,  and  that 
each  of  them  would  abide  (by)  their  determination. — This  question 
disputed  is  that  Dea’n  Burnet,  for  him  Selfe  &  y'os  (those)  connect¬ 
ed  with  him,  complain(ed)  that  Col.  Ford  had  laid  a  Proprietor-right 
on  Lands  that  were  Surveyed  in  the  year  1715,  &  therefore  were  not 
vacant  when  the  Colonel  laid  his  right  upon  them.  After  Hearing 
the  Parties  and  (the)  Evidence  distinctly  &  reasoning  upon  the  mat¬ 
ter  we  deferred  *  further  consideration  of  it  to  thursday  next,  to 
meet  at  2  o’cl(oc)k  to  deliberate  further  on  the  subject. 

The  meeting  was  resumed  on  the  seventeenth  with  all  the  parties 
present  except  ‘Joseph  Ketchel,  Esq’r.,"  who  was  absent.  After 
hearing  all  the  evidence  they  could  produce  the  result  of  the  elders’ 
judgment  was  that  they  advised  them: 

To  retire  by  them  Selves,  with  mutual  benevolence  and  conde¬ 
scension,  to  make  proposals  for  accom(m)odation.  They  accord¬ 
ingly,  after  a  proper  time  of  deliberation,  came  in  *  to  our  great 
satisfaction,  appear (ing)  in  a  friendly  manner  and  declared  to  the 
Session  that  they  had  come  to  an  entire  agreement  in  the  disput- 
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ed  matter,  (thus)  supersed  (ing)  the  necessity  of  our  Judgment/’ 

A  list  is  preserved  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  freeholders  of 
Morristown  on  which  is  the  name  of  Joseph  Kitchell,  entitling  them 
to  vote  for  deputies  or  representatives  to  the  Provincial  Congress, 
which  was  to  meet  at  Burlington  on  the  tenth  day  of  June  in  the 
year  1776.  The  election,  it  should  be  said,  occurred  in  Morristown 
on  the  fourth  Monday  in  May,  1776.  According  to  an  ordinance 
passed  by  the  Provincial  Congress,  which  had  met  there  earlier  in 
the  months  of  February  and  March,  it  had  qualified  the  freeholders 
who  had  signed  the  general  association  recommended  by  this  Con¬ 
gress  for  voting  for  representatives  in  the  General  Assembly,  and 
also  all  other  persons  of  full  age  who  had  resided  for  a  year  preced¬ 
ing  the  election  in  any  county  of  the  colony,  and  who  were  worth 
at  least  fifty  pounds  in  proclamation  money  of  personal  estate  and  had 
signed  the  association  preamble,  should  be  admitted  to  vote.  The  to- 
be-elected  deputies  or  representatives,  who  were  declared  freehold¬ 
ers,  should  show  “at  least  five  hundred  pounds  (in)  proclamation 
money. 

When  the  Federal  government  on  its  organization  adopted  the 
constitution  of  1776,  Joseph  Kitchell  was  appointed  to  be  a  full-fledg¬ 
ed  judge,  with  two  others,  by  New  Jersey’s  first  American  governor 
under  the  new  domination  of  Independence,  William  Livington  for 
a  term  of  five  years.  He  served  with  them  on  the  bench  in  the  midst 
of  the  turmoil  of  war  until  his  death.  He  did  his  “bit.”  During 
his  tenure  of  office  obnoxious  Tories  were  brought  to  trial  and  re¬ 
ceived  their  sentences,  as  is  cited  by  Charles  E.  Willis’  “Scouts  of 
’76.” 

Two  years  before  his  death  the  American  forces  were  encamped 
at  the  towns  around  Morristown  when  the  winter  of  1776-77  set  in. 
The  soldiers  were  in  fine  spirits,  having  met  with  great  and  unex¬ 
pected  success  at  Trenton  and  Princeton.  On  this  account  and  for 
their  welfare,  General  Washington  determined  to  conduct  them 
away  from  the  scenes  of  war  into  winter  quarters  there.  Every 
house  throughout  the  region  was  commandeered  by  men  appointed  by 
the  commander-in-chief  to  pass  through  the  towns.  Without  much 
consultation  with  the  owner,  they  decided  how  many  men  and  who 
should  be  quartered  in  each,  often  without  even  going  into  the  house. 
They  would  ride  up  to  the  door  and  write:  “Col.  Ogden’s  head¬ 
quarters,”  “Major  Eaton’s  headquarters,”  “twelve  privates  to  be 
billeted  here,”  “six  officers  to  be  quartered  here,”  and  so  on. 
Twelve  men  were  quartered  at  Parson  Green’s  house,  twenty  at  Jo¬ 
seph's  son  Aaron’s,  sixteen  at  his  nephew  Uzal’s,  and  so  on  through- 
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out  the  farming  district.  ,  Generally,  without  much  regard  to  the  con¬ 
venience  or  wishes  of  the  occupants,  the  arrangements  of  those  com¬ 
missioners,  of  whom  Joseph’s  son  Aaron  was  one,  were  carried  out. 
In  many  cases  the  best  rooms  were  assigned  for  the  troops,  while  the 
families  owning  them  retired  into  their  kitchens  and  garrets. 

These  burdens  seem  to  have  been  cheerfully  borne  by  these  fami¬ 
lies,  as  is  cited  by  the  instance  of  the  benevolence  of  Judge  Joseph 
Kitchell  and  his  son  Aaron,  in  giving  up  the  larger  of  their  two 
houses  on  condition  that  they  might  have  the  other,  required  only  to 
take  care  of  three  sick  English  prisoners,  of  whom  there  was  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  their  catching  the  small-pox.  An  old  resident,  now  dead  long 
since,  remembered  that  his  father’s  family  consisted  of  nine  individu¬ 
als;  and,  as  well  as  could  be  recollected,  fourteen  officers  and  soldiers 
were  quartered  in  the  same  building.  Most  of  the  families  were 
treated  in  the  same  way,  but  they  made  no  complaints. 

Judge  Joseph  Kitchell  was  claimed  by  death  while  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  was  yet  a  matter  of  time.  His  unprobated  will,  dated 
September  20,  1777,  providing  for  his  wife,  five  sons  and  five  daugh¬ 
ters,  made  a  year  and  a  half  before  his  death,  indicates  the  danger  to 
his  life  while  serving  on  the  bench  during  these  tense  times.  He 
devised  his  house  lot  to  his  sons  Moses  and  John,  and  the  property 
north  of  the  lane,  where  the  present  dwelling  stands  (1928),  to  his 
son  Aaron. 

As  stated,  the  first  church  was  erected  at  Whippany,  and  in  its 
yard  were  buried  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  region.  The  church 
afterward  was  moved  to  Hanover,  about  three  miles  eastwards,  and 
subsequently  the  burials  were  made  both  at  Whippany  and  in  the 
new  yard  of  the  church  in  Hanover.  Here,  at  the  latter  cemetery, 
is  where  Judge  Joseph  Kitchell  and  his  wife  Rachel  sleep  in  peace, 
side  by  side.  Their  memorials,  lettered  on  their  gravestones,  read 
as  follows : 

In  Memory  of  Joseph  Kitchel,  Esq’r. ,  who  Departed  this 
Life  March  22,  1779,  In  the  69(th)  Year  of  his  age. 

Here  lies  a  man  to  whom  Indulgent  Heaven 
Its  richest  Bounties  had  Profusely  Given. 

Great  Power  of  Soul,  refin’d  by  love  of  truth 
And  piety  Sincere  from  Early  Youth. 

True  Zeal  for  God,  his  friends,  his  Country  Shone 
in  him  who  lies  Intomb’ d  Beneath  this  Stone. 

Go,  Passenger,  like  him  your  utmost  try 
To  Live  to  Some  Good  End,  for  you  must  die. 

In  Memory  of  Rachel,  wife  of  Joseph  Kitchel,  Esq’r.,  Who  De¬ 
parted  this  life  Dec’ber  24,  1789,  In  the  75th  Year  of  her  age. 
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Useful  in  life,  at  death  resign’d, 

She  rests  among  the  blest. 

O,  may  her  offspring  left  behind 
Secure  that  heavenly  rest. 

The  judge’s  wife,  whom  he  married  about  1734,  is  believed  to 
have  been  a  sister  of  John  Bates,  of  Hanover,  who,  in  his  will  pro¬ 
bated  on  October  12,  1761,  names  “brother  Joseph  KitcheH”  to  be 
sole  executor  of  his  will,  and  “for  the  maintainance  of  his  mother 
Mrs.  Abigail  Bates.”  It  bears  the  signatures  of  Joseph’s  sons, 
Abraham  and  Moses,  as  witnesses.  Rachel  retained  her  widow¬ 
hood  for  a  period  of  a  little  over  ten  years,  dying  on  the  date  inscrib¬ 
ed  on  her  tombstone. 

Evidently  she  and  her  brother  John  were  the  children  of  Mrs. 
Abigail  Bates,  of  Whippany,  who  died  on  November  29,  1763,  “in 
the  74th  year  of  her  age.  ”  John  is  thought  never  to  have  married, 
as  is  shown  by  his  will  that  “all  (his)  lands  and  other  effects”  be 
given  to  David,  son  of  William  Bates,  which  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  latter  was  his  brother.  As  to  whose  wife  their  mother  was,  there 
is  no  record  to  indicate. 

In  hope  of  discovering  the  slightest  clue  to  establish  the  lineage 
for  Rachel  by  consulting  the  will  of  Daniel  Bates,  dated  February 
27,  1755,  and  that  of  Thomas  Bates,  dated  September  6,  1765,  as 
both  name  Judge  Joseph  Kitchell  to  be  their  executor,  we  looked 
for  some  light  on  the  subject.  In  the  latter’s  will  the  children  of 
the  judge,  Mrs.  Grace  Ford  and  Moses  Kitchell,  signed  as  witnesses. 
By  the  repetition  of  the  Kitchell  name  in  these  wills  there  seems  to 
be  a  possibility  for  reaching  a  conclusion  that  John  and  Thomas 
were  brothers  of  Rachel. 

As  Thomas  had  a  daughter  who  had  the  given  name  of  Rachel,  it 
points  to  a  strong  coincidence  to  sustain  the  probable  proof  of  their 
relationship.  And  it  is  a  coincidence  that  David  Bates,  in  his  will 
of  1820,  mentions  that  one  of  his  daughters  was  married  to  David 
Kitchell  in  1778,  who  also  bore  the  same  first  name.  As  David 
Bates  died  in  his  ninety-fifth  year,  it  seems  reasonable  to  consider 
him  as  belonging  to  the  family  of  our  Rachel’s  mother. 

There  were  three  William  Bateses  to  be  considered — one  of  them 
a  probable  brother  of  Rachel.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bates,  widow  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Bates  of  Hanover,  was  married  on  March  24,  1763,  to  Benoni 
Thomas.  Their  children,  Ephraim  and  Martha,  were  baptized  at  the 
Morristown  church.  This  cuts  it  down  to  two  William  Bateses  to 
be  accounted  for.  In  the  will  of  one  William  Bates,  of  Pequannock, 
dated  September  8,  1767,  he  mentions  his  wife  Rebecca  and  two 
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daughters  Catherine  and  Rhoda.  This  is  ruled  out.  The  third 
William  Bates  left  no  will.  His  wife  was  Mary,  daughter  of  Caleb 
Ball,  as  by  her  he  had  a  son  of  his  namesake,  baptized  on  July  14, 
1751.  According  to  our  opinion  he  and  his  wife  Mary  were  the 
parents  of  David  mentioned  in  John’s  will,  and  he  may  safely  be 
regarded  as  one  of  Rachel’s  brothers.  The  young  David  was  baptiz¬ 
ed  at  the  Hanover  church  on  March  29,  1747,  and  was  then  a  boy 
of  thirteen  at  the  time  the  will  was  drawn  up. 

At  Rachel’s  age  of  seventy-five  years  when  she  died  in  1789, 
she  was  perhaps  the  oldest  child  in  the  family  of  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Abigail  Bates,  if  there  is  no  other  birth  antedating  hers’.  As  her 
mother  was  then  seventy-four  years  old,  at  her  death  in  1763,  it 
indicates  her  birthyear  as  being  about  1689,  and  that  she  may  have 
married  sometime  about,  or  before  1712.  With  the  exception  of 
Rachel  and  John,  the  tabulation  of  the  mother’s  probable  children  is 
given  below: 


Rachel,  born  abt. 

John,  ”  ” 

nni  »  »  i » 

1  homas, 

William,  ”  ” 

Daniel,  ”  ” 

David,  ”  ” 


1714;  married  abt.  1734;  died  in  1789;  age  75;  Jos.  Kitchell 
1716(F);  ”  1761;  ”  45;  unmar’ d 

17 1 8(  ? ) ;  ”  ”  1744;  ”  ”  1766;  ”  48;  wife,  Eunice 

1720(  ?);  ”  ”  1745;  ”  Mary 

1723(F);  ”  ”  1746;  ”  ”  1755;  ”  32;  ”  Eliza. 

1725;  ”  ”  1758;  ”  ”  1820;  ”  95;  ”  Phebe 


Children  of  Rachel’s  probable  brothers,  as  copied  from  wills, 
church  records  and  other  sources,  are  given  below : 


By  Thomas  Bates,  who  died  in 
Hanover,  N.  J.,  in  1766,  and  his  wife, 
Eunice.  His  will  is  dated  September 
6,  1765,  and  probated  on  December 
3,  1766.  Executors:  Nehemiah  Bald¬ 
win  Joseph  Kitchell. 


Daniel,  born 

about 

1745(F) 

Hannah, 

♦  * 

1747(F) 

Rachel, 

y  y 

1749(F) 

Eunice, 

♦  y 

1751(F) 

Sarah,  baptized  May  13, 

1753 

Mary, 

Mar.  7, 

175  5 

By  William  Bates  and  his  wife,  Mary 
Ball.  No  will  was  recorded. 

David,  baptized  March  29,  1747;  is 
named  in  the  will  of  his  uncle  John  , 
1761. 

Uzal,  baptized  February  5,  1749 

Caleb,  ”  July  14,  1751 

Rhoda,  ”  April  1,  175  3 

Mary,  ”  March  20,  1757 


By  Daniel  Bates,  who  died  in  Han¬ 
over,  N.  J.,  in  1755  and  his  wife, 
Elizabeth.  Will  is  dated  February  27, 
175  5,  and  probated  on  March  24, 
1755.  Executors:  his  wife  and  Joseph 
Kitchell. 

Martin,  baptized  August  30,  1747 

Abigail,  ”  Octob’r  15,  1749 

Parnel,  ”  Sept’r  15,  1751 

Lida,  ”  Octob’r  13,  1754 

By  David  Bates,  who  died  in  Caldwell,  N.  J.,  in  1820,  aged  95,  and  his  first 
wife,  Phebe  Tappan,  who  died  in  1803.  His  second  wife  was  Mrs.  Annabelle 
Squire.  Will  is  dated  February  17,  1818,  and  probated  on  June  19,  1821. — 
Executors:  Philemon  Bates  and  William  Bates. 
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Rachel, 

born  July  6, 

1760; 

died  Sept.  12,  1802; 

wife  of 

David  Kitchell 

Sarah, 

about 

17 63 (?) ; 

Janu.  22,  1816; 
”  Octo.  20,  1840; 

ii  ii 

Nath’l  Douglass 

Philemon, 

1766(F); 

hus. 

Susanna  Beach 

William 

,  bapt.  Oct.  2, 

1768; 

June  3,  1841; 
before  1818; 

ii  ii 

Mary  Dodd 

John, 

”  July  14, 

1771; 

David, 

July  25, 

1773; 

i  i  ii  ii 

ii  ii 

Sarah  Gould 

Phebe, 

born  about 

1776(F); 

H  11  11 

•r  ii 

wife 

Ezra  R.  Squire 

Mary, 

Eben’r, 

n  i  i 

1780(F); 

11  11  11 

bapt.  May  25,  1783 ; 

1  1  11  *  1 

Now,  as  to  where  Rachel  was  born  is  rather  problematical,  for 
there  is  no  record  to  indicate  her  place  of  birth.  In  our  search  we 
eventually  come  to  regard  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  as  her  possible  place 
of  nativity.  In  the  “Bates  Bulletin,”  of  April,  1916,  is  published 
an  outline  of  the  Bates  family  of  Morris  county,  New  Jersey,  by 
N.  Earl  Wharton.  It  states  that  there  were  two  Colonial  Bates 
families  who  were  among  the  earliest  settlers,  one  being  Solomon 
Bates,  coming  there  from  Elizabethtown,  and  the  other,  William 
Bates,  from  Gloucester  county.  Of  the  latter  there  appears  to  be 
no  record  to  bear  it  out  but,  on  the  other  hand,  positive  evidence 
sustains  the  fact  that  Solomon  Bates  was  in  that  county  as  early  as 
1752.  Death  came  to  him  there,  when  he  had  reached  the  age  of 
over  ninety  years.  As  he  is  regarded  as  the  “founder  of  the  Morris¬ 
town  group,”  it  is  presumed  that  he  was  the  father  of  Thomas,  and 
in  absence  of  positive  proof,  we  are  inclined  to  regard  his  son  as  the 
father  of  Rachel. 


The  offspring  of  Joseph  Kitchell  and  his  wife  Rachel,  were: 

Abraham,  born  August  26,  1736;  died  at  Parsippany,  N.  J., 
January  9,  1807;  married,  January  15,  1759,  his  first 
wife  Sarah  (Charity)  Ford,  who  died  in  1776,  his  second 
being  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Ebenezer4  Farrand.  Abra¬ 
ham  was  a  staunch  Revolutionary  patriot,  and  although 
an  enlisted  soldier,  he  was  appointed  to  serve  on  the 
Committee  of  Safety.”  By  his  second  marriage, 
George  Chalmers  McCormick,  the  compiler  of  “John 
Kitchel  and  Esther  Peck,”  is  a  descendant. 

Sarah,  born  August  12,  1738;  died  December  16,  1811;  was 
married  to  Benjamin  Lindsley,  February  16,  1758,  and 
whose  ancestor  was  Francis  Lindsley,  one  of  the  Newark 
colonists  of  1666.  Benjamin  was  a  Revolutionary  war 
soldier. 

Moses,  born  about  1739,  was  living  in  Hamilton  county, 
Ohio,  as  late  as  1806;  the  date  of  his  death  is  unknown, 
probably  he  was  buried  in  the  First  Presbyterian  church 
cemetery,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  later  his  remains  were 
removed,  with  others,  to  the  “Pioneer  Section”  of  the 
Spring  Grove  cemetery  there;  married  the  first  time 
before  1761,  Phoebe,  daughter  of  Elias  Hedges,  and  the 
second  time  in  1775,  Eunice  Fatout;  moved  first  to 
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Kentucky  about  1786,  and  to  Ohio  about  1803,  where 
he  became  an  attorney;  was  a  New  Jersey  lieutenant  in 
the  Revolutionary  war,  and  later  a  foragemaster  in  the 
commissary  general’s  department  of  Newjersey. 

Grace,  born  about  1741;  died  November  7,  1818;  was  mar¬ 
ried  January  20,  1757,  to  Samuel,  son  of  Samuel  Ford 
and  Sarah  Baldwin,  at  Hanover,  N.  J. 

AARON,  our  lineal  ancestor. 

Joanna,  baptized  November  30,  1736;  was  married  to  John 
Bridge  at  Hanover,  N.  J.,  December  22,  1766;  proba¬ 
bly  was  a  widow  in  1773;  was  living  in  1807,  taking  care 
of  her  brother  Aaron’s  children 

Asa,  born  October  28,  1748;  baptized  November  20,  1748; 
died,  it  is  believed,  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  before  Decem¬ 
ber  12,  1816;  married  Rhoda  Baldwin  at  Hanover,  N.  J., 
July  11,  1770,  and  is  supposed,  for  the  second  time,  a 
woman  whose  given  name  was  Nancy;  moved  with 
Moses  to  Ohio;  was  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  1799;  was 
a  member  of  Ohio  legislature  in  1806;  was  a  New  Jersey 
Revolutionary  war  soldier;  his  son  Joseph  married  Ra¬ 
chel,  daughter  of  Acting  Governor  Othniel  Looker  of 
Ohio. 

Phoebe,  baptized  November  10,  1751;  was  married  the  first 
time  at  Hanover,  N.  J. ,  May  21,  1784,  to  Abraham 
Beach;  the  second  time,  to  a  Mr.  Randall. 

Jemima,  born  March  7,  1753;  baptized  April  7,  1754;  died 
April  7,  1841;  was  wife  of  Phineas,  son  of  Ebenezer4 
Farrand,  and  a  lieutenant  in  the  Revolutionary  war. 

James,  |  twins,  baptized  November  8,  1756;  the  former, 

John,  f  probably  died  young;  the  latter  married  Abigail  Park- 
hurst,  March  18,  1778;  went  to  Ohio  with  Moses  and 
Asa;  located  near  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  was  an  Ohio  attor¬ 
ney;  was  a  member  of  the  first  bar  of  Hamilton  county, 
Ohio;  was  a  commissioner  of  the  constitutional  conven¬ 
tion  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio;  died  on  a  farm  in  Lemmon 
township,  Butler  county,  Ohio,  in  1805;  was  buried  in 
the  Presbyterian  church  cemetery  at  Monroe,  Ohio;  was 
a  Revolutionary  war  soldier  in  the  New  Jersey  militia. 

Authorities  consulted:  ‘‘Robert  Kitchel  and  His  Descendants,” 
by  R  ev.  Harvey  Dennison  Kitchel;  “Willis  family  of  New  England 
and  New  Jersey,’’  by  Charles  Ethelbert  Willis  and  Frances  Caroline 
Willis;  John  Kitchel  and  Esther  Peck,”  by  George  Chambers 
McCormick;  “Some  Family  Records,”  by  Rev.  Edward  Payson 
Whallon,  D.D.,  Ph.D.,  and  LL.  D.;  “The  Ely  Ancestry,”  by 
Moses  S.  Beach  and  Rev.  William  Ely;  “Personal  Memoirs  of 
Edwin  A.  Ely,”  by  Ambrose  E.  Vanderpoel;  W.  W.  Munsell’s 
“History  of  Morris  County,  N.  J.”;  “History  of  the  First  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church,  Morristown,  N.  j.”;  “Hanover  Church  Records”; 

Combined  Registers  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Morristown, 
N.  J.”;  “Graveyard  Tombstone  Inscriptions  at  Whippany  and 
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Hanover,^  N.  J.,”  by  William  Ogden  Wheeler  and  Edmund  D. 
Halsey;  Pension  List  of  Widows  of  Revolutionary  War  Soldiers 
Living  in  New  Jersey,”  by  Chester  Neville  Johns,  in  the  Genealogical 
Magazine  of  New  Jersey;  “ William  Bates,  of  Hanover,  Morris  Co., 
N.  J.,  and  His  Descendants,”  by  N.  Earl  Wharton,  in  the  Bates 
Bulletin;  ‘ ‘Bates  Material,”  by  Charles  Carroll  Gardner,  in  the 
custody  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society;  ‘"History  of  Elizabeth, 
New  Jersey,”  by  Rev.  Edwin  F.  Hatfield,  D.  D. ;  “History  of 
Hamilton  County,  Ohio,”  by  Henry  A.  Ford;  “History  of  Hamilton 
County,  Ohio,”  by  Charles  Theodore  Greve;  “Abstract  of  W  ills, 
New  Jersey  Archives,’’  by  Van  Doren  Honeyman;  “Old  Kitchell 
family  Bible,”  at  New  Jersey  Historical  Society;  probated  wills;  and 
investigation  by  personal  correspondence. 
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AARON0  KITCHELL  is  deserving  of  our  honorable  remem¬ 
brance  as  one  who  rose  by  the  singular  force  of  his  character,  under 
every  disadvantage,  to  fill  a  large  place  of  influence  and  to  render  a 
great  public  service  in  his  time.  He  was  one  of  the  patriotic  leaders 
of  New  Jersey  in  all  that  period  of  doubt  and  strife  that  preceded, 
attended  and  followed  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  The  great  con¬ 
flict  was  nowhere  more  bitter  and  critical  than  in  New  Jersey,  and 
the  ardent  patriotism  and  wise  leadership  of  Aaron  Kitchell  did  much 
to  shape  the  action  of  that  state  during  the  war,  and  the  polity  of  the 
nation  after  its  close. 

The  style  and  quality  of  the  man  very  early  appeared.  Bred  to  a 
farmer’s  life,  with  only  a  scanty  education  he  picked  up  at  home;  his 
enterprising  spirit  craved  a  more  active  and  congenial  field  of  labor, 
and  of  all  such  within  his  reach  none  seemed  more  congenial  and 
promising  than  the  life  and  work  of  a  blacksmith.  To  this  trade  he 
was  early  apprenticed,  but  his  master  proved  to  be  an  unthrifty  per¬ 
son,  and  absconding  left  the  business  and  his  family  in  the  hands  of 
his  trusty  apprentice,  then  a  lad  of  but  eighteen,  who  nobly  assumed 
the  care  of  the  forsaken  family,  and  paid  off  the  debts.  Before  his 
term  of  apprenticeship  had  ended  he  became  the  owner  of  the  entire 
establishment  and  continued  his  occupation.  His  shop,  according  to 
family  tradition,  stood  near  the  road  on,  or  close  to  the  place  where 
his  son  Ambrose  had  lived. 

Although  handicapped  by  being  one  of  a  family  of  ten  children, 
and  born  in  a  new  settlement  where  rigid  economy  was  necessary, 
and  where  there  was  not  much  opportunity  for  obtaining  an  educa¬ 
tion,  he  practically  educated  himself.  During  his  struggle  with  these 
adverse  circumstances  he  “pursued  a  course  of  reading  and  study, 
scarcely  allowing  himself  necessary  sleep.”  He  borrowed  and  read 
every  book  in  the  neighborhood,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  Presby¬ 
terian  minister  and  a  local  doctor,  acquired  a  fine  classical  education. 
In  a  few  years  he  succeeded  in  building  up  a  prosperous  business  and 
in  rising  to  a  position  of  wide  influence  and  esteem. 

In  the  opening  scenes  of  the  Revolution  he  was  foremost  in  the 
great  debate,  being  a  zealous  and  sagacious  champion  of  freedom. 
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He  was  among  the  very  earliest  volunteers  in  the  Morris  county 
militia,  enlisting  with  his  brothers  Abraham,  Asa,  Moses  and  John. 
But  he  was  soon  found  capable  of  a  larger  service  than  in  the  ranks, 
so  he  was  called  to  serve  as  commissioner,  with  two  others,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  reviewing  and  classifying  of  the  several  companies 
of  the  Eastern  battalion  of  Morris  county,  in  May  of  1778,  as  ap¬ 
pears  on  record  in  a  manuscript  now  kept  on  file  in  the  adjutant  gen¬ 
eral’s  office  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  showing  the  minutes  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners’  meetings. 

Apparently  it  was  the  day  before  May  7,  1778,  that  the  commis¬ 
sioners  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Gardner  in  Han¬ 
over  the  next  morning  at  nine  o’clock: 

And  then  Pros(e)eded  to  Class(ify)  a  number  of  companies  of 
Morris  County  Militia,  according  to  the  Return (s),  which  (were) 
properly  attested.  *  *  And  then  the  said  Com(m)is(s)ioners 

adjourned  until  May  11th,  1778. 

May  12th,  1778,  the  Commes(s)ionors  Met  at  the  House  of  David 
Brant  in  Morris  Town,  then  and  ther(e)  to  Review  the  Com¬ 
pany  (e)s  of  several  Captains  of  the  Morris  County  Militia.  And 
after  the  Classes  (were)  Read  to  Each  Company  and  Div (is) ion (s) 
made  the  Commis(s)  ioners(’ )  Orders  (are)  that  the  (v)oll(u)n- 
te(e)rs  of  Each  Class  Do  Appear  at  Coll.  Selv(anu)s  Seely’s  Quar¬ 
ters  in  Chatham,  on  the  22nd  of  May,  1778. 

New  Jersey  was  full  of  the  King’s  men,  both  open  enemies  and 
secret  conspirators  against  liberty,  and  then  as  later,  the  “fire  in  the 
rear”  was  to  be  watched  and  met.  The  people  suffered  great  dam¬ 
age  at  their  hands,  not  only  by  their  acts  of  open  hostility  but  also  by 
their  murdering  and  plundering,  mostly  at  night  and  in  small  gangs. 
A  party  led  by  the  infamous  Claudius  Smith  was  as  much  dreaded  as 
any.  At  one  time  thirty-five  of  these  men  were  confined  in  Morris 
county  jail.  Two  of  them,  William  Iliff  and  John  Mee,  were  hung, 
and  the  others  were  branded  in  the  hand  and  released. 

While  the  war  was  still  in  progress,  and  as  Aaron  had  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  both  the  Continental  Congress  and  the  Army,  he  was  chosen 
on  the  county  commission  to  counteract  the  influences  of  the  Tories. 
He  used  all  his  wit  and  sagacity  to  countermine,  foil  and  nip  in  the 
bud  the  many  Tory  plots  which  sprang  up.  Through  his  activities 
in  baffling  the  plots  of  the  Tories  he  became  very  obnoxious  to  them, 
the  more  so  as  his  brother  Abraham,  who  had  enlisted  as  a  soldier  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  had  been  promoted  to  serve  on  the  “Inqui- 
sition  Committee”  which  was  to  receive  and  sell,  or  otherwise  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  properties  confiscated  from  the  Tories.  The  estates  of 
these  “respectable  citizens,”  who  espoused  the  royal  cause  and  had 
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left  the  country,  were  confiscated  as  an  inquisition  having  been  found 
and  final  judgment  entered  against  them.  Among  them  was  one, 
Thomas  Millidge,  who  had  been  elected  sheriff,  but  for  his  political 
sympathies  would  have  been  much  respected  and  deservedly  so. 
Their  estates,  fifteen  pieces  in  all,  were  sold  by  the  commissioners 
on  March  30,  1779,  at  the  house  of  Jacob  Arnold  in  Morristown. 

The  consequence  was  that  the  Tories  put  a  price  on  the  heads  of 
of  both  Aaron  and  Abraham,  the  former  being  particularly  obnoxi¬ 
ous,  and  on  several  occasions  attempts  were  made  to  capture  him. 
One  dark  night  the  family  was  surprised  by  the  entrance  of  three 
noted  Tories,  completely  armed.  There  could  be  no  mistake  about 
their  intentions,  and  high  words  ensued  in  which  Aaron  gave  them  to 
understand  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  them.  At  last,  cooling  down  a 
little,  they  asked  for  cider,  and  he  treated  them  liberally.  In  the 
meantime  his  wife,  with  real  womanly  shrewdness,  perceived  that  no 
time  was  to  be  lost.  Pushing  her  little  niece  Eunice,  then  eleven 
years  old,  toward  the  bedroom  door  she  said  aloud,  “This  is  no  place 
for  you;  you  must  go  to  bed.”  She  followed  her  into  the  room, 
closed  the  door  and  raised  the  window;  Eunice  was  lifted  out  and 
told  to  hurry  as  fast  as  her  feet  would  carry  her  to  her  father's  house, 
some  rods  distant,  and  tell  him  to  come  up  with  all  the  help  he  could 
muster.  The  little  girl  proved  to  be  quick-witted,  and  succeeded  in 
reaching  her  father  who,  with  some  neighbors,  soon  arrived,  and  the 
three  Tories  were  caught  in  their  own  trap. 

To  show  further  the  loyalty  and  confidence  of  the  women  of  these 
strenuous  times,  we  will  relate  how  Anna  Kitchell,  wife  of  Uzal 
Kitchell,  who  was  a  first  cousin  of  Aaron,  replied  to  a  timid  deacon 
who  urged  her  to  procure  British  protection.  Looking  at  him  with 
scorn  she  said,  “Having  a  husband,  father  and  five  brothers  in  the 
American  army,  if  the  God  of  battles  does  not  care  for  us  we  will 
fare  with  the  rest.” 

The  women  of  Morris  county  were  not  at  all  behind  the  men  in 
their  patriotism  and  in  genuine  sacrifices  for  their  country.  They 
nobly  sustained  and  encouraged  their  fathers,  brothers,  husbands  and 
sons  in  their  work,  and  in  the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  in 
manufacturing  clothing  for  the  destitute,  and  in  tilling  the  soil  while 
the  men  were  in  the  ranks,  they  contributed  their  full  share  to  the 
good  cause. 

A  story  runs  that  while  the  British  soldiers  were  quite  a  distance 
away  from  the  neighborhood  of  Morristown,  it  was  rumored  that 
they  intended  to  make  a  raid  through  Hanover  Neck.  Aaron  lived 
there  and  had  the  money  with  him  which  he  had  brought  from  Phila- 
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delphia  to  pay  the  troops  at  Morristown.  He  sent  word  to  his  wife 
to  take  money  at  midnight  down  to  the  ‘  ‘Great  Meadows' ’  and  bury 
it  under  a  certain  tree  which  stood  there  and  tell  no  one  about  it, 
which  she  did.  She  marked  the  tree  so  she  might  find  it  again.  It 
was  said  that  she  could  not  find  the  money  after  burying  it,  and  that 
several  times  the  field  was  dug  over  by  treasure-hunters  searching  for 
it.  But  it  was  not  true  that  the  money  was  lost,  for  Aaron  had  it 
when  he  came  to  pay  the  troops. 

Aaron  was  with  Washington  at  Morristown  on  two  occasions — 
the  winters  of  1776-77  and  of  1779-80 — being  his  close  friend  and 
confidential  advisor;  and  was  in  charge  of  the  war  chest.  He  con¬ 
tinued  his  friendship  with  Washington,  which  had  been  formed  at 
Morristown,  until  the  death  of  the  latter  and,  at  his  request,  he 
performed  the  service  of  an  honorary  pallbearer  at  his  funeral. 

During  the  latter  winter,  men  being  needed  in  the  wagonmaster 
general’s  department,  he  volunteered  to  serve  as  “Wagoner,”  as 
indicated  by  his  vouchers  and  certificates,  one  dated  April  17,  1780, 
“for  carting  and  (im)pressing  teams  to  January  28,  1780,”  and  the 
other,  dated  October  23,  1780,  “for  carting  to  July  5,  1780.” 
While  thus  in  the  service  he  may  have  occupied  till  the  close  of  the 
war  more  than  a  dual  position,  as  his  work  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
secret  commission. 

l 

Aaron  Kitchell  was  born  in  Hanover  Neck,  New  Jersey,  July  10, 
1744,  and  he  lived  there  until  his  death  on  June  25,  1820.  He  was 
married  twice,  his  first  wife,  about  1767,  being  Phoebe,  daughter  of 
Ebenezer  Farrand  and  Rebecca  Ward;  and  his  second  was  a  widow 
by  the  name  of  Phoebe  Willis,  nee  Wilson.  The  first  Phoebe  was 
born  in  Morris  county  in  1743  and  died  on  March  12,  1807.  She 
was  a  sister  of  Bethuel  Farrand  who  held  a  lieutenant's  commission 
in  the  New  Jersey  Provincials,  and  who  served  throughout  the  entire 
struggle  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  She  was  laid  to  rest  in  the 
Hanover  cemetery,  and  the  tombslab,  set  at  the  head  of  her  grave, 
bears  the  following  inscription: 

Sacred  To  the  memory  of  Phebe,  wife  of  Aaron  Kitchell,  Esq’r. , 
who  died  March  12th,  1807,  in  the  64th  year  of  her  age,  leaving  a 
large  family  of  children  and  connections  to  mourn  her  loss. 

Children,  behold  your  parent’s  fate, 

Remember  you  must  die; 

Prepare  before  it  is  too  late 
To  live  with  God  on  high. 

Being  bereaved  of  his  faithful  and  highly  regarded  companion  and 
life  partner  Aaron  invited  his  widowed  sister  Joanna,  then  living  in 
Morristown,  to  take  charge  of  his  home  for  the  comfort  and  safety 
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of  his  full-grown  '‘motherless”  daughters,  as  he  was  obliged  because 
of  public  service  to  remain  in  Washington,  D.  C.  While  there  he 
wrote  her  a  letter  expressing  his  deepest  gratitude  for  her  kind  care 
of  his  home,  and  also  alluding  to  some  service  he  had  once  rendered 
to  her  and  her  children — some  “vindication  of  their  cause,”  which 
she  now  was  lovingly  repaying. 

His  old  home  was  on  the  south  side  of  a  lane,  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  public  road.  It  is  assumed  that  it  was  built  by 
himself,  and  that  he  selected  this  somewhat  inconvenient  and  awk¬ 
ward  location  because  he  did  not  then  own  the  field  between  it  and 
the  highway  as  it  may  have  been  erected  by  the  preceding  genera¬ 
tion.  It  was  much  smaller  than  the  present  one.  The  old  barn,  a 
contemporaneous  structure,  is  still  standing  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  lane,  a  little  nearer  the  river;  but  the  house  was  demolished 
many  years  ago  and  nothing  but  a  hollow  in  the  ground  is  left  to 
mark  its  site. 

Aaron’s  political  career  began  when,  at  the  age  of  about  his  thirti¬ 
eth  year,  he  was  appointed  on  a  committee  of  seven  men,  on  January 
23,  1774,  to  represent  Hanover  township  in  obtaining  the  signatures 
of  freeholders  for  the  purpose  of  pledging  themselves  to  sustain  the 
Provincial  and  the  Continental  Congresses  and  any  action  whatever 
they  might  take  for  the  cause  of  freedom  from  the  Britannic  rule. 
The  committee  also  was  called  the  “Committee  of  Safety,”  and  was 
in  existence  in  February  of  1775. 

He  was  appointed  as  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  1777  for  Morris 
county,  at  a  joint  meeting,  to  hold  his  office  for  five  years.  His  of¬ 
fice  also  was  regarded  as  that  of  a  county  judge,  and  he  retained  it 
until  he  became  a  full-fledged  county  judge  in  1785. 

Under  the  first  consitution  adopted  on  July  2,  1776,  each  county 
was  entitled  to  three  assembly  men,  who  were  to  be  elected  on  the 
second  Tuesday  in  October  to  the  assembly  convening  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  Tuesday  thereafter.  Before  the  close  of  the  war  Aaron  was 
sent  as  one  of  the  three  legislators  to  serve  in  the  New  Jersey  legis¬ 
lature,  in  1781  and  1782,  and  after  the  war  he  continued  his  service 
intermittently  until  1809,  as  indicated  by  the  schedules  below: 


6th  legislature, 

7th 

9th 

11th 

12th 

13th 

14th 

15th 


October  23,  1781;  William  Livingston,  Governor. 

”  28,  1782; 

”  26,  1784; 

”  24,  1786; 

”  23,  1787; 

”  28,  1788; 

”  27,  1789; 

”  26,  1790; 
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18th  legislature,  October  22,  1793;  William  Paterson,  Governor. 

i  >>  >>  .  -7^  .  .. 


19th 

22nd 

26th 

27th 

28th 

29th 

34th 


y  y 


y  y 


y  y 


y  y 


y  y 


y  y 


28,  1794;  Richard  Howell, 

24,  1797; 

27,  1801; 

26,  1802;  Joseph  Bloomfield, 

25,  1803;  John  Lambert, 

23,  1804;  Joseph  Bloomfield, 

24,  1809; 

He  once  failed  to  receive  the  nomination  for  his  reelection  to  the 
legislature  through  the  trickery  of  an  opponent  who,  without  his 
knowledge,  informed  the  party  leaders  that  he  did  not  care  to  be  a 
candidate  that  year;  and  our  hero  was  much  surprised  to  find,  when 
it  was  too  late  to  rectify  the  error,  that  his  name  had  been  omitted 
from  the  ticket.  1  hat  he  was  capable  of  participating  in  legislative 
debates  is  found  in  an  autographic  letter  written  by  Governor  Joseph 
Bloomfield  to  Dr.  Ebenezer  Elmer,  of  Bridgeton,  one  of  the  last  sur¬ 
viving  surgeons  of  the  Revolutionary  army  and  a  Jeffersonian  leader 
of  South  Jersey,  in  which  the  writer  described  a  debate  on  a  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  of  the  new  constitution,  and  said  that  Mr.  Kitch- 
ell  surprised  his  colleagues  by  making  an  excellent  speech  of  a  half- 
hour’s  duration,  which  he  continued  after  the  noon  recess. 

While  not  serving  as  a  member  of  the  state  legislature  he  was 
elected  as  a  Democrat,  between  breaks,  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  United  States  Congress  for  the  en¬ 
suing  terms : 


Second  Congress,  March  4,  1791  to  March  3,  1793,  while  George 

Washington  was  President,  and  the  seat  of 
government  being  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Third  ”  January  29,  1795  to  March  3,  1795,  to  fill  the 

vacancy  of  Hon.  Abraham  Clark,  who  had 
died  on  September  15,  1794. 

Fourth  ”  March  4,  1795  to  March  3,  1797. 

Sixth  ”  March  4,  1799  to  March  3,  1801,  John  Adams 

being  the  second  President,  and  the  seat  of 
government  removed  to  Washington,  D.  C. , 
in  1800. 


Abraham  Clark,  whom  our  esteemed  ancestor  was  elected  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
While  serving  as  a  congressman,  Aaron’s  career  was  watched,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  sixth  Congress.  It  was  while  the  United  States  were  in 
the  formative  stage  that  laws  and  procedures  were  needed.  The  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Congress  was  held  in  Philadelphia  from  December  2, 
1799  to  May  14,  1800  for  the  last  time,  and  the  next  session  met 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  November  17,  1800,  for  it  was  during  the 
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interim  of  the  first  and  the  second  sessions  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Capitol  and  all  of  the  government  business,  including  the  Congress, 
were  moved  to  its  permanent  establishment  in  Washington  city,  as 
the  country’s  official  home. 

It  was  during  the  first  session  that  the  news  of  the  death  of  George 
Washington  was  brought  officially  to  the  Congress  in  a  letter  dated 
December  15,  1799,  from  Mount  Vernon,  Va. ,  stating  that  he 
caught  a  cold  on  Friday  the  thirteenth,  and  it  developed  into  pneu¬ 
monia  sometime  before  the  dawn  of  the  following  day,  and  he  linger¬ 
ed  until  the  Grim  Reaper  beckoned  to  him  sometime  between  ten 
and  eleven  o’clock  during  the  night  of  the  fourteenth  to  go  home 
to  God. 

The  House  of  Representatives  immediately  adjourned  on  the 
ninteenth  until  the  twenty-third,  in  order  to  arrange  proper  honors 
for  the  funeral  services.  Upon  meeting  again  the  Congress  devoted 
much  time  and  consideration  to  a  proposal  to  erect  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  as  a  national  memorial  in  memory  of  George  Wash¬ 
ington,  a  white  marble  obelisk  five  hundred  and  fifty-five  feet  in 
height  and  fifty-five  feet  square  at  the  base.  The  cornerstone  was 
laid  in  1848,  but  the  monument  itself  was  not  completed  until 
1884. 

Aaron  seems  to  have  been  present  at  practically  every  meeting  of 
the  sixth  Congress  and  to  have  been  highly  interested  in  the  varied 
business  of  that  very  important  Congress,  as  he  voted  on  all  the 
amendments  offered  as  well  as  upon  the  bills  themselves.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  in  nearly  all  the  votes  he  was  in  accord  and  voted 
with  there  were  at  least  three  other  representatives  who  cast  their 
ballots  with  him,  and  who  later  served  as  United  States  Senators— 
Maj.  Gen.  Peter  Mulenberg;  Albert  Gallatin  (who  was  later  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  and  later  still  Minister  to  France,  and  also  to 
Great  Britain);  and  John  Condit,  of  Aaron’s  own  state,  who  served 
with  him  in  the  sixth  Congress  as  representative,  and  again  in  the 
ninth  and  the  tenth  Congresses  as  senator,  and  in  the  eleventh  Con¬ 
gress  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Aaron  when  he  resigned  from  the 
Senate  in  March  of  1809.  All  of  these  men  were  active  during  the 
Revolutionary  war  and  throughout  their  lives  in  promoting  the  up¬ 
building  of  the  United  States  according  to  their  best  judgment  and 
experience. 

Aaron  was  deeply  interested  in  all  matters  connected  with  the 
military  establishments  in  the  country,  as  this  Congress  had  under 
its  consideration  the  ^Establishment  of  a  Military  Academy.”  Mat¬ 
ters  in  relation  to  the  marine  corps  were  in  discussion;  so  were  others 
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relating  to  the  navy;  provisions  for  a  census;  to  provide  for  a  uniform 
system  of  banking;  to  provide  for  a  uniform  system  of  bankruptcy; 
and  resolutions,  etc. ,  respecting  the  slave  trade  from  the  United 
States  to  any  other  country.  In  those  days  their  offer  of  enactments 
seem  to  have  been  called  Resolves”  and  1  Resolutions,”  which  we 
now  call  '‘Bills  and  Acts.” 

An  act  in  regard  to  a  bill  to  suspend  intercourse  between  the 
United  States  and  France  and  its  dependencies  came  up  several  times, 
and  finally  Aaron  and  the  others  voted  for  an  amendment  and  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  bill.  T  here  were  various  bills  to  repeal  parts  of  an  act 
for  the  penalties  of  certain  crimes  that  Aaron  voted  for. 

In  those  days  there  was  much  controversy  between  the  United 
States  and  the  other  countries  regarding  the  delivery  of  citizens  want¬ 
ed  by  them,  and  one  question  of  much  consideration  was  this:  The 
House  of  Representatives  requested  President  Thomas  Jefferson  to 
transmit  to  them  all  the  papers  in  regard  to  a  requisition,  or  applica¬ 
tion,  he  had  received  from  any  foreign  minister,  consul  or  agent, 
asking  for  the  delivery  of  certain  persons  named  as  William  Brig- 
stock,  alias  John  Johnston,  John  Evans,  alias  Michael  Campbell, 
and  Joannes  William,  alias  Joannes  Williamson,  who  were  being 
tried  in  a  circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  in  New  Jersey,  on  the 
charge  of  conducting  piracy  committed  on  board  of  a  British  frigate 
Hermoinie ,  etc.  Aaron  was  with  the  majority  voting  to  sustain  the 
House’s  request. 

On  another  occasion  Aaron  joined  with  others  in  voting  against 
giving  the  President  the  power  to  request  the  District  Court  of  South 
Carolina  for  the  delivery  of  a  certain  Jonathan  Evans,  if  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  criminality  could  be  produced.  They  considered  such  a 
request: 

As  a  dangerous  interference  of  the  Executive  with  the  Judicial  de¬ 
cisions,  and  (the)  compliance  by  the  District  Court  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  (would  be)  a  sacrifice  of  (the)  constitutional  independence  of 
the  judicial  power,  and  exposes  the  administration  thereof  to  suspi¬ 
cion  and  reproval. 

By  the  two  incidents,  it  implies  that  Aaron  stood  for  the  rights  of 
the  United  States  against  other  powers,  and  also  that  he  supported 
the  independence  of  the  courts,  and  of  the  states  under  their  consti¬ 
tutional  rights.  President  Jefferson  himself  was  a  very  strong  “states 
rights”  man,  but  after  he  became  President  he  found  it  quite  difficult 
to  avoid  utilizing  the  Federalists’  general  government  plan  at  times. 

It  was  the  sixth  Congress  that  elected  Thomas  Jefferson  for  his 
first  term  as  President  on  the  thirty-sixth  ballot  in  the  House  of 
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Representatives;  the  voting  began  on  February  11,  1800,  and  contin¬ 
ued  till  the  seventeenth  of  February.  New  Jersey’s  seven  votes  were 
unanimously  cast  for  Aaron  Burr,  the  Democratic  nominee,  who  was 
then  at  the  height  of  his  fame.  During  the  long  contest  New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  seven  votes  stood  solid  for  Aaron  Burr  all  through  and  including 
the  thirty-fifth  ballot.  Finally,  on  the  thirty-sixth  ballot,  Aaron  and 
the  six  New  Jersey  Representatives  switched  to  give  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son  the  prize. 

Many  other  measures  then  of  great  importance  were  under  consid¬ 
eration  and  acted  upon  during  the  sixth  session  of  Congress,  both 
while  sitting  in  Philadelphia,  and  after  its  removal  to  Washington. 
Aaron’s  keen  interest  in  all  upbuilding  activities  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  New  Jersey  state  legislature,  with  the  result  that  he  was  given 
a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate  for  the  following  term  of  six  years, 
during  the  administration  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  he  having  been  re¬ 
elected  as  President  in  1805  : 

Ninth  Congress,  March  4,  1805  to  May  3,  1807. 

Tenth  ”  ,  March  4,  1807  to  March  3,  1809. 

Eleventh  ”  ,  March  4,  1809  to  March  12,  1809,  serving  about 

eight  days  when  he  gave  up  his  seat  in  the  Senate. 

His  health  was  impaired.  It  was  all  due  to  his  strenuous  work 
that  forced  him  to  relinquish  his  high  office  by  resignation,  despite 
the  fact  that  his  term  would  not  expire  until  March  3,  1811.  It 
occurred  shortly  after  the  inauguration  of  James  Madison  as  the 
fourth  President.  John  Condit,  a  descendant  of  our  first  ltJohn 
Cunditt,”  was  elected  to  succeed  Aaron. 

Because  of  changing  and  giving  his  vote  to  insure  the  election  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  later  while  being  a  member  of  the  upper 
house  of  Congress,  he  became  his  personal  friend,  among  whose  ad¬ 
herents  he  had  always  been  numbered,  and  in  the  attic  of  his  resi¬ 
dence  he  had  two  barrels  filled  with  letters  written  to  him  by  Jeffer¬ 
son  from  time  to  time,  and  which  would  nowadays  be  considered  of 
great  interest,  but  their  value  was  not  appreciated,  and  after  Aaron’s 
death  they  were  removed  from  the  residence  in  which  he  lived. 
While  in  Philadelphia,  then  the  seat  of  the  national  government,  he 
boarded  in  the  same  hotel  with  Jefferson,  sitting  beside  him  at  table; 
he  used  to  tell  how  he  and  Jefferson  had  to  change  their  seats  in  the 
dining  room  owing  to  the  heat  of  the  fire. 

Aaron  is  described  as  a  tall  and  spare  man  with  a  thin  face,  being 
an  athlete  he  pined  in  the  official  life  in  Washington  and  longed  to 
return  to  his  simple  Hanover  home  for  a  complete  rest  and  the  recu¬ 
peration  of  his  health,  and  to  give  his  undivided  attention  to  his  pri- 
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vate  affairs.  Although  he  kept  his  leadership  in  New  Jersey  politics, 
having  been  elected  to  attend  the  thirty-fourth  legislature,  October 
24,  1809,  until  he  made  his  appearance  for  the  last  time  in  the  politi¬ 
cal  arena,  in  1817,  when  he  served  as  a  presidential  elector  on  the 
Monroe  ticket.  Although  being  still  in  politics,  he  would  never  ac¬ 
cept  office  again  and  was  happier,  he  claimed,  in  going  back  from 
the  Senate  to  the  anvil  than  in  going  from  the  anvil  to  the  Senate. 
His  old  business  occupied  the  rest  of  his  long  and  honored  life,  yield¬ 
ing  him  easily  what  little  is  required  to  make  such  a  man  rich. 

While  attending  to  his  Senatorial  duties  in  Washington  he  kept  in 
touch  with  his  family  by  writing  home  regularly,  and  it  took  his  let¬ 
ters  about  fifteen  days  to  reach  there,  the  distance  being  only  about 
a  hundred  and  eighty  miles.  A  letter  kept  and  prized  by  a  certain 
family  was  written  to  his  wife,  Phoebe  (Farrand)  Kitchell,  in  which 
he  used  the  spellings  and  capitals  as  they  were  in  vogue  in  the  old 
days,  over  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago.  Below  is  a  facsimile 
copy  of  the  original  letter,  with  our  clarifying  words  in  parenthesis : 

City  of  Washington,  January  17th,  1806. 

My  Dear:  Last  evening  I  Received  your  letter  of  the  2nd  In¬ 
stant,  and  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  in  better  health  than  when 
you  wrote  the  last  (time).  I  am  sorry  to  be  informed  that  Betsy  is 
(not  feeling)  well.  I  have  no  prospect  that  I  can  be  at  home  [let 
what  will  be  the  situation  in  the  family]  before  late  in  the  Spring, 
perhaps  not  before  Summer.  I  wrote  you  some  time  ago,  and  gave 
you  all  information,  Respecting  Business  at  home,  which  seemed 
necessary.  I  can  only  add  that  I  wish  Aaron  to  take  particular  care 
of  the  Cattle,  such  of  the  cows  and  heifers  which  are  forward  with 
calf  (and)  must  be  fed  with  corn. 

I  am  Detained  in  this  place,  and  expect  I  probably  shall  be  for  a 
longtime.  We  have  an  abundance  of  business  and  of  importance 
before  us.  The  House  of  Representatives  ha(s)  been  for  Ten  days 
Engaged  in  Consultation  upon  Business  of  a  private  nature.  I  ex¬ 
pect  (the)  Senate  (session)  will  be  (just)  as  long,  and  this  is  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  most  important  business  (done).  If  so  much 
time  is  to  be  consumed  upon  each  the  Common  business  also  (will 
be)  done,  (and)  I  am  of  (the)  opinion  that  the  year  will  not  be  long 
enough  to  Complete  our  Business. 

I  find  living  is  better  than  when  I  was  in  this  place  before,  at  least 
provision  is  better,  but  it  is  difficult  to  get  it  (well)  cooked.  We 
have  to  eat  our  Beef  and  our  Turkeys  with  the  Blood  following  the 
knife,  however,  we  cook  it  at  the  table  occasionally,  after  it  is 
brought  to  the  table,  but  if  the  provision  is  better  the  people  are  not, 
at  least,  in  appearance. 

I  believe  that  since  the  Days  of  Sodom  there  has  not  been  a  worse 
or  more  Dissipated  set  than  those  who  call  themselves  Citizens. 
Take  from  the  Inhabitants  all  (the)  officers  of  the  Government, 
Members  of  Congress  and  their  particular  attendants,  [and  many  of 
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these,  by  the  way,  are  not  too  good],  and  four  out  of  five  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  will  be  in  the  Rank  of  Negroes,  Beggars,  Thieves  and 
Strumpets.  However,  with  these,  (the)  Government  is  afflicted; 
and  such  are  the  Citizens  of  this  admir(able)  City,  the  Capitol  of  the 
United  States.  We  have  had  very  warm  weather  this  Season  until 
New  Year(’s  when)  the  ground  was  froze(n).  Since  then  the 
weather  has  been  Variable.  Last  Tuesday  was  uncomfortably ) 
warm  with  Rain  in  the  morning,  but  towards  (the)  Evening  the 
wind  turned  to  the  North-East,  with  some  snow  in  the  Evening, 
since  which  the  weather  has  been  severely  Cold.  I  have  been,  in 
general,  in  (good)  health  Since  I  came  to  this  place,  but  (in)  the 
late  great  change  of  Weather  I  have  taken  (a)  cold,  but  am  able  to 
go  out.  Wishing  you  all  at  home,  health  and  happiness,  I  am 
Yours,  &c.  “Aaron  Kitchell.’’ 

A  curious  heirloom  of  the  Kitchell  family  was  a  flint-lock  gun, 
called  “Old  Hagar,’’  which  used  to  stand  in  the  corner  of  the  hall 
behind  the  back  door.  It  had  belonged  to  Senator  Aaron  Kitchell 
during,  or  soon  after,  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  was  carried  by  his 
son  Ambrose  in  the  whisky  rebellion  of  1794,  for  he  was  then  a  pri¬ 
vate  in  the  Morris  county  militia,  and  his  regiment,  with  others,  was 
ordered  to  Pennsylvania  to  suppress  the  insurrection.  “Old  Ha- 
gar"  was  the  type  of  gun  which,  at  the  time  of  its  make,  was  the 
best  that  skill  and  ingenuity  could  produce  for  accurate  shooting — the 
weapon  with  which  the  marksmen  of  the  Revolution  and  the  pio¬ 
neers  of  the  West  were  accustomed  to  bring  squirrels  from  the  top¬ 
most  branches  of  the  tallest  trees.  Its  slender,  tapering  barrel,  five 
feet  and  three  inches  in  length,  upon  which  five  sights  were  welded 
at  intervals  of  about  a  foot,  was  much  longer  than  that  of  the  regu¬ 
lation  army  musket,  from  which  it  also  differed  in  its  lack  of  a  bay¬ 
onet.  This  valuable  relic  of  a  by-gone  age  was  accidentally  destroy¬ 
ed  by  his  grandson,  Ambrose  Kitchell,  who  took  it  one  day  to  shoot 
crows  in  a  cornfield  and  loaded  it  so  heavily  that  its  discharge  tore  a 
wide  cleft  in  the  barrel,  at  the  breach.  All  that  now  remains  of 
“Old  Hagar”  is  the  barrel  which,  being  its  most  striking  feature,  is 
a  very  appropriate  memento,  but  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the 
gun  could  not  have  been  preserved  in  its  entirety. 

In  connection  with  the  “Old  Hagar,  ”  an  instance  is  here  given  of 
Aaron’s  insight  and  deft  handling  of  all  matters,  small  or  large.  At 
the  time  shortly  after  the  Revolution  when  nearly  all  of  Morris  coun¬ 
ty  went  crazy  with  an  epidemic  of  superstition  in  the  famous  “Mor¬ 
ristown  ghost  affair,’’  he  almost  alone  kept  his  head  in  the  general 
panic.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  people  of  that  time  should  have 
believed  in  witches  and  hobgoblins,  even  the  staid  old  heads  were  no 
exception  to  the  general  belief  To  wreck  their  superstition  Aaron 
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fearlessly  went  over  to  the  haunted  spot  where  the  ghost  was  suppos¬ 
ed  to  be,  with  Old  Hagar’  his  favorite  five-foot-and-three-inch- 
barreled  gun,  and  proposed  as  a  test,  to  try  one  shot  at  his  ghostship 
anywhere  within  ten  rods.  But,  of  course,  the  ghost  was  wise 
enough  not  to  accept  his  challenge. 

The  famous  ghost’ ’  excitement  owed  its  origin  to  the  inventive 
genius  of  Ransford  Rogers,  a  school  teacher  from  Connecticut,  who 
came  to  Morristown  in  1788  and  persuaded  several  reputable  citizens 
that  he  possessed  a  mysterious  control  over  the  powers  of  darkness, 
enabling  him  to  summon  disembodied  spirits  and  compel  them  to 
indicate  the  resting  place  of  an  enormous  treasure  which,  by  tradition 
of  many  years  standing,  was  buried  in  the  Schooley  mountains.  So 
plausible  were  his  representations  and  so  gullible  were  the  people  in 
those  days  of  ignorance  and  superstition  that  he  succeeded  in  recruit¬ 
ing  a  large  number  of  followers,  among  whom  were  some  of  the 
most  influential  residents  of  the  town.  He  informed  them  that  di¬ 
vers  sums  of  money  would  have  to  be  contributed  with  which  to 
propitiate  the  demons  who  were  supposed  to  guard  the  treasure,  and 
he  actually  collected  from  time  to  time  amounts  aggregating  thir¬ 
teen  hundred  dollars,  which  his  adherents  cheerfully  paid  in  the 
expectation  of  an  early  reimbursement  when  opportunity  should  be 
given  to  divide  the  buried  hoard.  Many  nocturnal  seances  were 
held,  some  in  lonely  buildings,  and  some  in  solitary  places  in  the 
woods,  where  Rogers,  by  means  of  his  knowledge  of  chemistry, 
produced  various  startling  phenomena  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  confed¬ 
erate  who  impersonated  a  ghost,  called  up  and  conversed  with  a 
“departed  spirit,”  which  proceedings  amazed  and  terrified  his  vic¬ 
tims,  confirming  their  belief  in  his  supernatural  powers.  The  duplic¬ 
ity  of  the  wily  schoolmaster  was  finally  exposed  by  his  indiscretion  in 
attempting  to  represent  a  ghost  while  under  the  influence  of  liquor; 
his  strange  conduct  aroused  suspicion  and  caused  an  investigation  to 
be  made,  with  the  result  that  he  was  arrested  and  lodged  in  jail,  but 
having  been  released  on  the  recognizance  of  a  sympathizing  friend 
who  still  believed  in  his  honesty,  he  forfeited  his  bail  and  was  seen  in 
Morristown  no  more. 

Aaron  was  on  a  commission  with  four  others  on  March  17,  1812, 
to  open  a  subscription  book  for  the  establishment  of  a  state  bank  at 
Morristown.  The  bank  continued  business  for  a  number  of  years  in 
a  building  at  the  corner  of  Park  place  and  Bank  street.  It  finally 
went  into  bankruptcy. 

Aaron  had  one  unfortunate  episode  in  his  life.  Sometime  after  the 
death  of  his  first  wife  he  contemplated  a  second  marriage,  and  rode 
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forth  to  call  on  a  certain  lady  he  knew  to  ask  for  her  hand.  There 
was  a  siren  lurking  in  his  path  in  the  person  of  an  attractive  widow 
who  had  already  been  married  three  times,  her  last  venture  having 
been  with  Barnabas  Wines,  to  whom  she  was  married  on  July  6, 
1803.  She  was  the  mother  of  seven  children  by  her  first  husband, 
William  Willis,  who  married  her  in  April  of  1774.  She  was  mar¬ 
ried  for  the  second  time  to  Ebenezer  Howard,  who  died  in  1796. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Phebe  Wilson,  a  native  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
where  she  was  born  on  May  28,  1753.  When  a  girl,  her  folks  mov¬ 
ed  to  Hanover. 

This  attractive  widow  suspected  the  nature  of  the  errand  of  our 
cavalier  ancestor,  and  as  he  was  passing  by  her  house  she  intercept¬ 
ed  him  and  invited  him  in.  He,  of  course,  could  do  no  less  than 
accept  her  invitation,  and  the  dashing  widow,  having  had  much  ex¬ 
perience,  hypnotized  him  into  making  a  proposal,  and  he  was  at  once 
accepted  on  this  his  first  visit  to  her.  Then  followed  their  appear¬ 
ance  before  the  nuptial  altar  in  blind  blessedness,  at  the  Parsippany, 
church  on  June  27,  1808. 

“Marry  in  haste  and  repent  at  leisure,”  proved  but  too  true  in 
this  instance,  as  the  gay  widow  turned  out  to  be  a  shrew  with  a  ter¬ 
rible  temper,  and  he  could  not  live  with  her  in  peace.  Because  of 
her  temperament  being  so  disagreeable  and  unbearable,  there  was  no 
other  alternative  than  to  have  her  leave  his  house. 

He  lived  and  died  in  the  small,  plain  house  standing  at  the  extreme 
lower  end  of  Hanover  Neck,  on  the  east  side  of  the  road  at  the 
angle  where  it  turns  westward  toward  Rockaway  Neck.  The  struc¬ 
ture  contained  two  stories  and  an  attic,  and  was  approached  by  a 
flight  of  three  or  four  steps;  having  two  front  windows,  with  the 
kitchen  at  the  rear.  This  house,  which  he  built  during  or  after  the 
Revolution,  was  often  a  source  of  marvel  to  those  who  knew  his  life 
story,  that  he  should  have  been  willing  to  leave  his  old  homestead  to 
live  in  so  solitary  a  place  over  a  mile  away.  A  map  entitled  “Map 
of  the  Country  Thirty  Miles  Round  the  City  of  New  York,”  which 
was  drawn  and  published  by  J.  H.  Eddy  in  1812,  showing  the  roads 
and  even  the  unfinished  turnpikes,  indicates  in  some  of  the  towns  the 
places  of  residence  of  a  limited  number  of  citizens  who  had  attained 
prominence  in  the  service  of  the  state  and  nation,  and  marks  his 
home  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  Neck. 

Aaron’s  second  wife  was  a  bold  schemer.  She  had  learned  of 
Aaron’s  death.  While  the  family,  kindred  and  friends  were  at  the 
old  Hanover  church  attending  his  funeral,  she  went  to  his  house 
with  a  large  two-horse-drawn  farm  wagon  and,  by  the  help  of  her 
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two  older  sons,  she  looted  the  house  and  carried  off  most  of  the  fine 
mahogany  furniture  and  silverware  she  could  conveniently  lay  hands 
on.  Some  of  these  were  the  heirlooms  that  belonged  to  the  children 
of  his  first  wife  by  the  will  of  September  14,  1818.  The  family  tried 
to  recover  them  but  in  vain. 

Being  mellowed  by  age  and  perhaps  out  of  pity  for  her  uncontrol¬ 
lable  tongue,  at  the  time  of  writing  his  will  he  directed  that  an  “East 
front  room”  of  his  house  be  given  her  “for  a  home  for  herself  Dure- 
ing  her  life,”  and  also  permitted  her  to  claim  all  the  goods  of  her 
own  she  Brought  to  me,  and  if  any  of  them  are  gone  or  Injured, 
it  was  his  desire  that  they  be  repaired  and  “made  as  good.  ’  She 
was  given  the  privilege  of  keeping  a  cow  on  his  farm;  “allowed 
Room  in  the  Garden  Sufficient  to  Raise  Vegetables  for  her  own  use; 
and  in  Case  She  lives  in  the  house,  provisions  (should  be  furnished) 
for  herself  for  Six  months  after  my  Decease.” 

In  spite  of  his  goodness  of  heart,  the  woman  never  lived  in  the 
room  he  provided  for  her  in  his  house  and  never  availed  herself  of 
his  kindness  to  use  his  garden  yard.  She  lived  in  Hanover  village,  a 
short  distance  from  his  home  until  her  death  in  1842. 

Aaron  s  oldest  son,  Farrand,  having  died  a  few  months  before,  he 
named  the  son  s  children,  Nancy,  John,  Timothy  and  Aaron,  as 
beneficiaries  in  the  division  of: 

All  the  remainder  of  the  farm,  or  plantation,  not  before  Conveyed 
to  my  son  Farrand,  which  I  purchased  of  Moses  Kitchell,  (and)  also 
(of)  the  remaider  of  the  unsold  Land  (which)  I  purchased  of  Ste¬ 
phen  Morehouse  in  the  Township  of  Livingstone,  in  the  County  of 
Essex. 

(Ambrose  was  given)  the  farm  where  he  now  lives,  which  I 
purchased  of  John  and  Asa  Kitchell.  (The  sons,  Moses,  Asa  and 
John  moved  with  their  families  to  the  West  before  1800). 

(Aaron  was  to  have)  all  the  remainder  of  the  farm,  or  plantation, 
where  I  now  live,  subject  to  the  Incumbrance  of  his  Mother-in- 
law’s  claim. 

Daughter  Sukeye  Mulford  (was  to  have)  one-fourth  part  of  the 
woodland  in  the  township  of  Pequannock  to  be  recorded  to  her  as  a 
part  of  his  moveable  estate,  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  and  twenty-five 
cents  an  acre. 

Daughter  Joanna  Miller  (was  to  have)  all  the  lands  in  the  town¬ 
ship  of  Caldwell,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  he  purchased  of  Peter  P. 
Sanford  and  wife,  and  of  Sally  and  Cornelius  Bust,  as  a  part  of  his 
“Moveable  Estate”  at  Six  Hundred  and  fifteen  Dollars,  (and  the) 
moveables  which  I  bought  of  her  husband  Philetus  Miller,  (and)  so 
much  of  mye  moveable  Estate  as  will  make  one-Sixth  (part)  of  the 
whole  but  she  must  allow  for  what  I  advanced  as  an  outset  to  her, 
agreeabl(y)  to  an  Inventory  I  have  left  as  a  part  so  that  my  Daugh¬ 
ters  *  (have)  all  be  made  Equal. 
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A  tract  of  meadow  land  lying  on  (the)  Rockaway  river  adjoining 
the  lands  of  Apollis  and  Elijah  Prudden,  (and  the)  Land  of  the 
late  Isaac  Fairchild  (and  also  a  tract  of  woodland  he  purchased  of 
Lemuel  Cobb,  in  the  township  of  Pequannock,  are  to  be  divided 
among  Ambrose,  Aaron  and  the  children  of  Farrand  as  a  unit). 

All  the  Remainder  of  my  moveable  Estate  (is  to  go)  to  my  five 
Daughters,  Sukey,  Lucy,  Electa,  Besty  and  Polly,  to  be  divided  be¬ 
tween  them  but  what  I  have  advanced  to  each  of  them,  agreeabl(y) 
to  an  Inventory  which  I  have  left  (to)  be  Recorded  to  them  as  a 
part  of  their  share(s). 

All  my  Books  of  Law,  History  and  Divinity  (are  to)  be  Equally 
divided  Between  all  my  children. 

A  tract  of  land  in  Newton  township,  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  he 
bought  of  Elias  Carter,  he  authorized  his  executors  to  sell,  and  also 
to  collect  debts  due  him,  and  after  making  all  settlements  he  willed 
that  what  was  left  be  distributed  “in  equal  proportions”  among  his 
six  daughters. 

His  sons  Ambrose  and  Aaron  and  son-in-law,  John  Fairchild,  were 
named  executors.  The  making  of  the  will  was  witnessed  by  Elijah 
Prudden,  Archibald  Prudden  and  Harvey  Kitchell. 

On  June  18,  1820,  two  days  prior  to  his  passing  away,  he  ordered 
a  codicil  to  include  his  desire  that  his  slaves  Jack  and  Pat  should 
have  the  privilege  of  choosing  a  place  for  themselves,  provided  they 
can  find  any  person  that  will  give  Five  Hundred  Dollars  for  them.” 
In  the  inventory  of  his  “goods,  chattels,  rights  and  credits,”  Jack, 
the  black  man,  was  valued  at  sixty  dollars  and  Pat,  the  black  woman, 
at  forty  dollars.  There  was  a  black  boy  named  Harry  who  was  in¬ 
ventoried  at  eighty  dollars.  In  the  list  of  his  moveables  is  mentioned 
his  blacksmith  outfit,  which  shows  he  had  kept  it  from  the  old  early 
days.  The  aggregation  of  his  inventory  was  set  at  $3,547.27  by 
Daniel  Douglass  and  William  Mulford.  The  will,  codicil  and  in¬ 
ventory  statement  were  probated  on  July  4,  1820. 

In  the  burial  yard  of  the  Hanover  church  a  highly  polished  granite 
monument,  built  of  huge  blocks  of  stone  as  a  fitting  memorial  to  the 
great  Aaron  Kitchell,  was  set  up  about  1912  by  Smith  Ely,  Esq., 
his  great-grandson,  who  was  at  one  time,  mayor  of  New  York 
city. 

The  old  stones  over  the  graves  of  Aaron  and  his  wife,  and  also 
over  those  of  his  father  and  mother,  were  removed  to  make  way 
for  this  magnificent  monument.  Upon  it  is  inscribed  the  following 
tribute : 

Sacred  To  the  memory  of  Aaron  Kitchel,  Esq’r. ,  who  died 
June  25th,  1820,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  a  man  of  sound,  vigorous  and  discriminating  mind  : 
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Of  affections  warm,  steady  and  charitable; 

Of  genius  bright,  active  and  penetrating; 

Of  industry  vigorous  and  enterprising; 

Of  temper  mild  and  resolute; 

Of  manners  plain; 

Of  religion,  a  firm  believer  in  Christ, 

And  died  in  full  assurance  of  a  happy  reward. 

He  was  an  active,  faithful  and  zealous  advocate  for  the  freedom  of 
his  country,  and  for  thirty  years  was  a  member  in  the  State  and 
National  Councils. 

T  hus  sleeps  the  man  whom  bounteous  Heaven 

Hath  all  the  gifts  of  nature  given; 

Sound  in  judgment,  with  a  religious  mind, 

To  his  Saviour  his  breath  resigned. 

Surely,  all  the  above  is  only  true  and  just.  He  early  displayed  a 
cool  sagacity  in  civil  affairs  which  brought  him  into  public  service. 
He  was  prompt,  firm,  clear-seeing  and  tenacious  to  his  purpose. 
The  people  recognized  his  natural  gift  of  leadership,  and  steadily 
honored  him  with  public  trusts  and  held  him  fast  in  them,  only  re¬ 
leasing  him  when  broken  health  obliged  him  to  retire.  In  private 
life  he  was  simple,  genial,  honored  and  loved  by  his  neighbors.  He 
always  felt  most  at  home  in  his  shop. 

Before  the  closing  of  this  life  story  we  desire  to  insert  here  an  in¬ 
sight  into  his  shrewd  purchases  of  farm  lands.  After  venturing  out 
on  his  married  life  with  his  first  wife  and  enjoying  his  prosperity  as 
a  “smithy”  two  years,  he  came  to  see  the  necessity  of  adding  to  his 
possessions  more  and  more  land.  There  was  a  tract  of  eight  and  a 
half  acres  belonging  to  Thomas  Day  that  he  desired  to  purchase. 
So  he  first  bargained  with  Elias  Cook  and  Samuel  Parrot  on  Septem¬ 
ber  22,  1769,  for  the  relinquishing  of  their  claim  on  the: 

Messuage,  or  tenement  of  Land,  containing  Eight  Acres  in  Han¬ 
over  Township  on  the  north  end  of  the  Neck,  (but)  now  in  the  ten¬ 
ure  and  Occupation  of  Thomas  Day,  of  Hanover,  Beginning  (o)n 
Daniel  Kitchel(l)’s  Line  where  it  joins  John  Kitchel(l)’s  land,  and 
so  (goes)  along  Obadiah  Kitchel(l)’s  Line  &  Joseph  Kitchel(l)’s 
Land  60  Rod(s)  and  so  wide  as  to  make  (it)  8  Acres. 

On  succeeding,  he  opened  negotiations  on  November  4,  1769,  for 
the  purchase  of  the  tract  to  which  Thomas  Day  agreed  for  a  price 
of  thirty-two  pounds: 

In  Current  Money  of  New  Jersey  at  8  shillings  per  ounce ,  (for) 
All  th(e)  Messuage,  or  parcel  of  Land,  (as  platted)  in  Hanover 
township,  begin(n)ing  (on)  Daniel  Kitchel(l)’s  Line,  at  a  Stake 
(yet)  to  be  set  up;  thence  north  53  degrees,  west  5M>  chains  to 
the  corner  of  John  Kitchel(l’s  land)  &  Obadiah  Kitchel(l)’s  land; 
along  Obadiah  Kitchel(Ps  land)  &  Joseph  KitcheUO’s  land  15 
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chains  to  a  corner,  thence  South  53  degrees,  East  5M?  chains  to  a 
Stake,  thence  straight  to  the  beginning,  contain (ing)  8M>  Acres. 

The  witnesses  were  Aaron’s  father,  Joseph  Kitchell,  and  brother, 
Asa  Kitchell.  Thomas  Day  affixed  his  signature  on  November  13, 
1769,  before  Joseph  Kitchell,  who  was  then  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas  for  the  county  of  Morris,  to  complete  the  bar¬ 
gain.  Following  it  was  a  quitclaim  executed  on  July  30,  1771,  by 
Joseph  Day,  agreeing  to  Aaron’s  complete  ownership. 

In  regard  to  “8  shillings  per  ounce'  as  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
deed,  it  is  desired  to  explain  that  at  an  early  date  the  colony  of  New 
York  passed  a  law  that  fixed  the  value  of  eight  shillings  as  equalling 
one  ounce  troy  weight  of  silver,  and  the  colony  of  New  Jersey  fol¬ 
lowed  the  precedent.  As  the  Spanish  dollar  eventually  came  to  be 
used  for  calculating  it  was  necessary,  because  of  the  uncertain  times, 
to  tie  it  in  with  sterling. 

Aaron  joined  with  his  brother  Moses  in  the  purchase  June  21,  1770, 
of  David  Tuttle’s  land  at  an  agreed  price  of  one  hundred  pounds: 

In  current  money  of  New  Jersey,  at  8  shillings  (per)  ounce  (for 
his  tract  of)  20  Acres  and  32  perches  of  land  in  the  forke  of  (the) 
Passaiak  and  (the)  Whippany  River(s),  beginning  at  a  corner  of 
(Aaron’s  brothers)  Abraham  Kitchel(l’s  land)  and  Moses  Kitch- 
el ( 1 ) s’  land  (o)n  Samuel  Dalglish(’s)  line,  *  *  *  *  * 

(being)  bounded  (on  the)  North  by  (the  land  of  the)  said  Kitch- 
el ( 1 ) s’ ,  south  by  (the)  said  Dalglish(’s  land);  east  by  the  undivided 
land  on  the  outside  of  the  line,  formerly  conveyed  by  Col.  Joseph 
Tuttle  to  his  sons  John,  *  Joseph,  *  *  David  and 

Moses  Tuttle,  (and)  southeast  by  (the)  Pisaik  river.  Also,  one- 
sixth  of  the  undivided  land  on  the  outside  of  the  fence  on  the  Bank 
of  (the)  Pisaik  and  (the)  Rockeway  River (s)  in  the  forke. — Wit¬ 
nesses,  Enoch  Beach  (and)  Abra(ha)m  Kitchel(l).  —  (Signed), 
David  Tuttle,  (who)  Acknowledged  (by  his)  signature,  (the)  same 
day,  before  Judge  Joseph  Kitchel(l). 

Aaron  seemed  to  be  getting  prosperous,  for  he  continued  making 
land  purchases.  He  had  heard  and  also  probably  read  in  the  New 
York  Journal  of  April  13,  1775,  that: 

All  lands,  belonging  to  Dr.  Thomas  Budd,  (are)  to  be  sold  at 
vendue,  on  Monday  the  15th  day  of  May  next,  adjoining  the  plan¬ 
tations  of  Messrs.  Ralph  and  Jasper  Smith,  supposed  to  be  about  two 
hundred  acres,  *  sold  in  small  lots.  The  vendue  (is)  to  begin 
at  ten  o’clock,  at  the  house  of  Ralph  Smith,  by  Jabez  Campbell, 
Matthew  Lum  (and)  Joseph  Wood,  Auditors. 

William  De  Hart  was  the  complainant  who  brought  suit  against  the 
doctor,  who  was  an  absconding  debtor,  and  by  the  order  of  the  coun¬ 
ty  court  the  land  was  to  be  sold  to  satisfy  the  debt,  and  the  mention¬ 
ed  1 ‘auditors”  were  appointed  to  conduct  the  sale. 
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Aaron  and  his  cousin,  Obadiah  Kitchell,  appeared  on  the  premises 
the  day  of  the  sale  to  bid  on  several  tracts  of  land.  By  a  survey 
made  in  June  following,  showing  that  the  land  tracts  became  the 
possessions  of  Aaron,  his  father  Joseph  Kitchell,  Esq  ’r. ,  and  cousins 
Obadiah  Kitchell,  John  Kitchell  and  Enoch  Beach.  The  tracts 
were  surveyed  and  mapped  out  by  I  homas  Millidge,  who  gave  the 
descriptions  in  all,  as  one: 

Lying  on  (the)  N(orth)  W(est)  side  of  (the)  Whippany  River, 
(being)  bounded  (on  the)  S(outh)  W(est)  by  (the  land  of)  Ralph 
Smith,  Jr.,  N(orth)  W(est)  by  (the  land  of)  Capt.  David  Bates 
and  others.  (The  land  tracts  sold  were): 

L  Tract  of  meadow  or  swamp  land  in  Hanover  Township,  being 
(a)  part  of  (the)  tract  purchased  by  Obediah  Kitchel (1 )  of  the  audi¬ 
tors  of  Thomas  Budd,  with  description,  as  beginning  at  a  stake  on 
the  N(orth)  side  of  (the)  Whip(p)any  River,  the  upper  corner  of 
(the)  land  (which)  A(a)ron  Kitchel(l)  purchased  of  (the)  said  au¬ 
ditors,  thence  along  his  line  North  42  Degrees,  West  11  chains  to  a 
corner  of  (the)  Lot  (No.)  11,  (which  is)  now  in  possession  of 
Obediah  Kitchel ( 1) ;  thence  South  17  Degrees,  west  2  chains  (and) 
20  links;  thence  South  42  Degrees,  East  18  chains  (and)  30  links  to 
(the)  s(ai)d  river;  thence  down  the  same  to  the  beginning,  contain¬ 
ing  341  o  Acres.  The  above  Tract  is  to  (be)  Releas(ed)  by  Obe¬ 
diah  Kitchel(l)  to  A(a)ron  Kitchel(l). 

2.  Tract  to  be  Releas(ed)  by  Obediah  Kitchel ( 1)  to  Enoch 
Beach,  beginning  in  an  old  Ditch  cut  by  John  Cop(p)erthwait(e) 
for  the  line  of  his  plantation,  at  the  north  corner  of  (the)  2A11Aoo 
acre  (tract  that)  Ralph  Smith  bought  of  (the)  s(ai)d  Auditors; 
thence  running  along  (the)  s(ai)d  Ditch  North  47  Degrees,  East  6 
chains;  thence  South  42  Degrees,  East  20  chains;  thence  South  47 
Degrees,  west  6  chains;  thence  north  42  Degrees,  west  20  chains  to 
the  beginning  (of  the)  corner,  containing  12  Acres. 

3.  Tract  to  be  Releas(ed)  by  A(a)ron  Kitchel(l)  to  Obediah 
Kitchel (1),  beginning  at  the  old  Ditch  cut  by  John  Cop(p)erth- 
wait(e),  being  the  North  corner  of  the  tract  (that)  Obediah  Kitch- 
el(l)  bought  of  (the)  said  Auditors;  thence  running  along  his  line 
South  42  Degrees,  East  3  chains  (and)  28  links;  thence  north  47 
Degrees,  East  6  chains  (and)  77  links;  thence  North  42  Degrees, 
East  3  chains  (and)  20  links;  thence  North  47  Degrees,  East  9 
chains  (and)  50  links;  thence  North  37  Degrees,  West  5  chains 
(and)  14  links  to  the  said  old  Ditch;  thence  along  the  middle  of 
(the)  s(ai)d  Ditch  South  47  Degrees,  West  16  chains  &  78  links  to 
the  beginning,  containing  10°Lioo  Acres. 

4.  Tract  to  be  released  by  A(a)ron  Kitchel (1)  to  Enoch  Beach, 
beginning  at  (the)  north  corner  of  20  Acres  belonging  to  Joseph 
Kitchel (1),  Esq.,  (o)n  Mr.  Van  Deverhoudt’s  line;  thence  along 
his  line  North  37  Degrees,  West  12  chains  to  the  corner  of  Capt. 
David  Bates’  land;  thence  along  his  line  South  47  Degrees,  West  5 
chains  (and)  22  links;  thence  South  37  Degrees,  East  4  chains 
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(and)  50  links  to  (the)  s(ai)d  Joseph  Kitchel(l)’s  line;  thence  along 
(the)  same  North  53  Degrees,  East  14  links  to  the  beginning,  con¬ 
taining  617/ioo  Acres. 

(5).  Tract  to  be  conveyed  by  A(a)ron  Kitchel(l)  to  John  Kitch- 
el ( 1 ) ,  beginning  on  (the)  northwest  side  of  (the)  Whip(p)any  Riv¬ 
er,  being  the  upper  corner  of  20  acres  of  Land  belonging  to  Joseph 
Kitchel(l),  Esq.,  as  run  out  to  him  by  the  auditors  of  Thomas  Budd; 
thence  along  his  line  North  37  Degrees,  West  16  chains  (and)  70 
links;  thence  South  53  Degrees,  West  1  chain  (and)  54  links;  thence 
South  37  Degrees,  East  20  chains  to  the  s(ai)d  River;  thence  down 
the  said  River  to  the  Beginning,  containing  3  acres. 

The  tract  No.  1  which  Obadiah  Kitchell  bought  was  transfer¬ 
red  to  Aaron  for  a  mere  sum  of  ten  shillings  on  December  11,  1775. 
They  followed  the  same  procedure  with  their  cousins.  Dr.  Budd 
was  never  married.  He  left  Hanover  with  his  brother  John  and 
settled  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  In  1778,  while  serving  as  a  surgeon  on 
the  frigate  Randolph ,  the  doctor  lost  his  life  in  an  engagement  with 
the  British  ship  Yarmouth. 

By  a  deed  of  November  11,  1776,  we  see  that  Aaron  joined  with 
Adoniram  Prudden  in  the  purchase  from  Napthali  Byram,  of  Han¬ 
over,  and  Joseph  Byram,  of  Mendham,  at  their  price  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  in  current  money  of  New  York,  at  eight  shillings 
per  ounce ,  for  the  following  tracts  of  land : 

(1) .  25  Acres  in  Hanover  Township,  beginning  at  David  Dal¬ 
glish’s  land,  thence  down  his  line  to  (the)  Whip(p)any  River, 
thence  down  (the)  s(ai)d  River  to  Elizabeth  Dixon’s  land,  thence 
up  her  line  (by)  several  courses  thereof  to  the  Road,  thence  along 
the  Road  to  the  beginning. 

(2) .  73%  Acres,  beginning  at  Leonard’s  Bridge  over  (the) 
Whip(pa)ny  River,  thence  along  the  Road  (by  the)  several  courses 
to  Jed(ed)iah  Tom(p)kins(’)  land,  thence  (o)n  the  line  to  his 
corner  (o)n  Prud(d)en’s  line,  thence  along  the  line  that  last  divided 
Samuel  Dalglish’s  and  Adoniram  Prud(d)en’s  land  to  (the)  Persaick 
River,  thence  down  (the)  stream  to  John  Burnit’s  land,  thence  up 
his  line  to  his  corner,  thence  by  the  end  of  his  land  to  Prud(d)en’s 
lot  in  the  great  meadow,  then  (o)n  his  line  and  Joseph  Dalglish’s 
line  to  (the)  Whip(p)any  River,  (and)  thence  up  (the)  stream  to 
(the)  beginning. 

(3) .  33%  Acres  in  the  Great  Meadow,  beginning  (o)n  Joseph 
Dalg(l)ish’s  corner  by  (the)  s(ai)d  Prud(d)en’s  old  lot  in  the  great 
meadow,  thence  down  Prud(d)en’s  old  line  to  the  land  of  Samuel 
Fairfield,  deceased,  thence  on  his  line  (along)  the  several  courses  to 
(the)  Rockaway  River,  thence  up  (the)  stream  to  Joseph  Dalglish’s 
corner,  (and)  thence  on  his  line  to  the  beginning. 

On  February  26,  1777,  Aaron  received  from  Adoniram  Prudden  a 
quitclaim  for  his  giving  up  his  share  in  the  above  tracts  for  forty 
pounds  in  New  Jersey  money. 
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By  a  deed  of  May  22,  1781,  it  indicates  that  Aaron  had  purchased 
of  John  Burnett  for: 

Thirteen  pounds  and  fifteen  shillings  in  Silver  and  gold  at  seven 
shillings  and  six  pence  per  dollar  (for)  a  five  and  half-acre  tract  at 
Kitchell  Island  Bogs,  beginning  at  the  southwestern  corner  of  (the) 
land  belonging  to  the  heirs  of  Adoniram  Prudden,  dec(ease)d,  and 
the  southwestern  corner  of  the  Great  Meadow  (s);  thence  running 
South  5  Degrees,  East  1  chain  (and)  78  links  to  (the)  land  now  be¬ 
longing  to  the  said  Aaron  Kitchel(l);  thence  South  66  Degrees,  East 
31  chains  to  (the)  Persiack  River;  thence  down  (the)  said  River 
North  5  degrees,  West  1  chain  (and)  78  links  to  the  line  of  (the) 
said  Aaron  Kitchel(l)  in  the  Great  Meadow (s);  thence  North  66 
degrees,  west  to  the  beginning,  Bounded  by  (the)  Pesiack  River. 

On  May  3,  1782,  a  deed  was  made  out  by  Elizabeth  Dixon,  of 
Hanover,  conveying  to  Aaron  Kitchell  for  six  pounds  a  piece  of  one 
and  six-hundredths  acres  she  owned  in  Hanover,  called  Perry  field  : 

Beginning  by  the  road  from  David  Tuttle’s  to  Paul  Leonard’s 
(land),  at  the  south  corner  of  (the)  grantor(’s)  land,  (o)n  the  line 
of  (the)  grantee;  thence  north  8  Degrees,  West  10  chains  (and)  65 
Links  (o)n  (the)  grantees’  line,  thence  South  21  Degrees,  East  8 
chains  (and)  35  links  to  the  Road,  (and)  thence  along  the  Road 
South  30  Degrees,  West  3  chains  (and)  31  links  to  the  beginning. 

On  January  6,  1783,  a  deed  was  executed  by  Joseph  Tuttle,  of 
Hanover,  conveying  to  Aaron  Kitchell  for  forty  shillings: 

All  (the)  grantor’s  title  to  the  Messuage  and  tract  in  Hanover, 
(ad)joining  (the)  Whip(p)any  River,  opposite  where  (the)  Rock- 
away  River  join(s)  the  same,  beginning  on  the  bank  of  the  said  Riv¬ 
er  where  the  line  of  the  Great  Meadow (s)  strikes  the  same,  and 
running  o(n)  the  line  of  the  said  Meadow  south  15  degrees,  east  to 
the  most  northwest  corner  of  the  s(ai)d  Meadow,  thence  North  3 
Degrees,  West  to  (the)  Whip(p)any  River;  thence  down  the  same 
to  the  begin (n)ing,  containing  IV2  Acres,  which  tract  was  left  un¬ 
divided  between  Major  Nathaniel  Dalglish  and  me  when  we  divided 
our  other  land,  one-third  of  which  still  belongs  to  the  heirs  or  assigns 
of  the  said  Nathaniel  Dalg(l)ish. 

Aaron’s  brother  Abraham  was  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas.  On  February  20,  1802,  Joseph  Tuttle’s  son  David 
appeared  in  court  and  swore  that  he  saw  his  father  sign  the  instru¬ 
ment  while  in  the  presence  of  his  brother  Joseph. 

In  a  quitclaim  of  Joseph  Dalglish,  dated  April  15,  1789,  Aaron 
received  from  him  a  tract  of: 

13  Acres  in  Hanover,  beginning  on  the  Bank  of  (the)  Pesiack 
River  and  running  north  57  degrees,  west  14  chains  (and)  14  links; 
thence  north  32  degrees,  west  28  chains  (and)  70  links;  thence 
South  52  degrees,  west  5  chains  (and)  83  links  to  the  line  of  a  lot 
formerly  owned  by  William  Dixon,  dec(ease)d;  thence  with  the  line 
of  that  lot  South  32  degrees,  East  2639  chains;  thence  South  64  de- 
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grees,  East  9  chains  (and)  15  links;  thence  South  57  degrees,  East 
8  chains  to  (the)  Pesiack  River  thence  down  the  River  to  the  be¬ 
ginning. 

In  the  keeping  of  a  certain  family  is  a  deed,  of  which  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  the  document  is  missing,  showing  the  endorsement  of 
Joseph  Tuttle  to  his  son  Joseph,  sometime  in  the  year  1761,  of  two 
tracts  of  land  in  the  ‘ ‘Great  Meadows,”  one  being  ninety  acres  and 
the  other,  twenty-four  acres.  On  January  25,  1826,  Aaron  added 
to  the  document  the  following  concise  remark:  ^From  which  24 
acres,  my  right  in  the  Great  Meadow (s)  is  derived.” 

On  January  7,  1826,  a  map  including  the  report  of  Samuel 
Squire,  Stephen  Baldwin  and  William  Ball,  who  were  chosen  by  Ap- 
pollas  Aruien,  Elijah  Prudden,  Aaron  Kitchell,  John  Kitchell,  for 
himself  and  on  behalf  of  the  rest  of  the  heirs  of  Farrand  Kitchell, 
deceased,  and  Ira  Tompkins,  deceased,  all  of  Hanover  Township, 
for  the  laying  off  of  tla  tract  of  land  at  the  Corner  *  of  the 
Great  Meadow  (s),  adjoining  (the)  Passaic  River  and  the  fork  of  the 
Rockaway  (river),  as  per  agreement  of  Jan(uary)  24,  1826.  ”  The 
description  suggests  that: 

A(a)  ron  Kitchel(l),  Esq(’r)’s  lot  begins  on  (the)  west  side  of 
(the)  Passaic  R(iver),  at  a  corner  of  his  own  land,  thence  North 
48  degrees,  west  4  chains  (and)  82  links  to  a  corner  of  (the  land  of 
the)  heirs  of  Elias  Tom(p)kins,  thence  North  24  degrees,  East  5 
chains  (and)  20  links  to  (the)  Passaic  R(iver),  thence  up  the  stream 
to  (the)  beginning,  contain (ing)  3‘9ioo  Acres. 

The  next  adjoining  lot  is  for  Ira  Tom (p) kins,  or  the  heirs  of  Elias 
Tom(p)kins,  beginning  at  a  corner  of  (the  land  of)  A(a)ron  Kitch- 
el(l),  Esq.,  thence  North  48  degrees,  west  4  chains  (and)  78  links, 
thence  North  31  degrees,  west  10  chains  (and)  28  links  to  (the) 
corner  of  (the  land  of  the)  heirs  of  Farrand  Kitchel(l),  thence  North 
51  degrees,  East  4  chains  (and)  40  links  to  (the)  Passaic  R(iver), 
thence  up  (the)  stream  to  (the)  corner  of  (the  land  of)  A  (a)  ron 
Kitchel(l),  Esq.,  thence  South  24  degrees,  west  5  chains  (and)  20 
links  to  (the)  beginning,  Contain  (ing)  432/ioo  Acres.  (This  was 
conveyed  to  Aaron  by  the  executors,  as  appears  in  the  deed  of  De¬ 
cember  8,  1826). 

The  executors  obtained  from  the  ^Orphans’  Court”  an  order  to 
sell  several  tracts  belonging  to  the  deceased  4  ompkins,  to  raise  funds 
to  pay  his  debts.  The  sale  was  made  on  December  2,  1826,  at  his 
dwelling  place,  striking  off  parcels  one  at  a  time.  Aaron,  being  the 
highest  bidder,  paid  two  hundred  and  eighty-one  dollars  and  eighty- 
eight  cents  for  the  following  tracts: 

1.  357/ioo  Acres,  beginning  in  the  Public  Road  at  the  bridge  over 
the  line  (of  a)  ditch,  near  the  dwelling  (place)  of  Isaac  Tappen; 
thence  along  the  line  (of  a)  ditch  North  47  degrees,  East  9  chains 
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(and)  80  links  to  (the)  corner  of  (the  land  of)  Phineas  Tappen; 
thence  South  11  degrees,  East  7  chains  (and)  84  links  to  the  public 
Road,  thence  along  the  Road  North  88  degrees,  West  6  chains,  and 
North  72  degrees,  West  2  chains  (and)  90  links  to  (the)  beginning. 

2.  334ioo  Acres  on  (the)  west  bank  of  (the)  Whippany  River, 
beginning  opposite  “Coxe’s  Corner, ”  (o)n  (the)  line  of  (the) 
lands  belonging  to  Ezra  Tompkins,  thence  North  38  degrees,  West 
4  chains  (and)  82  links,  thence  South  42  degrees,  W^est  5  chains 
(and)  90  links,  thence  South  38  degrees,  7  chains  (and)  86  links  to 
(the)  said  River;  thence  down  (the)  stream  to  (the)  beginning. 

3.  25  Acres  of  meadow  land  in  the  great  Meadows  in  the  forks 
of  (the)  Passaic  and  (the)  Rockaway  Rivers,  beginning  at  a  corner 
(of  the  land)  of  Moses  Edwards,  Jun’r,  and  (o)n  (the)  line  (of  the 
land)  of  Aaron  Kitchel(l),  and  thence  North  40  degrees,  East  35 
chains  (and)  70  links  to  the  old  Bottom  line  of  (the)  said  Meadows, 
it  being  what  (w)as  commonly  called  the  undivided  tract  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  (the)  said  Meadows,  and  which  line  runs  from  (the)  River 
to  (the)  River,  thence  South  30  degrees,  East  6  chains  (and)  70 
links,  thence  South  47  degrees,  East  1  chain  (and)  42  links,  thence 
South  40  degrees,  West  30  chains  (and)  60  links  to  the  first  men¬ 
tioned  line  (of  the  land)  of  Aaron  Kitchel(l),  thence  North  66  de¬ 
grees,  West  8  chains  (and)  17  links  to  the  beginning.  (This  is 
part  of  lot  No.  4,  mentioned  in  the  court  order). 

(The  other  part  of  the  said  lot  No.  4,  is  a  piece  of  land  adjoining 
the  above  lot  and)  beginning  (o)n  the  corner  of  (the)  lands  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  heirs  of  Farrand  Kitchel(l),  dec(ease)d,  thence  South  31 
degrees,  East  10  chains  (and)  28  links,  thence  South  48  degrees, 
East  4  chains  (and)  78  links  to  the  corner  of  (the)  said  Aaron 
Kitchel(l)’s  lot,  it  being  a  part  of  what  was  formerly  called  the  un¬ 
divided  lot  below  the  Great  Meadows,  thence  North  24  degrees, 
East  5  chains  (and)  20  links  to  (the)  Passaic  River,  thence  down 
(the)  stream  to  the  corner  of  a  lot  set  off  to  the  heirs  of  Farrand 
Kitchel(l),  dec(ease)d,  it  being  (a)  part  of  the  said  undivided  lot, 
thence  South  51  degrees,  West  4  chains  (and)  40  links  to  the  be¬ 
ginning. 

This  last  piece  of  land  contained  ”44^ioo  Acres,”  which  was  en¬ 
closed  within  the  boundaries  of  the  fourth  lot  mentioned  in  the  court 
order.  It  was  what  was  formerly  called  the  undivided  lot  below  the 
‘‘Boundaries  of  the  Great  Meadows.”  On  December  8,  1826, 

Nancy  Tompkins,  widow  of  Elias  Tompkins,  made  a  release  by  a 
quitclaim  to  Aaron,  giving  up  to  him  all  her  dowTer  rights  in  the 
property. 

By  Phoebe,  Aaron  had  the  following  children: 

Farrand,  born  March  9,  1769;  died  June  4,  1818;  married 
Esther,  daughter  of  Timothy0  Mulford,  in  February  of 
1793. 

Joanna,  born  January  18,  1771;  was  married  to  Philetas  Mill¬ 
er,  September  20,  1791;  was  living  in  1818. 
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Jemima,  born  March  6,  1773;  died  early. 

Ambrose,  born  December  7,  1774;  died  May  12,  1854;  mar¬ 
ried,  March  31,  1798,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Timothy5 
Mulford.  The  wife  of  their  son,  Ambrose  Ward  Kitch- 
ell,  was  the  compiler  of  the  “Genealogy  of  the  Mul¬ 
ford  Family/’  Ambrose  was  the  grandfather  of  Smith 
Ely,  Esq.,  at  one  time  mayor  of  New  York  city. 

SUSAN,  our  lineal  ancestress. 

Lucy,  born  March  15,  1779;  died  May  7,  1863;  was  mar¬ 
ried,  January  14,  1802,  to  John  Fairchild,  whose  father 
was  a  brother  of  Isaac,  of  whom  John  M.  Garrison, 
husband  of  Caroline  Cory,  is  a  descendant.  Charles 
Ethelbert  Willis  and  Frances  Caroline  Willis,  co-authors 
of  “Willis  Family  of  New  England  and  New  Jersey,” 
are  Lucy’s  great-grandchildren. 

Electa,  born  April  6,  1782;  was  married  to  Elias  Carter,  Feb¬ 
ruary  10,  1812;  was  living  in  1818. 

Aaron,  jr. ,  born  April  18,  1784;  died  July  17,  1828;  his  first 
wife  was  Phoebe  Smith;  his  second,  Jane  Jacobus. 

Elizabeth  (Betsy),  born  October  9,  1786;  died  February  5, 
1854;  was  married,  February  15,  1809,  to  Baxter,  son 
of  Ephraim  Sayre,  and  a  descendant  of  Thomas  Sayre  of 
Southampton,  L.  I. 

Mary,  known  as  Polly,  born  October  4,  1788;  died  February 
9,  1864;  was  married,  February  10,  1810,  to  Martin 
Euclid  Thompson,  whose  ancestor  was  Hur  Thompson 
who  emigrated  with  his  two  brothers  from  Scotland  be¬ 
fore  1699. 

Authorities  consulted:  “Robert  Kitchel  and  his  Descendants,” 
by  Rev.  Harvey  D.  Kitchel;  “Willis  Family  of  New  England  and 
New  Jersey,”  by  Charles  Ethelbert  Willis  and  Frances  Caroline 
Willis;  “The  Ely  Ancestry,”  by  Moses  S.  Beach  and  Rev.  William 
Ely;  “Personal  Memoirs  of  Edwin  A.  Ely,”  by  Ambrose  E.  Van- 
derpoel;  W.  W.  Munsell’s  “History  of  Morris  County,  N.  J.”; 

Hanover  Church  Records”;  and  personal  investigation  by  corre¬ 
spondence. 

SUSAN6  KITCHELL:  See  the  life  story  of  Timothy6  Mul¬ 
ford  in  the  Mulford  lineage. — Volume  III,  Page  143. 
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Robert1  Kitchell,  born 

Samuel2 

Abraham3 

Joseph4 

Aaron5 

Timothy6  Mulford, 

James7  Cory, 


1604; 

died 

1672; 

163  5; 

1690; 

1679; 

1741; 

1710; 

1779; 

1744; 

1820; 

1772; 

1823; 

1801; 

1880; 

wife,  Margaret  Sheaffe. 
Grace2  Pierson. 
Sarah3  Bruen. 
Rachel6  Bates. 
Phoebe5  Farrand. 
Susan6  Kitchell. 
Susan7  Mulford. 
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ABRAHAM1  PIERSON,  ever  eager  in  quest 'of  greater  freedom 
of  religion  and  believing  that  it  might  best  be  found  in  the  new 
country  of  America  across  the  Atlantic,  made  up  his  mind  to  leave 
his  Old  England,  and  arrived  in  Boston,  Mass.,  somewhere  around 
1636-9.  There,  then  succeeding  in  his  object,  though  “Episcopal- 
ly’  ’  confirmed  back  home,  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  the 
Congregational  church.  And  going  into  action  with  high  ideals  of 
character,  scholarship,  ability  and  fidelity  in  his  duties  of  teaching  and 
preaching  the  Holy  Word,  his  name  and  his  work  established  for 
him  a  high  and  venerable  reputation  for  integrity  and  service.  In 
all  probability,  along  with  him  came  his  two  brothers  Henry  and 
Thomas. 

Though  directly  connected  with  the  church  in  Boston,  Abraham 
organized  in  Lynn  the  first  religious  society  based  on  his  own  ideas 
and  beliefs.  In  his  memoir,  dated  November,  1640,  Hugh  Peters 
makes  note  of  the  fact  that  he  attended  “the  formation  of  a  church  at 
Lynn,”  and  that  he  took  “part  in  the  ordination  of  Abraham  Pierson 
as  their  guide  in  the  spread  (ing)  of  Gospel  knowledge  and  influence.” 

It  seems  that  this  New  England  church  was  very  punctilious  in 
placing  the  stamp  of  its  approval  upon  its  clergymen,  even  though 
they  were  duly  ordained  in  the  mother  country.  Though  the  validity 
of  their  Episcopal  ordination  was  not  called  in  question,  they  were 
subjected  to  an  additional  form  of  “setting  apart,”  on  their  charge  of 
a  Congregational  church  in  the  colonies.  Mr.  Pierson  was  soon  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  gaining  recruits  to  form  a  settlement  further  south. 
By  the  end  of  the  year  1640  the  colonization  plans  having  been  ef¬ 
fected,  he  became  the  leader  of  a  small  company  of  ardent  followers, 
including  his  brothers,  as  their  spiritual  guide,  to  go  to  the  wilderness 
on  Long  Island. 

Before  their  going  and  while  in  Lynn,  on  March  10,  1639,  they 
entered  into  a  compact  to  found  a  new  plantation  on  the  island. 
They  called  themselves  “undertakers.”  A  month  later  on  “April 
17,  1640,”  as  under  the  old  style,  the  year  at  that  time  began  on 
the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  they  obtained  a  grant  of  land  from  James 
Farrett,  agent  of  the  Earl  of  Sterling,  who  then  was  the  owner  of 
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Long  Island,  being  authorized  to  take  up  eight  miles  square,  1 ‘where 
best  suiteth.”  In  pursuance  of  the  enterprise  they  sailed  for  the  is¬ 
land  and  commenced  a  settlement,  first  at  Cow  bay,  in  what  is  now 
the  town  of  North  Hempstead,  but  they  were  driven  away  by  the 
Dutch  government  in  New  Amsterdam  which  claimed  jurisdiction 
over  that  territory. 

In  the  Winthrop  letters  much  information  is  elicited  as  to  how  and 
why  this  first  English  settlement  was  made  on  Long  Island,  the  in¬ 
side  history  of  the  movement,  and  the  difficulties  overcome  to  insure 
its  success.  We  gather  that : 

Divers  of  the  inhabitants  of  Linn,  finding  themselves  straitened, 
looked  out  for  a  new  plantation,  and  going  to  Long  Island,  they 
agreed  with  Lord  Sterling’s  agent  there  for  a  parcel  of  the  isle,  near 
the  west  end,  and  (also)  agreed  with  the  Indians  for  their  right. 
The  Dutch,  hearing  of  this  and  making  claim  to  that  part  of  the  is¬ 
land  by  a  former  purchase  of  the  Indians,  sent  men  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  place,  *  set(ting)  up  the  arms  of  the  Prince  of  Or¬ 
ange  upon  a  tree.  The  Linne  men  sent  ten  or  twelve  men  with 
provisions,  etc. ,  who  began  to  build,  and  took  down  the  Prince’s 
arms,  and  in  place  thereof,  (set  up)  an  Indian  (effigy),  drawn 
(with)  an  unhandsome  face.  The  Dutch  took  this  in  high  displeas¬ 
ure,  and  sent  soldiers  and  fetched  away  their  men  and  imprisoned 
them  (for)  a  few  days,  and  then  took  an  oath  of  them  and  so  dis¬ 
charged  them. 

Upon  this,  (as  said  Governor  Winthrop  on  June  4,  1640),  the 
Linne  men,  finding  themselves  too  weak  and  having  no  encourage¬ 
ment  to  expect  aid  from  the  English,  deserted  that  place  and  took 
another  at  the  east  end  of  the  island,  and,  being  now  about  40  fami¬ 
lies,  they  proceeded  in  their  plantation  and  called  on  Mr.  Pierson,  a 
godly,  learned  man  and  a  member  of  the  church  of  Boston,  to  go 
with  them. 

From  the  above  account,  written  by  one  who  had  every  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  be  acquainted  with  the  facts,  it  is  believed  that  Southampton, 
as  it  was  then  named,  was  settled  in  June  of  1640  at  the  earliest. 
Apparently  Rev.  Mr.  Pierson  and  his  brothers  did  not  go  with 
them  but  embarked  on  the  second  voyage.  The  company  had  ei¬ 
ther  built  or  purchased  a  small  vessel  for  that  purpose.  They  then 
sold  their  shares  in  the  vessel  to  a  mariner  before  they  made  their 
first  trip  to  the  island,  upon  the  condition  that  “hee  is  to  transporte 
them  so  much  goods,  as  their  severall  s(u)mmes  of  Money  shall 
amount  unto,  and  also  for  each  man,  a  person  and  tunne  of  goods 
free.  It  also  was  agreed  that  he  should  make  three  voyages  a  year 
to  the  intended  plantation,  “namely,  the  first  moneth,  the  fourth 
moneth  and  the  eighth  moneth,”  these,  being  according  to  the  old 
style  of  reckoning  theh  in  use,  March,  June  and  October. 
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Thus  began  the  new  settlement  of  Southampton.  In  its  early  rec¬ 
ords  is  a  copy  of  the  deed  from  the  Indians,  dated  “the  13th  day  of 
December,  Anno  Dom(ini),  1640.’’  It  recites  that: 

The  sayed  Indians,  for  due  consideration  of  sixteene  coats,  already 
received,  and  also  three  score  bushells  of  indian  corne  to  be  payed 
upon  lawful  demand,  the  last  of  September  in  the  year  1641,  and 
further  in  consideration  that  the  above  named  English  shall  defend 
us,  the  sayed  Indians,  from  the  unjust  violence  of  whatever  Indians 
shall  illegally  ass(a)ile  us,  doe  absolutely  and  forever  give  and  grant 

to  them  and  their  heires  and  successors  forever,  all  the  lands, 
woods,  waters  commonly  knowne  by  the  place  where  the  Indians 
ha(u)le  over  their  cannoes  out  of  the  north  bay  to  the  south  side  of 
the  island.  Signed,  Manatocut  X  his  mark,  and  five  other  Indians. 

Witnesses  of  the  deliverie  and  subscribing  this  writing. — Abra- 
h  (am)  Pierson  and  six  others. 

This  contract,  or  pact,  with  the  Indians  did  not,  however,  lessen 
the  dangers  and  anxieties  of  this  handful  of  brave  pioneers.  Edward 
Johnson,  in  his  Wonder  Working  Providence,”  says  of  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  Long  Island  : 

This  year  (1640)  came  over  divers  godly  and  sincere  servants  of 
Christ,  among  whom  came  over  the  reverend  Godly  Mr.  Pierson. 
This  people  [of  Southampton],  finding  no  place  in  any  of  the  for- 
mer(ly)  erected  colonies  to  settle  in  to  their  present  content,  repaired 
to  an  Island  severed  from  the  continent  of  New  Haven,  with  about 
sixteen  miles  off  the  salt  sea,  and  called  Long  Island,  being  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  yet  but  narrow;  here 
this  people  erected  a  town,  and  called  it  Southampton.  There  are 
many  Indians  on  the  greatest  part  of  this  Island  who,  at  (the)  first 
settling  of  the  English  there,  did  much  to  annoy  their  Cattel  with 
the  Multitude  of  doggs  they  kept,  which  ordinarily  are  young  wolves 
brought  up  tame  continuing  of  a  very  ravening  nature. 

Although  the  land  was  honorably  purchased  of  its  aboriginal  own¬ 
ers,  yet  the  settlers  never  saw  a  moment’s  rest  for  fear  of  their 
dreaded  neighbors.  In  the  field,  a  guard  was  kept;  at  night  none 
knew  at  what  hour  the  alarm  would  sound;  to  (the)  meeting  (house), 
on  the  Lord’s  Day,  they  went  as  men  prepared  for  instant  war; 
every  male  from  sixteen  years  of  age  to  sixty  was  a  soldier  enrolled 
in  the  ranks,  and  in  proportion  to  its  population  the  town  could  boast 
of  a  larger  standing  army,  armed  and  equipped,  than  any  nation  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe. 

A  code  of  laws  which  bound  this  new  settlement  together,  em¬ 
phasized  in  a  marked  degree  the  advanced  position  advocated  by 
the  most  radical  wing  of  Puritanism  in  New  England.  It  is  suppos¬ 
ed  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Pierson,  and  bears  internal 
evidence  of  having  been  written  at  the  earliest  period  of  the  settle¬ 
ment.  The  preamble  will  serve  to  show  that  “no  class  of  men  ever 
lived  whose  thoughts  and  acts  were  more  influenced  by  considera- 
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tions  connected  with  the  eternal  world  than  these  early  Puritans’  ’: 

An  abstract  of  the  Lawes  of  Judgment,  as  given  by  Moses  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Israel  soe  farr  foarth  as  they  bee  of  morall,  that  is, 
of  perpetual  and  universall  equity  among  all  nations,  especially  such 
where  the  Church  and  Commonwealth  are  co-planted  together  in 
holy  covenant  and  fellowshippe  with  God,  in  Jesus  Christ,  being 
joynte(d)  and  unanimously  consented  unto  as  fundamentall  by  the 
Inhabitants  of  this  Collony  of  Southampton. 

A  certain  commentator  remarks  that : 

Like  the  Jewish  Commonwealth,  the  form  of  Government  was  a 
kind  of  theocracy.  Church  and  State  were  united,  and  its  head  was 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Offenses,  which  would  now  be  tried  [if,  at 
all],  by  Courts  ecclesiastical,  were  then  tried  by  the  General  Court 
of  Freemen;  a  taxation  pro  rata  was  levied  on  all  property,  to  raise 
the  salary  of  the  minister.  Even  the  right  of  suffrage  was  confined 
to  the  members  of  the  Church. 

Three  years  had  passed  when  up  came  John  Mulford,  our  ances¬ 
tor,  and  his  brother  William  from  Salem,  Mass.,  and  so  did  our 
John  Cory,  about  that  time,  to  help  augment  the  population  of  the 
little  town.  But  in  the  following  year,  1644,  a  difference  of  opinion 
arose  on  the  religious  kind  of  theocracy  that  induced  the  South¬ 
ampton  church  to  split  up.  It  had  been  the  main  purpose  of  the 
reverend  Abraham  Pierson  to  establish  at  the  place  an  “Island  of 
the  Innocents’  ’;  but  his  hopes  were  shattered  by  many  of  the  men 
who  had  more  liberal  views  in  religious  matters.  Besides  this, 
Southampton  had  formed  a  union  that  year  with  the  Connecticut 
colony,  despite  his  strenuous  disapproval,  as  he  regarded  the  Con¬ 
necticut  laws  to  be  inimical  to  his  high  aims.  John  Mulford  and 
others  were  in  favor  of  the  union  for  they  believed  in  allowing  others 
than  the  free  burgesses  (church  members)  full  voting  privileges. 
Because  of  this  division  Pierson  withdrew  three  years  later,  with 
his  faithful  followers,  his  brother  Henry  remaining  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  New  Haven  colony,  and  united  with  the  settlers  of  Branford, 
most  of  whom  had  come  there  from  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  probably 
for  the  same  reason.  John  Cory,  our  direct  ancestor,  moved  about 
1645  to  Southold,  as  the  town  then  was  under  the  protecting  wing 
of  the  New  Haven  colony.  John  Mulford  and  eight  others  became 
settlers  of  East  Hampton  four  years  later,  under  the  fosterage  of  the 
Connecticut  colony. 

The  towns  of  Milford,  Guilford,  Branford  and  Stamford,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Sound,  and  Southold  on  Long  Island,  were  all 
closely  associated  with  the  New  Haven  colony,  and  were  settled  by 
members  of  the  original  company  within  a  year  or  two  after  their 
arrival  on  the  south  shore.  The  close  relationship  and  the  strong 
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sympathy  existing  between  Mr.  Pierson  and  the  leaders  of  the  new 
colony  probably  were  strong  determining  factors  in  causing  him  to 
cast  his  lot  among  them.  Historian  Hinman  says: 

Pierson  was  anxious  to  unite  with  the  New  Haven  Colony,  where 
the  clergy  and  the  members  of  the  churches  were  the  only  electors, 
*  possess (ing)  the  entire  civic  power  of  the  colony. 

One  authority  says  that  during  Mr.  Pierson’ s  residence  in  Bran¬ 
ford  he  was  distinguished  for  his  great  zeal  and  success  in  the  in¬ 
struction  and  conversion  of  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England,  a 
confederation  formed  at  New  Haven  in  1643,  in  co-operation  with  a 
society  in  England  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  Parliament  six  years 
later,  for  carrying  on  and  promoting  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  New 
England,  being  in  pursuit  of  vigorous  measures  for  this  object. 
Among  the  missionaries  whom  they  employed  the  names  of  the 
gentle  Mayhew  and  John  Eliot,  “Apostle  to  the  Indians,”  have  ac¬ 
quired  an  almost  world-wide  renown;  to  these  that  of  Abraham 
Pierson  eminently  deserves  to  stand  next. 

As  early  as  the  year  1651  he  was  found  to  have  been  spoken  of 
as  studying  the  Indian  language,  and  “continuing  with  much  serious¬ 
ness  therein,”  that  he  might  better  be  able  to  treat  with  the  ignorant 
children  of  the  forest  “concerning  the  things  of  their  Peace.” 
Shortly  after  he  was  heard  not  only  as  preaching  to  the  heathens 
but  also  as  preparing  a  catechism  for  them  in  their  native  tongue. 
The  commissioners  for  the  colonies  voted,  September  17,  1656,  to 
have  Rev.  Mr.  Pierson,  with  the  assistance  of  Thomas  Stanton, 
translate  the  catechism  into  the  Pequot  language  and  prepare  this 
work  for  publication. 

On  their  approval  he  caused  to  be  published  in  1659,  a  pamphlet 
under  the  title  of  “Some  helps  for  the  Indians,  showing  them  how  to 
improve  their  natural  reason,  and  to  know  the  true  God  and  the  true 
Christian  Religion.”  It  was  printed  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  by 
Samuel  Green,  being  antedated  only  a  few  years  by  the  celebrated 
Indian  catechism  of  the  Apostolic  Eliot,  which  was  used  among  the 
Indians  of  Massachusetts.  It  was  a  short  statement  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  in  monotheism,  with  a  linear  translation  into  the 
tongue  of  the  Indians  of  New  England. 

There  are  but  two  known  copies  of  the  Pierson  catechism  in  ex¬ 
istence,  both  of  different  imprints,  although  possessing  no  variations 
except  in  the  title  pages.  One  is  in  the  British  museum,  and  the 
other  in  a  New  York  free  public  library.  A  reprint  of  the  original 
is  in  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society’s  library. 

On  one  occasion,  at  least,  when  an  agreement  was  to  be  made  be- 
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tween  the  Indians  and  the  colony  of  New  Haven,  Pastor  Pierson, 
with  his  converted  Indians,  performed  an  important  service  in  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  interpreter,  as  per  entry  in  the  New  Haven  Town  Records: 

(October  19,  1653),  it  was  propounded  that  the  Towne  would 
thinke  of,  and  take  some  course  aboute  fencing  some  land  for  the 
Indians,  w(hi)ch  was  spoken  of,  last  yeare,  but  reserued  till  this  win¬ 
ter.  It  was  thought  most  convenient,  and  so  ordered  that  the 
Townsmen  shall  treat  w(i)th  the  Indians,  getting  Mr.  P(i)ercon  and 
his  Indian  (s)  for  interpreters  and  make  a  full  agreement  in  wright- 
ing  what  wee  shall  doe,  and  what  they  shall  be  bound  to,  and  let 
them  know  *  what  their  agreement  is  (and  how)  wee  expect 
they  shall  performe  it. 

(December  5,  1653),  The  Gouernor  informed  the  Towne  that 
the  meeting  is  aboute  an  Agreement  made  w(i)th  the  Indians  aboute 
fencing  them  in  a  new  corne  field,  wherein,  at  the  Towne(’)s  re¬ 
quest  Mr.  Piercon  hath  bine  desired  to  be  helpfull  as  Interpreter,  to 
w(hi)ch  Agreement  the  Townsmen  haue  subscribed  on  behalfe  of 
the  Towne,  and  *  Sagamore  and  sundrie  other  Indians  haue  sett, 
too,  their  markes  for  themselves  and  the  rest  of  the  Indians,  Mr. 
Piercon  and  John  Brooket  (being)  witnesses,  made  the  29th  of 
Nouember,  1653,  wherein  three  score  dayes(’)  worke  is  promised 
them  toward  their  fence;  and  they  haue  bound  themselues  to  doe  no 
damag(e)  to  the  English  Cattell,  and  to  secure  (keep)  their  owne 
corne  from  damage  or  to  require  none,  w(hi)ch  Agreement  was 
read  to  the  Towne  and  consented  to  by  them.  And  after  some  de¬ 
bate  aboute  ye  manner  of  doeing  the  daye(’)s  worke,  it  was  voted 
that  it  should  be  done  by  men  fitt  and  able  for  the  worke  and  be  paide 
out  of  the  Towne  Treasury. 

Mr.  Pierson  had  a  regular  salary  for  his  labors  in  the  Indian  de¬ 
partment,  paid  by  a  missionary  society  in  England  known  as  ‘  ‘the 
Commissioners  for  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England.”  The 
proceedings  and  the  correspondence  of  the  commissioners  contain 
an  abundance  of  the  high  estimation  which  both  they  and  the  society 
entertained  for  his  labors.  Twice  they  made  extra  appropriations  of 
money  to  aid  him  in  his  preparation  for  the  work;  and  more  than 
once  special  appropriations  are  noted  to  have  been  awarded  to  him 
for  his  extraordinary  pains. 

He  was  aglow  with  the  missionary  spirit,  striving  with  highborn 

zeal  to  lift  the  natives  of  the  new  country  out  of  savagery.  His  char¬ 
acter,  both  personal  and  ministerial,  appears  to  have  been  of  a  high 

order.  He  exerted  no  small  influence  not  only  over  his  own  church, 
but  also  over  the  people  generally  in  the  colony  of  New  Haven. 
The  elder  Winthrop,  a  personal  acquaintance  and  the  best  of  au¬ 
thorities  on  such  a  point,  pronounced  him  a  “Godly,  learned  man.” 

Besides  his  ministerial  work  he  was  interested  in  the  setting  up  of 
an  institution  of  learning  in  New  Haven.  He  was  several  times 
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consulted,  which  eventually  led  to  the  establishment  of  Hopkins 
grammar  school  in  1660,  a  result  of  the  bequest  of  Governor  Edward 
Hopkins  of  the  Hartford  colony,  who  was  one  of  the  early  proprie¬ 
tors  of  Quinnipiac  before  he  moved  to  Hartford.  It  was  on  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  consulted  parson  that  Rev.  Jeremiah  Peck  was  engaged 
to  Teach  the  scholars  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  fitting  them  for 
college.  ” 

A  serious  epidemic  swept  over  the  New  Haven  colony  in  the 
summer  of  1659  and  much  suffering  was  the  result.  The  family  of 
Mr.  Pierson  did  not  escape,  and  the  condition  of  Mrs.  Pierson 
caused  much  concern  to  their  friends.  She  was  laid  low  for  some 
time  but  at  length  recovered. 

Two  letters  of  the  Rev.  John  Davenport  are  inserted  to  show  his 
solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  family,  and  also  to  give  an  example 
of  the  deep  religious  tone  which  permeated  society  at  that  period. 
The  first  letter  was : 

John  Davenport  to  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  Governor  of  Connecti¬ 
cut:  Present  Myne,  my  wife’s  and  son(’)s  humble  service,  together 
with  your  selfe,  to  Mrs.  Winthrop,  and  our  love  to  yours.  I  feare 
how  it  is  with  Mrs.  Pierson,  having  heare(d)  nothing  thence,  all 
this  day.  If  she  be  alive,  the  Lord  send  forth  his  word  and  heale 
her,  and  many  sick  and  weake  persons  among  us;  Farewel(l),  in  our 
Lord  Jesus,  in  whom  I  rest,  Sir;  John  Davenport,  New  Haven, 
29th  of  5th  Mo  (nth  July ),  1659. 

By  the  second  letter  written  on  the  “6th  Mo  (nth  August ),  5th 
day,”  to  Governor  Winthrop,  advising  that: 

*  *  Mrs.  Pierson  is  in  a  hopeful  way.  Mr.  Pierson  hath 

bene  touched,  so  that  he  could  not  keep  the  fast,  last  4th  day,  but 
wisely  took  the  physick  in  the  beginning,  and  will,  I  hope,  doe  well. 
Yours  obliged,  John  Davenport. 

After  a  pastorate  in  Branford  of  over  twenty  years,  Pastor  Pierson 
again  departed  for  the  fourth  time  in  1666  with  his  people,  includ¬ 
ing  his  brother  Thomas,  to  Newark,  in  the  province  of  East  Jersey, 
reorganizing  the  church  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  new  land, 
and  constructing  the  spiritual  bulwark  of  this  “Kingdom  of  God  on 
Earth”  with  infinite  care,  and  with  an  enthusiasm  that  would  indicate 
that  he  almost  felt  that  at  last  a  way  had  been  found  to  build  up  a 
community  in  this  wicked  world  where  evil  could  not  enter  in. 

The  reason  for  his  last  moving  is  among  the  most  significant  inci¬ 
dents  in  the  early  history  of  New  England.  When,  by  order  of 
Chari  es  II  ,  a  new  charter  was  granted  to  Connecticut  incorporat¬ 
ing  New  Haven  with  that  colony,  several  of  the  townships  of  the 
New  Haven  colony  resisted.  As  one  authority  puts  it: 

This  resistance,  based  on  the  exclusive  tenacity  with  which  the 
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New  Englander  regarded  the  corporate  life  of  his  own  community, 
was  intensified  by  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  towns  in  the  colonies 
in  question.  New  Haven,  rigidly  and  severely  ecclesiastical  from 
the  outset  had,  like  Massachusetts,  made  church  membership  a  need¬ 
ful  condition  for  the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights. 

No  such  restriction  was  imposed  on  Connecticut.  The  men  of 
Branford,  being  supported  by  Mr.  Pierson,  opposed  the  union  with 
Connecticut.  When  this  opposition  proved  fruitless  they  forsook 
their  homes,  leaving  Branford  almost  depopulated.  Taking  their 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  records  with  them,  they  were  followed  by 
many  from  New  Haven,  Milford  and  Guilford,  and  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  Mr.  Pierson  they  migrated  to  Newark  in  the  summer  of 
1666  and  there  established  a  new  church.  The  church  at  Branford 
remained  vacant  from  the  loss  of  members  until  1687.  Of  the  rec¬ 
ords  they  took  with  them  one  was  that  which  contained  the  record 
of  the  baptisms,  and  the  other,  the  town  register  of  the  births  and 
deaths.  If  this  was  the  case,  one  has  been  restored  to  its  legitimate 
guardians,  and  may  be  there  consulted,  while  the  other,  remain¬ 
ing  with  the  church  and  its  pastor,  is  numbered  with  the  lost  records 
of  the  past. 

The  R  ev.  John  Davenport,  the  first  pastor  of  the  New  Haven 
colony  and  one  of  its  founders,  moved  to  Boston  after  the  union, 
and  was  the  ordained  pastor  of  the  first  church  in  Boston  in  1668. 
His  opposition  to  the  “halfway  Covenant”  led  to  the  withdrawal  of 
a  part  of  his  congregation  who  formed  “the  famous  old  South 
church.”  His  son  John  married  Abigail  Pierson  in  1662,  who  is 
mentioned  in  her  father’s  will,  as  “my  choice  and  precious  daughter 
Davenport. 

It  was  the  Branford  group,  however,  that  drew  up  the  religious 
foundation  upon  which  Newark  was  to  be  erected,  and  in  which  the 
town’s  first  pastor,  no  doubt,  was  largely  instrumental.  This,  they 
did  at  a  public  meeting  in  Branford  on  October  30,  1665,  just  pre¬ 
vious  to  their  leaving.  'This  was  the  only  one  of  the  four  communi¬ 
ties  that  brought  practically  all  of  its  people  to  New  Jersey.  They 
drew  up  two  “fundamental  agreements”  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  agreement  laid  down  by  the  Milford  folk  at  the  “first 
town  meeting,”  on  May  21,  after  the  manner  of  the  “fundamental 
agreements”  of  the  New  Haven  colony,  embodying  their  perfervid 
Puritan  ideals,  as  described  in  the  Kitchell  chapter. 

The  cost  of  bringing  the  respected  pastor  in  the  migration  from 
Connecticut  was  met  “by  general  assessment,”  as  was  agreed  upon 
at  the  meeting  of  September  10,  1666,  which  is  referred  to  in  the 
Kitchell  family  history.  The  settlers  unanimously  agreed  upon  the 
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lot  adjoining  Captain  Robert  Treat’s  as  the  most  available  place  for 
the  parsonage,  it  being  nearly  opposite  the  site  chosen  for  the  Meet- 
ing-House.  They  also  freely  consented  to  dig  a  well  for  him,  and 
to  allow  him  eighty  pounds  “for  the  First  Year,  which  is  to  Be  laid 
out  in  Building  his  House  at  Moderate  prises  for  their  Labour,  which 
year  began  the  first  of  Oct(o)b(e)r  Last,  the  year  1667,  and  To 
the  Last  of  October,  1668,  and  so  to  Stand  from  Year  to  Year.” 
Eighty  pounds  per  annum,  the  stipulated  salary,  was  to  be  paid  him  in 
equal  installments  in  October  and  March  at  prices  current,  and  they 
do  agree  to  pay  Him  Yearly  a  pound  of  Butter  for  every  Milch 
Cow  in  the  Town  in  part  of  his  pay.”  The  minister  also  was  in¬ 
formed  that  “the  Lords’  Half  Penny  rent,  and  charge  of  Ways  and 
Drainings  in  the  meadow  (are)  exempted  in  this  Vote.” 

Stearns  says  that  the  salary  assigned  to  the  old  pastor  was  ample 
for  the  times  and  marks  the  pious  faithfulness  and  liberal  spirit  of  the 
men  who  brought  him  here,  and  still  adhered  to  him  to  the  end 
of  his  life.  Besides  receiving  his  proportion  of  the  lands,  as  the  oth¬ 
er  planters,  he  was  free  from  all  ordinary  taxes  during  life,  except 
the  proportion  charged  on  his  estate  “for  ways  and  drainings  in  the 
meadow,’’  and  the  never-to-be-forgotten  Lords’  half-penny  rent. 
He  goes  on  to  say  that  a  house  which  cost  eighty  pounds  must  have 
been  one  of  superior  elegance  for  the  times.  Gov.  Winthrop's 
house  in  New  Haven,  in  1657,  was  sold  for  one  hundred  pounds, 
and  “it  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  town,”  writes  Dr,  Bacon,  “dis¬ 
tinguished,  as  New  Haven  was,  for  its  fair  and  stately  houses.” 

The  town  was  named  Newark  in  honor  of  the  pastor’s  English 
home.  Before  his  coming  to  America  Mr.  Pierson  was  ordained  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  at  Newark-on-the-Trent,  in  England.  Newark’s 
Historian  Urquhart  expresses  his  opinion  that  it  practically  is  certain 
that  the  pastor  himself  had  a  large  part  in  the  selection  of  the  name, 
and  that  the  people  of  his  flock  were  quite  willing  thus  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  this,  from  the  Puritan  standpoint,  important  event  in 
his  life.  Various  ingenuous  theories  have  been  advanced  as  to  the 
name  having  been  created  out  of  “New  Work,”  or  “New  Ark,” 
but  these  have  no  foundation  in  any  authoritative  writings  of  the 
time.  The  name  Newark  was  used  only  occasionally  for  a  number 
of  years,  the  community  being  “Our  Town,”  “Our  Towne  upon 
the  Pesayak,”  etc.  Once,  in  February,  1669,  the  Minute  Book 
gives  it  as  “New  Ark,”  but  this  probably  was  a  slip  of  the  town 
clerk’s  pen.  Later,  and  until  after  the  war  for  Independence,  this 
form  appeared  occasionally  in  the  writings  of  the  time,  and  this  is 
explainable  from  the  fact  that  the  people  spelled  it  as  their  fancy 
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dictated  and  often  they  did  not  spell  the  same  word  twice  alike. 

While  Robert  Treat,  Robert  Kitchell  and  their  co-settlers  saw  to 
it  that  the  foundation  of  the  settlement  was  laid  deep  and  upon  a  sure 
and  lasting  earthly  basis,  it  was  Pastor  Pierson  who  devised  and 
created  the  spiritual  framework  of  this,  the  last  Puritan  theocracy, 
as  he  had  the  advantages  of  a  splendid  education  for  that  day. 
Treat  was  a  devout  man,  but  withal  intensely  practical,  and  with 
much  of  the  genius  of  an  engineer,  being  remarkable  in  his  skill  as  an 
organizer.  Pastor  Pierson  was  a  power  in  the  Puritan  church,  even 
in  England,  and  was  known  throughout  all  of  the  New  World,  where 
Puritan  doctrines  took  root. 

At  the  first  distribution  of  land  each  man  took  by  lot  six  acres  as 
a  homestead,  reserving  the  “Upper  Green”  for  a  market  place,  and 
the  “Lower  Green”  for  a  parade  ground.  On  the  west  side  of 
Broad  street  then,  as  now,  the  principal  avenue  through  the  town 
and  nearly  opposite  the  site  of  the  present  Presbyterian  church,  was 
located  the  first  meeting-house: 

A  low  and  somewhat  singular  looking  wooden  edifice,  without 
chimney  or  cupola,  spreading  out  to  the  breadth  of  thirty-six  feet 
square  on  the  ground  and,  at  most,  sixteen  feet  high  in  front  beneath 
the  eaves  and  somewhat  less  in  the  rear,  the  roof  sloping  down  the 
back  side  near  to  the  ground  and  covering  an  appendage  called  a 
“lenter”  or  lean-to  ten  feet  wide. 

The  first  meeting-house  was  the  place  of  worship,  and  also  the 
place  of  business,  the  theatre  of  all  important  transactions,  civil,  mili¬ 
tary  and  religious,  during  the  first  forty  years  of  the  settlement’s  ex¬ 
istence.  There,  on  any  alarm,  the  soldiers  of  the  town  assembled 
with  their  arms  at  the  beat  of  the  drum. 

During  King  Philip’s  war,  when  the  Indian  butcheries  were  strik¬ 
ing  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  colonists  in  the  north  of  them,  the  men 
of  Newark,  alarmed  for  their  own  safety,  took  the  precaution  to  forti¬ 
fy  their  meeting-house  by  constructing  “flankers,”  made  with  pali¬ 
sades,  or  sharpened  stakes,  driven  close  together  in  the  ground,  and 
so  placed  that  the  soldiers,  sheltered  behind  them,  might  command 
the  sides  of  the  house  in  every  direction. 

The  house  itself  also  was  fitted  out  for  defence.  At  the  same  time 
that  the  flankers  were  built  the  town  gave  orders  to  have  it  lathed, 
and  the  walls  “filled  up  with  thin  stone  and  mortar  as  high  as  the 
girts” — a  work  on  which  all  the  men  of  the  town  above  sixteen 
years  of  age  worked  in  companies  of  twelve. 

When  Pastor  Pierson  came  to  Newark  he  was  accounted  an  elder¬ 
ly  man,  although  he  was  only  fifty-four  years  of  age.  Reverence 
was  accorded  him  wherever  and  whenever  he  made  his  appearance. 
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Boys  and  girls  were  enjoined  by  their  parents  to  stand  by  the  roadside 
in  an  attitude  of  attention  until  he  passed.  Men  and  women  also 
stood  aside  when  meeting  him  on  the  highways  or  in  other  public 
places,  bowing  low  almost  obsequiously.  Of  him,  Cotton  Mather 
says  the  “good  man  shone  like  a  torch’'  in  his  goings  about  the 
daily  life. 

A  comforter  in  every  trial,  this  saintly  man  responded,  night  and 
day,  to  the  calls  of  the  people.  When  ordinances  were  adopted  by 
the  town  meetings  the  daily  routine  was  studied  and  brought  up 
to  the  most  complete  state  of  efficiency,  and  he,  as  a  rule,  was 
consulted. 

A  most  useful  official  in  the  parish  work  was  the  town  drummer. 
Joseph  Johnson,  a  youth  of  seventeen,  was  chosen  at  the  town 
meeting  of  September  10,  1668,  to  act  as  “bell-ringer,’’  calling  the 
people  to  worship  on  the  Sabbath,  and  to  attend  the  mid-week  lec¬ 
tures  and  the  town  meetings  His  calls  sounded  along  the  highway 
running  the  length  of  the  town,  beginning  “at  Joseph  Riggs’  Gate 
(on  what  is  now  Clinton  avenue  nearly  opposite  the  end  of  High 
street),  and  all  the  way  up  the  Street  as  far  as  Samuel  Harrison’s 
Gate,”  (just  north  of  Military  Park),  this  English  custom  having 
been  brought  across  the  seas  by  the  Puritans.  The  very  air  was 
charged  with  piety  on  the  early  Sabbath  mornings.  The  town’s 
young  drummer  became  the  pastor’s  son-in-law  some  years  later. 

A  strange  spectacle  it  would  be  on  our  modern  Sunday  mornings 
for  the  official  drum-beater  to  walk  solemnly  along  Broad  street, 
wearing  a  high-crowned  hat,  a  closely  fitting  coat,  trousers  extend¬ 
ing  to  the  knee,  long  stockings  and  shoes  capped  with  buckle,  and 
carrying  the  drum  almost  as  large  as  himself,  striking  at  intervals  call¬ 
ing  the  people  to  attend  church. 

Pastor  Pierson  was  well  pleased  with  the  success  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Newark,  he  could  not  have  been  otherwise.  Brief,  how¬ 
ever,  was  his  joy  for  a  period  of  changed  affairs  was  coming  on. 
The  Proprietary  government,  restored  after  the  quarrel  over  the 
quitrents,  announced  that  the  right  to  admit  planters  was  vested  solely 
in  the  Governor  and  his  council.  The  Dutch  also  came  into  control 
about  the  same  time,  1672,  and  the  people  were  compelled  to  sub¬ 
stitute  the  Reformed  church  system  for  Puritanism.  Bravely  the 
conditions  were  met.  The  troubles,  ecclesiastical,  had  prematurely 
aged  the  pastor  before  his  coming  to  the  Passiac  river,  and  he  resign¬ 
ed  himself  to  the  inevitable  when  authority  over  which  he  had  no 
control  removed  the  props  from  under  his  feet.  The  Puritan  form 
of  worship  was,  however,  restored  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Dutch 
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in  1674,  as  also  were  the  daily  customs  of  those  subscribing  to 
membership  in  kkthe  Meeting-House  Society.” 

As  the  infirmities  of  old  age  increased  the  pious  father  leaned  more 
and  more  upon  his  son  Abraham,  junior,  who  at  the  town  meet¬ 
ing  on  March  4,  1671,  was  requested  to  join  him  as  a  co-labor¬ 
er.  The  pastor’s  annual  salary  of  eighty  pounds  was  continued,  the 
son  being  allowed  forty  pounds.  Both  were  furnished  firewood. 

The  health  of  the  elder  Pierson  failed  during  the  summer  of 
1678.  He  was  able,  part  of  the  day,  to  sit  near  the  window  in  his 
favorite  chair,  gaze  out  over  the  highway,  and  receive  occasional  salu¬ 
tations  from  passers-by.  As  the  midsummer  flowers  were  fading 
into  their  long  sleep,  the  shepherd  of  the  flock,  on  the  ninth  day  of 
August,  1678,  lapsed  into  unconsciousness  and  he,  too,  entered  into 
a  long  sleep  to  awaken  in  the  glorious  likeness  of  the  Master  he  so 
loved  and  served  so  faithfully.  One  says: 

But  his  life,  full  of  piety  to  God  and  service  to  his  fellow  men, 
has  left  behind  it  precious  memorials.  His  name  deserves  to  be  kept 
fragrant,  and  surely  it  will  be  as  long  as  Christian  piety  and  holy 
energy  and  zeal  are  held  in  estimation,  and  the  church,  of  which  he 
was  the  first  pastor,  knows  how  to  value  her  brightest  ornaments. 

Cotton  Mather’s  tribute  to  Mr.  Pierson  commences  thus: 

’Tis  reported  by  Pliny,  but  perhaps  ’  tis  but  a  Plinyism,  that  there 
is  a  fish  called  Lucerna,  whose  tongue  doth  shine  like  a  torch.  If  it 
be  a  fable,  yet  let  the  tongue  of  a  minister  be  the  moral  of  that  fable. 
Now  such  an  illuminating  tongue  was  that  of  our  Pierson. 

It  closes  with  this  ‘ Tpitaphium”: 

Terris  discessit,  suspirans  Gaudia  caeli , 

PIERSONUS  Patriam  scandit  ad  astra  suam. 

Now  that  the  days  of  the  good  old  Pilgrim  and  Puritan  were  over, 
the  earth  would  know  him  no  more.  He  had  fought  a  good  fight 
and  had  kept  lkthe  faith.”  The  sorrowing  people  went  to  the  par¬ 
sonage  and,  in  subdued  tones,  offered  their  sympathy  to  the  stricken 
widow  and  children. 

On  the  day  set  for  the  funeral  services  the  congregation  quietly 
assembled  in  the  Meeting-House  and  expressed  their  grief  reverently. 
It  was  a  season  of  sore  trial  and  of  discipline.  Those  physically 
able  followed  the  bearers  who  carried  the  body  down  the  lane 
leading  to  a  knoll  west  of  the  church,  where  all  that  was  mortal  of 
the  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson  was  tenderly  laid  to  rest.  The  little 
God’s  Acre”  back  there,  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bran¬ 
ford  place,  long,  long  since  lost  to  mankind’s  view,  had  already 
received  several  of  the  Puritan  company  which  gathered  under  trees 
on  the  never-to-be-forgotten  July  day  in  1667,  when  it  made  the 
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honorable  compact  with  the  Indians.  Unfortunately  that  old  bury¬ 
ing  ground  is  now  wholly  obliterated.  Over  a  century  before  the 
bones  of  the  settlers  were  removed  to  Fairmont  cemetery  all  trace  of 
Pastor  Pierson  s  grave  had  been  lost — only  one  of  the  many  sad  il¬ 
lustrations  of  the  indifference  of  succeeding  generations  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  and  achievements  of  their  forbears  who  made  their  comfort  and 
well-being  possible. 

The  service  of  burying  the  beloved  Parson  Pierson  being  over,  the 
mourners  solemnly  wended  their  way  back  to  the  parsonage  where 
the  last  office  was  performed  in  accordance  with  the  old  English 
custom.  Refreshments  were  served,  and  then  the  last  will  and 
testament  was  publicly  read.  The  instrument,  bearing  date  of  August 
10,  1671,  so  familiar  to  the  listeners  at  the  time  when  a  serious  ill¬ 
ness  seized  their  pastor  and  they  feared  he  was  nearing  his  end,  is 
as  follows : 

If  God  takes  me  away  by  this  sickness,  or  until  I  have  made  a 
more  formal  will  of  a  future  date,  then  I  do  make  and  constitute 
this,  my  last  will  and  testament,  being  firmly  persuaded  of  the  ever¬ 
lasting  welfare  of  my  soul’s  estate  and  my  body’s  resurrection  to 
eternal  life  by  Jesus  Christ,  my  dear  and  precious  Redeemer. 

Imprimis:  I  will  that  all  my  debts  be  duly  and  truly  paid,  as  they 
are  expressed  and  recorded  in  my  broad  book  for  reckoning,  which  I 
brought  from  Branford,  being  carefully  understood  because  of  imper¬ 
fections  of  the  writing,  or  whatever  else  shall  appear  due  to  any 
thought  not  there  recorded. 

2ndly,  That  my  wife  shall  have  the  thirds  of  my  whole  estate,  to 
whose  love  and  faithfulness  I  commit  the  bringing  up  of  my  children, 
and  do  appoint  her  my  sole  executrix,  and  give  her  my  great  Bible, 
and  what  other  English  books  she  pleaseth  to  choose. 

3dly ,  For  my  choice  and  precious  daughter  Davenport,  I  will  that 
her  hundred  pound (s)  be  made  good,  which  I  promised  her  upon 
her  marriage,  always  provided  that  if  upon  just  account  of  mine  estate 
and  debts,  my  other  daughters  have  above  an  hundred  pounds  a 
piece,  that  she  shall  be  advanced  as  much  as  any. 

4th( ly ),  For  my  son  Abraham,  I  do  will  that,  besides  what  he  has 
had,  or  any  horse  kind  he  hath,  *  he  shall  have  all  my  books 
[except  what,  by  particulars,  I  give  to  any],  together  with  the  frame 
belonging  to  the  books;  upon  which  consideration  I  will  that  he 
sh  (all )  pay  back  again  to  the  estate  eight  pounds,  in  part  of  the  por¬ 
tion  my  daughter  Mary  (shall  have)  upon  her  marriage  day,  or  two 
mo(nth)s  after. 

For  my  next  three  sons  Thomas,  Theophilus  and  Isaac,  I  will  that 
they  sh ( all )  have  my  whole  accommodation  of  lands  layed  out,  or  to 
be  layed  out,  within  the  limits  of  this  plantation,  always  provided  that 
my  wife’s  thirds  shall  be  at  her  sole  disposal  during  the  continuance 
of  her  natural  life.  For  my  son  Thomas  I  do  not  bring  in  on  his 
account  either  the  home  lot,  which  the  town  gave  him,  or  any  horse 
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kind,  which,  in  former  times,  I  gave  him.  I  will  that  he  (shall) 
have  a  sufficient  house  lot  upon  his  home  lot  in  part  of  (his)  por¬ 
tion,  and  (I)  do  give  him  Dr.  Hall  his  paraphrase  upon  his  Bible,  as 
a  token  of  my  love.  For  my  two  youngest  sons  I  would  have  them, 
in  due  time,  to  have  each  of  them  half  of  the  homestead. 

Finally,  all  my  just  debts  (be)  paid,  and  my  wife’s  thirds  kept  en¬ 
tire,  I  would  have  the  whole  of  my  remaining  estate  to  be  divided,  as 
portions  to  the  rest  of  my  children,  to  wit:  my  three  sons  and  four 
daughters,  according  to  equal  valuations  and  proportions,  the  same  to 
be  (made)  payable  on  the  day  of  their  respective  marriages,  or  one 
month  after;  but  if  they  be  not  married,  then  the  male  children — 
their  portions  sh (all )  be  (made)  payable  when  they  are  of  the  age  of 
twenty. 

Furthermore,  I  would  have  my  lesser  boys  to  be  taught  to  read  the 
Eng(lish)  tongue  and  to  write  a  legible  hand,  and  all  my  ch(il)- 
dren  that  be  at  home  with  me  to  have,  each  of  them,  a  new  En- 
g(lish)  Bible,  and  a  good  Eng(lish)  book  out  of  the  library,  such  as 
they,  by  the  advice  of  their  mother,  sh  (all)  choose. 

Likewise,  I  do  request  and  hereby  ordain  my  trusty  and  well-be¬ 
loved  brethren  and  friends,  Mr.  Jasper  Crane,  Mr.  Rob.  Treat, 
Lieut.  Swaine,  Brother  Tompkins,  Bro.  Lawrence  and  Bro.  Sergeant 
Ward  to  become  supervisors  of  this,  my  last  will  and  testament,  to 
be  helpful  unto  my  wife  and  to  see  that  this,  my  last  will,  be  faithful¬ 
ly  executed,  and  when  any  one  of  these  sh  (all)  die,  or  depart  the 
place,  the  rest  sh  (all) ,  with  my  wife’s  consent,  appoint  some  faithful 
man  to  fill  up  the  empty  place.  In  witness  whereunto,  I  have  set 
my  hand,  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. — Witness,  Thomas 
Pierson.  (Signed),  Abraham  Pierson. 

His  brother  Thomas,  with  the  help  of  John  Ward,  senior,  and 
Michael  Tompkins,  appraised  his  property,  as  he  is  recorded  as 
having  appeared  before  the  registrar  of  wills,  on  March  12,  1679,  to 
swear  that  he  witnessed  “the  last  will  and  testament  of  the  deceased 
Abr.  Pierson,  and  th(at)  he  knows  of  none  others.” 

Inasmuch  as  two  persons  named  Thomas  Pierson  were  associated 
with  ths  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson  at  Branford  and  at  Newark,  some 
confusion  as  to  their  relation  has  existed.  Thomas,  junior,  who 
died  before  1684,  was  the  son  of  the  parson,  while  Thomas,  senior, 
was  a  brother  who  lived  as  late  as  1700.  Senior  Thomas’  own  will 
is  dated  January  12,  1698  and  was  proved  on  March  3,  1701. 

The  net  value  of  Abraham’s  estate,  as  appears  from  the  inventory 
at  his  decease,  was  eight  hundred  and  twenty-two  pounds.  It  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  pastor  was  a  man  of  means  for  his  day.  His  estate 
when  he  came  to  Newark  was  rated  at  six  hundred  and  forty-four 
pounds,  being  the  largest  among  the  settlers,  except  that  of  Robert 
Treat,  which  was  fixed  at  six  hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  and  that  of 
Robert  Kitchell  and  his  son  Samuel  together,  which  was  at  seven 
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hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  They  were  the  wealthiest  among  the 
founders  as  well  as  the  most  influential. 

The  parson  was  a  man  of  erudition  for  at  his  death,  as  cited  by 
the  inventory  of  his  estate,  he  had  a  library  of  four  hundred  and  forty 
volumes,  valued  at  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  and  without  doubt 
the  largest  in  both  East  and  West  Jersey  at  the  time.  Many  of 
these  books  he  bequeathed  to  his  son,  Abraham  Pierson,  jr. ,  who  be¬ 
came  the  first  president  of  Yale  college,  and  there  is  good  reason  for 
believing  that  some  of  those  volumes  from  the  old  Newark  pastor's 
library  found  their  way  from  the  son's  hands  into  the  little  collection 
that  made  up  the  foundation  of  the  present  great  library  of  Yale  uni¬ 
versity.  Best  of  all  was  the  legacy  of  a  good  name,  which  he  be¬ 
queathed  to  posterity,  and  the  influence  which  is  felt  in  our  country 
to  this  remote  day. 

A  few  days  later,  on  the  eighteenth  of  March,  “letters  of  ad¬ 
ministration"  on  the  estate  were  granted  to  Abigail,  the  widow.  Her 
signature,  written  in  a  fine  hand,  indicates  a  good  education,  ac¬ 
quired  in  her  young  days.  Below  is  the  document: 

Know  all  men  by  these  pr(e)sents  that  Wee,  Abiga(i)l  Pierson 
and  Abraham  Pierson,  Clericus,  *  *  *  of  Newark,  In  the 

Province  of  New  Jersey,  are  holden  and  firmly  bound  unto  the  hon- 
o(ra)ble  Phillip  Carteret,  Esq(')r. ,  Governor  of  the  said  Province 
and  to  his  Successors,  In  the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds  sterling, 
for  which  the  payment  well  and  truely  to  be  made,  Wee  binde  our- 
Selves,  jointly  and  severally,  our  Heires,  Executors  and  Ad(minis- 
tra)tors  firmly  by  these  pr(e)sents.  Signed  and  Sealed  with  our 
Seales,  the  Eighteenth  of  March,  In  the  yeare  of  our  Lord,  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-eight. 

The  Condition  of  this  obligation  Is  Such  that  iff  the  above  bound¬ 
ed  Mrs.  Abiga ( i )  1  Pierson  shall  well  and  truely  performe  and  Ad¬ 
minister  to  the  Estate  of  her  late  deceased  husband,  Mr.  Abraham 
Pierson,  according  to  the  Intent  and  meaning  of  his  last  will  and 
testament,  b(e)areing  date  the  tenth  of  August,  1671,  and  her  Let¬ 
ters  of  Administration  of  the  date  hereof,  of  which  shee  is  to  deliver 
In  an  accompt  Into  the  secretarie(' ) s  Office  Within  one  yeare  and  a 
day  from  the  date  hereof,  or  to  require  a  Longer  time,  Iff  there  be 
an  Ocassion  for  it,  then  this  present  obligation  to  be  void  and  of 
none  Effect,  otherwise  to  stand  good  abide,  and  remaine  In  full  force 
and  virtu(e). — Signed  and  Sealed  In  the  P(re)sence  of  James  Bol- 
len,  Secret(ar)y.  Abiga(i)l  (the  mark  of  A  P)  Pierson. 

Abraham  Pierson. 

And  then  followed  the  pledge  of  a  bond  by  Mrs.  Pierson  for  the 
execution  of  the  will,  as  recorded  : 

By  the  hono(ra)ble  Phillip  Carteret,  Esq’r. ,  Governor,  &  p(ro- 
tecto)r:  Whereas,  Mr.  Abraham  Pierson,  Late  of  the  Towne  of 
Newark,  deceased,  Did,  by  his  Last  Will  and  Testament,  b(e)areing 
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date  the  10th  of  August,  An(n)o  Dom( ini),  1671,  Make  Mrs.  Abi¬ 
gail  Pierson,  his  wife,  Sole  Executrix  of  his  Whole  Estate,  and 
thereby  giveing  and  bequeathing  Severall  portions  and  Legacies  to  his 
Children  out  of  the  said  Estate,  as  may  more  at  Large  appeare  by  the 
Coppy  of  the  said  Will  upon  record.  Now  Know  ye  that  shee,  the 
said  Mrs.  Abigail  Pierson,  Widow,  having  given  In  Security  for  the 
true  performance  of  every  and  singular  the  articles  in  the  said  Will 
contayned,  I  doe  hereby  give  full  power  and  authority  to  her,  the 
said  Mrs.  Abigail  Pierson,  widow,  to  administer  to  the  Whole  Es¬ 
tate  of  the  Said  Mr.  Abraham  Pierson,  deceased,  and  to  doe  and 
p(e)rforme,  [together  w(i)th  the  helpe  of  the  Supervisors  named  and 
Expressed  In  the  said  Will],  all  such  thing  (or)  things,  as  are  therein 
contaynde,  according  to  the  Law  and  Custome  of  o(u)r  Nation. 
Given  under  my  hand,  &  seale  of  the  Province,  the  Eighteenth  day 
of  March,  in  the  Yeare  of  o(u)r  Lord,  1678.  The  Bond  is  ^500, 
Mrs.  Pierson  and  her  son  Mr.  Abra.  Pierson  are  bound. 

While  the  minister  led  the  band  of  emigrants  in  their  spiritual 
interests,  his  brother  Thomas  was  active  in  discharging  official  du¬ 
ties.  Though  he  was  a  weaver  by  trade  and,  no  doubt,  quietly  tend¬ 
ed  his  loom  while  the  coarse  homespun  steadily  formed  under  his 
hand,  he  was  always  ready  to  bear  his  full  share  of  the  burdens  de¬ 
volved  upon  the  settlers  of  a  new  country.  Unwilling  to  unite  with 
the  Connecticut  colony  for  the  same  reason  as  held  by  his  reverend 
brother,  he  was  one  of  the  '‘Signers  at  Branford,  Oct.  30,  1666,  of 
the  agreement  on  the  part  of  Heads  of  Families,  for  their  removal  to 
Newark,  N.  J.”  He  took  his  six-acre  home  lot  on  land  that  is  now 
in  the  center  of  the  city  of  Newark,  N.  J.  He  was  made  townsman 
in  1677,  constable  in  1679,  and  grand  juryman  in  1680. 

He  was  first  recorded  in  America  at  Branford,  Conn.  He  mar¬ 
ried  there  on  November  27,  1662,  Maria,  daughter  of  Richard1 
Harrison,  and  was  the  father  of  two  boys  and  four  girls. 

Abraham’s  other  brother  Henry  moved  to  Southampton,  L.I. ,  from 
Lynn  with  the  colonists  in  1640,  and  became  one  of  the  founders  of 
that  town.  The  two  brothers,  in  harmony,  labored  with  their  rever¬ 
end  brother  until  the  religious  dissension  came  up  in  1644.  Abraham 
and  Thomas  joined  with  the  New  Haven  colony,  but  Henry  re¬ 
mained  in  town  until  his  death  in  1680,  and  became  the  progenitor 
of  a  large  family.  He  was  a  clerk  of  Suffolk  county.  He  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  John  Cooper,  of  Lynn,  who  came  over  from  En¬ 
gland  in  1635,  in  the  Hopewell,  with  his  wife  Wibroe  and  children. 

In  what  year  Mrs.  Abigail  Pierson  passed  away  no  record  is  found 
to  reveal.  Apparently  she  was  living  in  1695,  for  we  find  in  the  land 
grant  issued  to  John  Gardner  on  the  twentieth  of  December  for  di¬ 
verse  lots  in  Newark,  mention  of  one  lot  being  No.  3,  which  con- 
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tained  two  acres,  and  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  land  of 
‘Widow  Pierson.”  Next  we  find  that  she  had  already  departed,  as 
indicated  in  the  patent  of  land  granted  to  John  Morris,  dated  June 
5,  1696,  for  one  of  his  recorded  tracts  described  as  being  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  land  of  “Mrs.  Abraham  Pierson,  deed.” 

According  to  several  authorities  Pastor  Pierson  was  born  in  York¬ 
shire,  England,  in  1608,  but  as  he  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
B. A.,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  from  Trinity  college  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  on  January  2,  1633,  his  birthyear  must  be  1614.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  his  age  of  fifty-four  years  in  1666,  is  mentioned  in 
Dr.  John  Winthrop's  medical  journal  when  he  stopped  in  Branford 
to  treat  the  reverend  gentleman.  By  his  age,  it  indicates  more  cor¬ 
rectly  that  he  was  born  in  1612.  For  over  ten  years  Dr.  Winthrop, 
as  an  itinerant  physician,  visited  most  of  the  towns  in  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut  and  Eastern  Long  Island. 

It  is  said  that  Abraham  was  the  son  of  Abram  Pierson  and  Mary 
Drake,  of  Thornton,  Bradford,  West  Riding,  Yorkshire.  He  was 
in  college  with  the  great  poet,  John  Milton,  and  the  companionship 
of  men  of  such  great  mentality  undoubtedly  made  its  impression  up¬ 
on  the  parson's  whole  life.  He  was  a  man  of  deep  religious  feeling, 
and  becoming  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Puritanism,  he 
eagerly  joined  that  large  army  of  religious  enthusiasts  in  New  En¬ 
gland  who  gladly  left  home  and  native  land  to  suffer  and  die,  if  need 
be,  for  conscience's  sake.  He  was  of  the  manner  of  men  from 
whom  martyrs,  in  his  day  and  in  other  times,  have  been  made,  al¬ 
though  it  was  not  written  in  the  book  of  fate  that  he  should  die  a 
violent  death  for  his  faith.  He  strove  with  all  the  power  that  was 
in  him  to  spread  the  Puritan  doctrines.  He  is  believed  to  have 
been  Episcopally  ordered  to  preach  before  leaving  England,  at  New- 
ark-on-the-Trent.  After  preaching  for  a  few  years  in  his  native 
country  he  came  to  Boston. 

As  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson  had  been  a  leader  in  Massachusetts,  on 
Long  Island  and  in  Connecticut,  so  he  was  one  of  the  leading  men 
in  all  the  civil,  as  well  as  the  religious  affairs  of  the  new  settlement  in 
New  Jersey,  being  the  first  minister  of  his  church.  While  living  in 
Branford  he  was  a  man  of  great  influence  throughout  the  entire 
New  Haven  colony,  by  reason  of  his  sincere  and  aggressive  Christi¬ 
anity,  which  was  in  entire  keeping  with  the  Puritan  spirit  of  the  time; 
and  because  of  his  scholarship  and  personal  character  he  was  known 
throughout  New  England  as  a  “godly,  learned  man.” 

When  war  was  declared  between  the  English  and  the  Dutch  in 
1652,  New  England  heard  of  it.  Upon  this  occasion,  provoked  by 
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the  encroachments  of  the  Dutch  at  Manhadoes  (Manhattan)  in  1654, 
Branford  responded  with  alacrity,  and  furnished  its  quota  of  eleven 
men.  Chaplain  Pierson  was  appointed  to  accompany  the  force  as 
their  minister  “for  their  incouragement,  spirituall  instruction,  and 
comfort."  With  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  contest  between  En¬ 
gland  and  Holland  and  the  submission  of  New  Netherland,  there 
was  a  cessation  of  hostilities  between  these  colonies.  They  were 
again  called  upon  to  aid  in  suppressing  the  depredations  of  the  treach¬ 
erous  Ninigret,  but  this  expedition  was  also  without  bloodshed. 

Cora  Pierson  Hopkins  and  a  good  many  other  compilers  relied 
upon  the  authority  of  Benjamin  F.  Thompson,  who  published  a 

History  of  Long  Island,  N.  Y. ,"  in  1643,  for  the  statement  that 
the  pastor  s  wife  was  Abigail,  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Wheelwright, 
the  fighting  parson  of  Exeter,  N.  H.  In  searching  for  corroborative 
proof  of  her  relationship  in  the  Wheelwright  family  we  consulted  the 
Wheelwright  will,  dated  May  25,  1679,  and  other  authoritative 
sources,  but  there  is  nothing  in  them  to  sustain  the  fact.  The  name 
of  Abigail  does  not  appear  in  the  will.  The  closest  is  the  one  whose 
name  was  Elizabeth,  and  who  was  the  wife  of  George  Pearson.  It 
is  possible  that  Historian  Thompson  got  the  impression  from  reading 
John  Winthrop’ s  “History  of  New  England"  that  she  was  the  wo¬ 
man  mentioned  in  the  history  who,  being  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wheel¬ 
wright  s  daughter  ‘Mrs.  Pierson,"  was  vouching  for  “the  time  of 
their  father’s  coming  over  into  America,"  which  she  definitely  gave 
as  1636.  John  Winthrop  does  not  mention  her  first  name.  The 
names  Pearson  and  Pierson  are  pronounced  quite  alike. 

Until  within  a  year,  by  a  stroke  of  good  luck,  we  stumbled  upon 
the  information  emanating  from  a  private  source  that  our  venerable 
ancestor’s  wife  was  most  likely  a  daughter  of  Matthew  Mitchell. 
She  was  the  oldest  child  in  his  family,  being  baptized  in  South  Ou- 
ram,  in  the  parish  of  Halifax,  county  of  York,  England,  on  April 
26,  1618.  Most  accounts  agree  that  she  is  supposed  to  have  died 
young  as  no  trace  concerning  her  is  discoverable. 

In  the  will  of  Matthew  Mitchell,  dated  1640,  her  name  Abigail  is 
entirely  absent,  as  in  the  same  way  no  reference  to  her  married  sister, 
Mrs.  Sarah  Sherman,  is  made,  so  it  is  supposed  that  she  had  received 
her  full  portion  at  marriage,  and  the  same  inference  can  be  reached 
regarding  Abigail  that,  like  Sarah,  she  had  had  her  portion  and  so 
was  not  mentioned. 

The  conclusion  is,  nevertheless  certain,  as  a  “Mrs.  Pierson"  is 
mentioned  in  the  medical  journal  of  John  Winthrop,  junior,  as 
copied : 
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Coe  (blank  space)  a  girle  of  8  or  y:  daugh(ter) 

of  (blank  space)  of  New  Haven,  her 

mother  (scratched)  Mrs.  (blotted)chells  &  Mrs. 

Pierson (’)s  Sister  hath  physick. 

By  this  entry  it  evidently  means  that  the  Coe  child’s  mother  was 
a  daughter  of  a  Mrs.  Mitchell,  and  also  a  sister  of  a  Mrs.  Pierson. 
John  Winthrop  often  made  hasty  notes  like  the  above  to  give  the 
relationship  of  his  patients  for  his  own  information.  It  is  written  on 
a  narrow  sheet  of  paper,  evidently  a  rough  memorandum,  pen-scrib¬ 
bled  on  both  sides.  Every  item  being  crossed  out  with  a  large  X, 
as  if  it  had  been  entered  elsewhere.  It  is,  however,  the  only  Coe 
entry  in  the  record  without  date. 

The  blotted  part  of  the  name,  without  doubt,  was  intended  for 
Mitchell.  When  Dr.  John  Winthrop  made  the  entry  he  probably 
had  in  his  mind  the  Coe  child’s  mother’s  probable  marriage,  as  she 
was  at  that  time  a  widow,  and  he  left  the  second  blank  space  to  be 
filled  out  later.  The  mother  was  Hannah,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Mat¬ 
thew  Mitchell,  who  was  living  in  New  Haven  when  the  child  took 
sick.  It  was  the  only  Coe  family  which  appears  in  the  New  Haven 
records  of  that  period,  and  the  Coe  girl,  treated  by  Dr.  Winthrop, 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  her  daughters  because  some  of  them  had 
married  there. 

The  mother  then  was  the  widow  of  Robert  Coe,  junior,  who  died 
in  Stratford,  Conn.,  in  1659.  She  afterwards  brought  her  children 
with  her  to  live  in  New  Haven.  She  was  married  again  there  about 
1667  to  Nicholas  Elsey. 

As  gathered  from  the  Winthrop  entry,  the  circumstantial  evidence 
points  strongly  to  the  fact  that  Hannah  Mitchell-Coe-Elsey  did  have 
a  sister  who  was  married  to  a  Pierson  man  of  excellent  social  stand¬ 
ing,  for  the  second  John  Winthrop  called  her  “Mrs.  Pierson,”  a 
title  then  reserved  for  people  of  importance.  Rev.  Abraham  Pier¬ 
son’s  wife’s  Christian  name  was  Abigail,  and  Mrs.  Matthew  Mit¬ 
chell’s  oldest  daughter  Abigail  was  of  proper  age  to  be  a  wife.  As 
Mrs.  Mitchell’s  deceased  husband  and  Rev.  Mr.  Pierson  came  from 
the  same  county  of  York,  the  latter  unquestionably  married  the 
Mitchell  daughter  while  there,  but  she  is  not  included  in  the  Mitchell 
family  list  on  the  voyage  to  America  in  1636. 

This  reasoning  is  strengthened  by  the  following  facts:  That  the 
reverend  ancestor  wrote  an  elegy  in  Latin  on  the  death  of  Hannah’s 
husband,  Robert  Coe,  which  indicates  that  they  were  brothers-in- 
law;  that  he  named  a  daughter  Susannah  after  his  wife’s  mother; 
that  Hannah's  brother  David  named  a  son  Abraham  after  his  minis- 
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terial  brother-in-law,  and  that  a  sister,  Mrs.  Sarah  Sherman,  named 
a  son  Theophilus,  as  also  did  Abraham  Pierson.  There  are  other 
bits  of  evidence  which  may  mean  little  in  themselves  but  much  in 
connection  with  the  Winthrop  entry. 

Doctor  John  Winthrop  was  a  son  of  Gov.  John  Winthrop  of  the 
Massachusetts  bay  colony.  He  had  a  large  practice  as  a  physician, 
and  his  medical  journal  is  full  of  entries,  dating  from  1650  to  1660, 
which  have  genealogical  value.  It  is  a  book  of  over  six  hundred 
pages,  which  had  been  overlooked  by  most  of  the  genealogists. 

The  family  compiler  says  that  the  Pierson  name  is  supposed  to  have 
come  from  the  French  Pierre  and  son,  or  perhaps  farther  back,  from 
the  Danish  Peterson.  J.  M.  McBain,  a  Scotch  author  who  wrote  the 
early  history  of  the  Pierson  family,  says  that,  at  a  very  early  date,  the 
Persons,  Parsons,  Piersonnes,  Pearsons  or  Piersons  could  lay  claim  to  a 
Scottish  lineage,  as  frequent  mention  is  made  of  them  in  the  public 
records.  The  earliest  notice  of  the  family  is  to  be  found  in  the  “Rag¬ 
man  Roll,’  ’  under  date  of  August  28,  1296,  when  “Wantier  Pier- 
sonne  (de  Count  de  Berewyck)  signs  as  landowner  in  Berewickshire.  ” 
It  may,  therefore,  be  inferred  that  the  Piersons  took  rank  as  a  Scot¬ 
tish  family  of  distinction  in  the  thirteenth  century,  if  not  much  earlier. 

I.  David  Piersone,  merchant,  of  Forfarshire,  Scotland.  About 
1369  he  and  his  brothers  Alexander  and  John  were  holding  office  as 
comptrollers  of  customs  in  North  Berewick,  Dumfries,  and  Had¬ 
dington,  respectively. 

II.  William  Pereson,  Rector  of  Thereby,  York,  1440. 

III.  Record  missing. 

IV.  James  Pearson,  Thornton,  Bradford,  1550. 

V.  John  Pearson,  Thornton,  buried  in  Parish  Church,  Bradford, 
1622. 

VI.  Abram  Pierson,  Thornton,  Bradford,  West  Riding,  York¬ 
shire,  and  his  wife  Mary  Drake,  whom  he  married  in  1607. 

VII.  Abraham  Pierson,  of  Southampton,  L.  I.,  of  Branford, 
Conn.,  and  of  Newark,  N.  J.  Parson  Pierson  and  his  wife  were  the 
parents  of  the  following  children : 

Thomas,  born  in  Southampton,  L.  I.,  in  1642;  died  in  New¬ 
ark  before  1684;  married  the  first  time  Marie,  daughter 
of  Charles  Taintor,  who  came  from  Wales  about  1640, 
and  the  second  time  Mary,  daughter  of  John1  Brown. 

John,  born  in  Southampton,  L.  I.,  in  1643;  died  before  1671. 

Abigail,  born  in  Southampton,  L.  I.,  in  1644;  died  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  in  1718;  was  married,  November  27, 
1662,  to  John  Davenport,  jr. ,  son  of  Rev.  John  Daven¬ 
port,  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Abraham,  jr. ,  born  in  Southampton,  L.  I.,  in  1645;  died  at 
Killingworth  (now  Clinton),  Conn.,  March  7,  1707; 
married  Abigail,  daughter  of  “Farmer’ ’  George  Clark, 
of  Milford,  Conn.;  was  graduated  from  Harvard  college 
in  1668;  was  the  first  president  of  Yale  college,  1701- 
1707. 

GRACE,  our  lineal  ancestress. 

Susanna,  born  in  Branford,  Conn.,  December  10,  1652;  died 
in  Stamford,  Conn.,  January  4,  1707;  was  married  Oc¬ 
tober  31,  1672,  as  a  second  wife  to  Jonathan  Bell,  of 
Stamford,  Conn. 

Rebecca,  born  in  Branford,  Conn.,  in  1654;  died  in  Newark 
in  November  of  1732;  was  married  to  John  Johnson,  the 
Newark  town  drummer. 

Theophilus,  born  in  Branford,  Conn.,  March  15,  1657;  died 
in  Newark  in  1717;  was  prominent  in  the  town  affairs; 
was  associate  justice  of  the  county  court  of  Essex  county. 

Isaac  |  the  youngest  of  the  offspring;  the  former  grew  to 

Mary  f  man’s  estate. 

Authorities  consulted  :  “A  Tribute  to  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson  and 
His  Son  Rev.  Abraham,  Jr.,”  by  Cora  Pierson  Hopkins;  “Pierson 
Genealogical  Records,”  by  Lizzie  B.  Pierson;  “Peirson  Family  in 
Wayne  County,  New  York,”  by  Silas  Spence  Peirson;  “Willis 
Family  of  New  England  and  New  Jersey,”  by  Charles  Ethelbert 
Willis  and  Frances  Caroline  Willis;  “John  Kitchel  and  Esther 
Peck,”  by  George  Chalmers  McCormick;  “History  of  the  Colony 
of  New  Haven  (Conn.),”  by  Robert  Atwater  Smith;  “Genealogical 
Notices  of  the  First  Settlers  of  Newark  (N.  J.),”  by  Samuel  H. 
Congar;  “Narratives  of  Newark  (New  Jersey),”  by  David  Law¬ 
rence  Pierson;  “History  of  the  City  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,”  by 
Frank  John  Urquhart;  “History  of  the  Oranges,  1666-1806,”  by 
Stephen  Wickes,  M.  D. ;  “History  of  Southampton,”  by  William 
S.  Pellatreau  in  Ross’  “History  of  Long  Island”;  “History  of  Long 
Island,  N.  Y. ,”  by  Benjamin  F.  Thompson;  “First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Newark,”  by  Jonathan  P.  Stearns,  D.  D.;  “Newark 
Town  Records”;  “Chart  of  Wheelwright  Ancestry”;  “History  and 
Genealogy  of  the  Families  of  Old  Fairfield  (Conn.),”  by  Donald 
Lines  Jacobus;  and  the  probated  wills. 

GRACE2  PIERSON:  See  the  life  story  of  Samuel2  Kitchell  in 
the  Kitchell  lineage. — Page  32. 
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Abraham1  Pierson, 

born 

1612; 

died  1678; 

wife, 

Abigail2  Mitchell. 

Samuel2  Kitchell, 

1635; 

”  1690; 

Grace2  Pierson. 

Abraham3 

1679; 

1741; 

Sarah3  Bruen. 

Joseph4 

1710; 

1779; 

Rachel6  Bates. 

Aaron5 

1744; 

1820; 

Phoebe5  Farrand. 

Timothy6  Mulford, 

1772; 

”  1823; 

Susan6  Kitchell. 

James7  Cory, 

1801; 

”  1880; 

Susan7  Mulford. 
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The  following  history  of  the  Bruen  family  is  gleaned  from  various 
sources,  including  Ormerod's  “County  Palatine,  Cheshire  and  City 
of  Chester,”  published  in  1797,  the  writings  of  John  Bruen,  the 
Puritan,  and  of  others  examined  by  Charles  Ethelbert  Willis,  with 
the  help  of  his  co-worker  and  sister,  Frances  Caroline  Willis.  Or- 
merod  states  his  data  were  taken  “From  original  Deeds,  the  Inquisi¬ 
tions,  the  Visitations  of  1580,  1613,  and  the  Registers  of  Tarvin.” 

As  to  Bruen-Stapleford,  at  a  very  early  period  it  became  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  one  of  the  few  families  which  did  not  adopt  the  local  name 
but,  contrary  to  the  general  practice  in  their  part  of  England,  gave 
their  own  name  to  the  township.  The  first  of  the  Bruen  family  of 
which  there  is  record,  is: 

1.  ROBERT  LE  BRUN,  of  Stapleford,  who  is  mentioned  in  a 
grant  of  lands  made  in  1230,  and  in  a  deed  dated  1260,  in  which  his 
daughter  Eva  and  her  husband,  Philip  de  Stretton,  are  named.  From 
other  old  deeds  it  appears  that  at  that  early  period  the  township  had 
received  the  name  of  Bruen-Stapleford,  so  it  follows  that  the  family 
was  a  prominent  one  previous  to  1230.  Robert  had  the  following 
children:  Thomas,  Eva,  wife  of  Philip  de  Stretton,  and: 

2.  ROBERT  LE  BRUN,  of  Stapleford,  son  and  heir,  who  was 
living  in  1262.  His  only  daughter  and  heiress  was: 

3.  EMMA  LE  BRUN,  wife  of  Roger  le  Bruyn,  of  Stapleford, 
who  was  living  in  1304,  and  was  the  mother  of  Joan,  wife  of  John 
Holford,  Richard,  William,  and: 

4.  ROBERT  LE  BRUYN,  of  Stapleford,  heir  by  deeds,  1316- 
1318-1354  and  1370,  whose  children  were  Robert,  who  was  com¬ 
mander  of  a  company  of  archers  in  France  in  1357,  and: 

5.  ROGER  LE  BRUYN,  of  Stapleford,  who  was  living  in  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  II,  and  of  King  Edward  III.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  sensechal  to  Sir  John  de  Orreby,  and  surveyor  of  his  Chesh¬ 
ire  estates.  He  married  Catherine,  daughter  of  John  de  Leigh;  his 
children  were:  Geoffrey,  ancestor  of  the  Bruens  of  Tarvin,  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  who  was  married  in  1347  to  John  de  Holford,  our  ancestor, 
and : 

6.  NICHOLAS  LE  BRUYN,  of  Stapleford,  son  and  heir  of  full 
age  in  1362,  who  was  living  in  1380.  He  married  Elena,  daughter 
of  Roger  de  Praers,  and  sister  and  sole  heiress  of  Henry  de  Praers, 
of  Duddon,  and  widow  of  Richard  de  Moldsworth  who  died  in  1351. 
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Through  his  marriage,  Nicholas  came  into  possession  of  one-quarter 

of  Clotton,  one-half  of  Duddon  and  other  lands;  his  children  were 
Thomas  and : 

7.  ROGER  LE  BRUYN,  of  Stapleford,  son  and  heir,  who  had 
lands  in  Clotton,  Wymbalds,  Trafford,  Oscroft,  Tarvin,  Childer, 
Christleton,  Guilden  Sutton,  Burton,  Hurley,  Hargreave  and  Ches¬ 
ter.  He  married  Katharine,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Norreys,  Knight 
and  ward  of  Geoffrey  Osbaldistone,  the  marriage  covenant  being 
dated  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II,  (1383);  his  son  and 
heir  was : 

THOMAS  LE  BRUEN,  of  Bruen-Stapleford,  who  married 
Alice,  daughter  of  Thomas  Greenway,  of  Biddulph,  county  of  Staf¬ 
ford;  his  children  were:  John,  Robert,  living  in  1426,  and: 

9.  JAMES  BRUEN,  of  Bruen-Stapleford,  who  married  a  daugh¬ 
ter  and  co-heir  of  T.  homas  Dedwode,  of  Chester,  in  1536;  his  chil¬ 
dren  were  John,  who  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Doune,  and  : 

10.  JAMES  BRUYN,  of  Bruen-Stapleford,  the  second  son,  who 
married  Anne,  daughter  of  Geoffrey  Starkie  and  Sybilla  la  Dutton. 
As  his  brother  John,  the  rightful  heir  and  his  wife  had  no  children, 
the  following  arrangement  was  made:  tlJohn  covenants  with  Sybil¬ 
la,  wife  of  Geoffrey  Starkie,  that  James  Bruyn,  brother,  shall  marry 
Anne,  daughter  of  Geoffrey  Starke;  and  by  other  deeds  of  the  same 
year  he  enffeoffs  his  brother  James,  husband  of  Anne,  with  his  lands 
in  Bruen-Stapleford,  Burton,.  Wymbalds,  TrafFo  rd,  etc.  ”  Anne, 
through  her  mother,  was  a  descendant  of  the  Duttons,  an  ancient 
family  of  English  nobility,  descended  from  Rollo  who,  in  901  A.D., 
conquered  Normandy.  The  oldest  of  the  eleven  children  of  James 
wras : 

11.  JOHN  BRUYN,  of  Bruen-Stapleford,  who,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-eight,  married  Mary,  daughter  of  a  Sir  Otley,  of  Otley, 
county  of  Salop;  his  oldest  son  was: 

12.  JOHN  BRUYN,  of  Bruen-Stapleford,  who  was  buried  on 
May  15,  1587.  He  was  married  twice,  the  second  wife  being  Lady 
Dorothy,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Holford,  of  Holford,  and  Chester, 
and  Jane  Booth,  his  wife.  John  had  a  pardon  under  the  seal  of 
England  from  Queen  Mary  I.  He  had  thirteen  children,  of  whom: 

13.  JOHN  BRUEN,  Bruen-Stapleford,  was  the  second  son,  and 
by  survivorship  the  heir  of  John  Bruen,  Esq.  He  was  born  in  1560 
and  lived  a  remarkable  life.  He  was  married  three  times,  and  was 
the  father  of  nineteen  children. 

As  he  is  our  ancestor,  being  the  father  of  OBADIAH  BRUEN 
who  was  the  first  of  the  family  to  come  to  this  country,  we  believe 
that  a  short  history  of  his  life  may  be  of  interest  to  his  descendants, 
as  gathered  by  the  Willis  compilers  from  some  of  the  books  contain¬ 
ing  reference  to  him,  in  such  as  “John  Bruen-Stapleford”;  “A 
Faithful  Remonstrance  of  the  Holy  Life  and  Happy  Death  of  John 
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Bruen,”  by  William  Hinde,  London,  1641;  Ormerod’s  '‘County 
Palatine,  Cheshire  and  City  of  Chester,"  printed  in  1797;  Morton’s 
“Monuments  of  Fathers,"  printed  in  1706;  Fuller’s  “Worthies"; 
Asheton’s  “Journal,"  and  Clark’s  “Marrow  of  Ecclesiastical  Histo¬ 
ry,"  London,  1675.  Random  notes  are  taken  from  the  various  au¬ 
thors  mentioned  without  specially  noting  each: 

JOHN  BRUEN  was  sent  in  his  tender  years  to  his  uncle  Dutton, 
of  Dutton,  where,  for  three  years,  he  was  taught  by  a  schoolmaster 
named  James  Roe.  The  Dutton  family  had  by  a  charter  “the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  ministrels  of  the  county."  Young  Bruen  became  an  ex¬ 
pert  dancer.  At  that  time  he  said,  “the  Holy  Sabbaths  of  the  Lord 
were  wholly  spent  in  all  places  about  us  in  May-games  and  May- 
poles,  pipings  and  dancings." 

When  about  seventeen,  he  and  his  brother  Thomas  were  sent  as 
“Gentleman  Commoners"  to  St.  Albans’  Hall,  Oxford,  where  they 
remained  about  two  years.  John  left  the  university  in  1579,  and  in 
the  following  year  he  was  married  by  his  parents  to  Elizabeth,  a 
daughter  of  Henry  Hardware,  Esq.,  of  Chester,  “a  worthy  and  wise 
man"  who  had  been  twice  mayor  of  his  city.  Elizabeth  was  a  young 
widow,  her  first  husband  having  been  John  Cooper,  alderman,  of 
Chester.  Having  married,  John  returned  to  his  father’s  seat  at 
Bruen-Stapleford  and  entered  into  all  the  amusements  to  which  his 
youth  and  fortune  prompted  him.  He  kept  ‘  fourteen  couples  of 
great  mouthed  dogs."  Then  being  in  the  prime  of  his  youth  he 
spent  much  time  “in  hunting,  hawking  and  such  carnal  delights." 

His  career  of  pleasure  ended  with  the  death  of  his  father  in  1587 
who,  together  with  his  lands,  left  him  “charged  with  the  portions  of 
twelve  children.  ”  To  relieve  himself  of  these  incumbrances  the 
park  of  Bruen-Stapleford,  which  was  wellstocked  with  deer,  was  dis- 
parked;  and  the  hawks  and  hounds  and  every  unnecessary  expense 
were  cut  off,  and  the  whole  mind  of  the  new  proprietor  turned  to 
the  forming  within  his  family  a  pattern  of  religious  economy,  which 
was  certainly  strange,  but  appears  to  have  originated  solely  in  the 
unaffected  piety  of  its  master.  His  benevolence  and  piety  resulted 
in  making  him  such  an  object  of  respect  and  admiration  in  the  county 
that  many  of  the  most  distinguished  families  were  among  the  constant 
visitors  to  his  house  and  begged  that  their  children  might  be  brought 
up  under  his  direction. 

In  1590  he  installed  a  preacher  in  his  chapel.  “There  resorted 
many  to  him,  some  to  the  Chapel  to  feed  their  souls,  and  many  into 
the  Hall  to  feed  their  bellies  to  his  no  small  cost,  but  the  Pipers, 
Fiddlers,  Bearwards,  Players,  and  Gamesters  he  sent  away  with  fret¬ 
ting. ’’  The  fleece  of  his  sheep  was  made  into  clothing  for  the  poor 
of  his  parish,  to  which  purpose  all  the  profits  of  two  of  his  mills  were 
appropriated.  His  house  became  a  common  inn.  “Many  that  pass¬ 
ed  betwixt  Ireland  and  England  and  came  to  Chester  would  take  up 
his  house  for  their  lodging  place  that  they  might  rejoice  their  hearts 
in  seeing  his  face.  His  ordinary  table  was  bountiful,  and  for  the 
furtherance  of  it  he  had  a  great  flight  of  pigeons,  a  warren  of  rabbits, 
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delicate  fish  ponds,  besides  the  ordinary  provision  about  the  house.’ 
His  cellar  was  open  and  free  to  all  within  the  bounds  of  moderation. 

Historians  and  others  condemn  him  for  but  one  act;  he  removed 
all  the  ancient  and  beautiful  painted  windows  in  his  own  chapel  and 
the  parish  church  at  Tarwin  and  replaced  them  with  plain  glass  at 
his  own  expense,  “because  they  savored  too  much  of  Popery.’ 
Clark’s  history,  which  contains  a  biography  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
of  several  noblemen,  states  “John  Bruen,  Gentleman,  is  one  of  the 
few  individuals  whose  private  virtues  alone  in  the  rank  of  a  country 
gentleman  have  obtained  a  place  in  the  annals  of  biography.”  By 
one  writer  he  is  called  “the  greatest  Puritan  of  them  all”;  another 
says  1  though  a  Puritan  he  was  no  slave  to  the  narrow  bigotry  of  a 
Sect.”  There  is  a  portrait  of  him  in  Clark’s  book  which  has  been 
reengraved  by  Richardson.  This  portrait  represents  him  in  close 
dress,  with  a  pointed  beard,  mustachio  and  ruff. 

He  lived  very  comfortably  with  his  wife  Elizabeth  for  seventeen 
years,  “seeing  his  eight  sons  and  daughters  as  Olive  plants  (branch¬ 
es)  round  his  table.”  Elizabeth  died  suddenly  and  was  buried  at 
Tarvin  on  January  18,  1596. 


A  short  time  thereafter  John  married  the  “beautiful  and  amiable 
Anne  Fox,”  daughter  of  John  Fox,  and  had  nine  children  by  her, 
the  seventh  of  whom  was  Obadiah,  our  ancestor.  After  her  death 
he  married  a  third  time,  Margaret  Allen,  who  was  a  widow  by  the 
name  of  Rutter,  and  lived  in  Chester  until  he  had  cleared  all  the 
debts  from  his  estate,  which  had  been  handed  down  to  him  by 
his  father.  His  third  wife  brought  him  two  children,  a  son  and  a 


daughter. 

His  death  occurred  on  January  18,  1625,  and  he  was  buried  at 
Tarvin.  The  children  he  had  by  his  second  wife,  Anne  Fox,  were: 
Nathaniel,  baptized  July  23,  1598;  buried  August  13,  1598. 


March  7,  1600;  living  in  1637. 

February  7,  1602;  ”  ”  1637. 

April  3,  1603;  buried  April  21,  1603. 
January  6,  1605;  ”  January  13,  1605. 
December  15,  1605. 

OBADIAH,  our  lineal  ancestor. 

Two  other  children  whose  names  have  not  been  given. 


Samuel, 

Katharine, 

Abigail, 

Jonathan, 

Deborah, 


Authority  consulted:  “The  Willis  Family  of  New  England  and 
New  Jersey,”  by  Charles  Ethelbert  Willis  and  Frances  Caroline 
Willis. 
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OBADIAH1  BRUEN  was  born  in  Bruen-Stapleford,  and  bap¬ 
tized  at  St.  Andrew’s  church,  Tarvin,  county  of  Cheshire,  England, 
December  25,  1606.  He  married  Sara,  probably  in  Shrewsbury, 
county  of  Salop,  as  there  is  documentary  evidence  at  the  town  that 
he  was  admitted  to  the  “drapers’  guilde”  there,  being  called  the  son 
of  John,  of  Stapleford,  county  of  Cheshire.  This,  however,  does 
not  mean  that  Obadiah  was  a  draper  for,  at  that  time,  the  guilds,  as 
at  the  present  time,  were  close  corporations  in  the  nature  of  stock 
companies,  and  the  members  were  often  composed  of  the  wealthiest 
and  most  important  men.  In  1655  the  drapers  voted  Obadiah  ten 
pounds,  saying  he  was  in  New  England.  There  is  also  documentary 
evidence  that  he  bought  out  the  interest  of  Richard  Percival,  of 
Shrewsbury,  a  fellow  draper,  in  a  plantation  at  what  is  now  Ports¬ 
mouth,  N.  H.,  which  he  sold  in  1642,  his  residence  being  given  as 
of  Gloucester  and  Cape  Ann,  Mass. 

The  earliest  known  record  of  Obadiah  in  New  England  is  March 
2,  1641,  being  then  a  resident  of  Green  Harbor  (now  Marshfield), 
when  he  and  others  were  propounded  for  freedom  at  Plymouth, 
Mass.  It  is  very  probable  that  he  was  in  New  England  a  year  before, 
as  one  writer  says  it  was  earlier  than  any  vessel  would  be  apt  to  ar¬ 
rive.  ”  He  probably  came  there  with  Rev.  Richard  Blinman  and  ac¬ 
companied  him  thence  to  the  various  fields  of  his  labor,  but  parted  on 
the  settlement  of  the  latter  in  the  New  Haven  colony. 

Gov.  John  Winthrop  mentions  Mr.  Blinman’s  arrival  and  settle¬ 
ment  without  giving  the  date : 

One  Mr.  Blinman,  a  minister  in  Wales,  a  godly  and  able  man, 
came  over  with  some  friends  of  his,  and  being  invited  to  Green’s 
Harbour  (since  Marshfield),  near  Plymouth,  they  went  thither  but 
ere  the  year  was  expired  there  fell  out  some  difference  among  them, 
which  by  no  means  could  be  reconciled,  so  *  they  agreed  to  part, 
and  he  came  with  his  company  and  set  down  at  Cape  Anne  which' 
at  this  court  [May,  1642],  was  established  to  be  a  plantation  * 
(being)  called  Gloucester. 

It  is  fair  to  assume  that  a  considerable  number  of  his  fellow  pas¬ 
sengers  settled  with  him  at  Green  Harbor,  and  subsequently  removed 
with  him  in  a  body  to  Cape  Ann.  Thither  the  New  London  his- 
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torian  follows  them.  “On  that  billowy  mass  of  rocks,  that  promon¬ 
tory  so  singularly  bold  in  position  and  outline,  and  so  picturesque  m 
in  appearance,  they  fixed  their  second  encampment  in  this  world.” 

The  following  slip  from  the  town  records  of  Gloucester  may  indi¬ 
cate  that  several  of  the  party  were  Welsh  : 

2  May,  ’42,  On  the  first  ordering  and  disposing  of  the  affairs  of 
Gloucester  by  Mr.  Endicott  and  Mr.  Downing,  these  eight  were 
chosen  to  manage  the  prudential  affair(s). — Wm.  Steevens,  Wm. 
Addis,  Mr.  Milwood,  Mr.  Saddler,  Mr.  Bruen,  Mr.  Norton,  Mr. 
Fryer  (and)  Walter  Tybbot. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  all  the  names  of  Mr.  Blinman’s 
party  should  be  of  Welsh  origin.  They  came  from  Chepstow,  in 
Monmouthshire,  a  county  which  is  now  considered  a  part  of  En¬ 
gland  proper  though  it  lies  upon  the  border  of  Wales,  and  formerly 
was  reckoned  to  belong  to  that  country.  The  Welsh  language  is 
said  to  prevail  among  the  common  people  of  that  shire,  but  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  Mr.  Blinman’s  party  spoke  good  English,  though  sprinkled, 
of  course,  with  some  provincialisms. 

Before  accepting  Gloucester,  Mass.,  for  his  future  home,  Obadiah 
was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  at  the  “General  Court,”  in 
October  of  1641,  to  “view  and  settle  the  bounds  of  Ipswich,  Cape 
Ann  and  Jeffries  Creek  (now  Manchester)  and  they  also  were  to  or¬ 
der  all  the  concerns  of  the  settlement,”  and  probably  did  so  till  they 
were  superseded  the  next  year  by  the  election  of  the  selectmen  chos¬ 
en  by  the  newly-created  town.  How  many  people  then  went  there 
to  settle  on  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Ann  is  not  known,  but  about  this 
time  the  settlement  assumed  more  consequence  upon  the  arrival  of 
of  Rev.  Richard  Blinman  with  several  families,  from  the  Plymouth 
colony;  and  it  was  at  a  court  in  May  in  that  year,  by  the  simple 
form  of  incorporation  then  used,  established  as  a  plantation,  being 
called  Gloucester.  This  name  was  probably  given  by  the  desire  of 
some  of  the  principal  settlers,  who  are  said  to  have  come  from  the 
city  of  the  same  name  in  England. 

Next  to  Rev.  Richard  Blinman,  Obadiah  was  regarded  as  the  per¬ 
son  of  most  importance.  As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  Gloucester  was  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  “Meeting¬ 
house  Green.”  Land  in  different  places  is  recorded  to  him  though 
not  in  such  large  grants  as  to  several  other  settlers.  He  was  made  a 
freeman  on  May  19,  1642. 

By  the  order  of  the  “General  Court  at  Boston,”  September  27, 
1642,  it  was  decreed  that: 

The  townes — every  towne  (in  this  jurisdiction) — shall  take  order 
that  ev(e)ry  house  or  some  two  or  more  houses,  *  joyne  together 
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for  the  breeding  of  saltpeeter  in  some  out  house  for  poultry  or  the 
like  &  to  give  them  direction  about  the  same,  according  to  the  for¬ 
mer  older  of  (the)  Co(u)rt,  w(hi)ch  is  hearby  repealed,  save  onley 
to  be  made  use  of  for  (the)  direction  of  families  in  their  sev(e)rall 
houses  appointed  by  this  order;  &  every  towne  w(hi)ch  shall  neglect 
the  execution  of  this  order  before  the  last  of  the  first  month  next 
shall  forfeit  20  s (hillings);  &  ev(e)ry  family  so  appointed  that  shall 
fade  therein  shall  forfeit  for  every  month  so  failing  12  p(ence),  &  to 
let  them  know  that  such  peeter  shallbee  (for)  publique  use;  but  the 
owners  shall  have  a  due  price  for  the  same. 

In  each  of  the  twenty-two  towns  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  colo- 
ny,  a  piominent  man  was  appointed,  Obadiah  being  designated  for 
his  town  of  Cjloucester.  By  the  court  s  order: 

These  (men  are)  to  have  the  charge  of  looking  to  this  order,  & 
to  have  halfe  the  forfeitures  of  the  sev(e)rall  families  for  their  labor 
&  the  other  halfe  to  bee  bestowed  for  furthering  the  worke. 

On  May  10,  1643,  Obadiah  was  elected  “clarke  of  the  writs/’ 
and  was  appointed  with  two  others  to  act  as  commissioners  To  end 
small  causes  under  twenty  shillings,”  and  also  “chosen  to  end  small 
controversies.  In  1645  he  was  licensed,  at  a  quarterly  court,  “to 
draw  wine.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  board  of  selectmen,  or 
as  the  records  call  them,  for  “ordering  town  affairs”  in  1643,  and 
he  was  continued  on  the  board  by  the  elections  of  1644,  1646  and 
1650.  In  the  break  between  the  last  two  mentioned  years  he  served 
as  town’s  representative,  attending  the  “Gen(e)rall  Co(ur)te  of 
Election  (at  Boston),  the  26th  of  the  3(d)  Mo(nth  May),  1647”; 
again  on  “the  10th  of  the  3d  Mo(nth,  May),  1648,”  and  again  on 
“the  2d  of  the  3d  Mo(nth,  May),  1649.”  He  filled  the  office  of 
town  clerk  during  the  whole  period  of  his  stay  until  his  moving  to 
Pequot,  now  New  London,  Conn. 

As  Rev.  Mr.  Blinman  was  then  engaged  to  become  the  minister 
of  the  Pequot  plantation,  Obadiah  sold  all  his  possessions  in  Glouces¬ 
ter  in  September  of  1650,  and  joined  him  and  several  of  the  early 
settlers  in  the  moving.  His  last  registration  in  the  town  was  made 
in  December,  and  in  the  following  February  he  was  recorder  and 
one  of  the  townsmen  of  Pequot.  In  transferring  his  residence  he 
seems  to  have  taken  his  pen  and  his  official  duty  with  him.  One 
authority  says  he  carried  the  records  with  him,  as  it  appears  by  a 
copy  of  an  extract  from  them,  taken  by  his  own  hand  after  his  self¬ 
removal  with  the  colonists  to  New  Jersey  sixteen  years  after. 

For  his  permament  residence  in  the  town  it  is  recorded  to  him 
on  March  17,  16(51)  : 

(A  house  lot  of)  3  Acres  (of)  upland  upon  the  Hill,  (and)  Lying 
neare  to  Mr.  (Robert)  Parke,  his  house  Lott,  Running  the  Length 
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upon  a  southeast  and  (a)  nor(th)west  poynt  30  pole(s),  and  the 
breedth  (being)  16  pole(s). 

He  sold  it  on  August  31,  1657,  to  William  Rogers,  describing 
that  it  lied  by  the  Meeting-house,  with  the  orchard  and  fencing  as 
it  now  stands.  It  was  on  the  hill  that  the  combined  worship  and 
business  house  was  to  be  set  up,  as  agreed  at  the  town  meeting  of 
August  29,  1651.  Obadiah  was  on  a  list  of  contributors  for  his  share 
towards  the  building.  A  man  agreed  to  undertake  the  job  for  a: 

Summe  of  eight  poundes  provided  (that)  the  Town  car(r)y  the 
tymber  to  the  place  and  (also)  find  na(i)les.  And  for  his  pay  he  re¬ 
quires  a  Cow  and  50  s (hillings)  in  pease. 

On  December  9,  1671,  R  ev.  Mr.  Blinman  requested  the  town  to 
order  Robert  Park  and  Obadiah  “to  view  the  land/’  probably  to 
pick  out  a  suitable  place  for  the  building  of  a  parsonage,  “which  was 
granted  (if)  It  be  not  prejudi(c)al  to  the  Towne.” 

A  rate  of  fourteen  pounds  was  levied  for  the  building  of  the  new 
meeting-house,  and  the  site  was  fixed  by  the  town  vote,  December 
16,  1652,  which  Obadiah  thus  records: 

The  place  for  the  new  meeting-house  was  concluded  on  by  the 
meeting  to  be  *  the  highwaie,  taking  a  corner  of  my  lot  to  supply 
the  highwaie. 

The  highway  here  referred  to,  with  the  north  part  of  Obadiah' s 
lot  relinquished  for  the  purpose,  was  the  area  now  known  as  the 

Town  Square,”  and  this  first  sanctuary  on  the  hill  is  supposed  to 
have  stood  precisely  upon  the  site  of  the  present  alms-house.  It  was 
undoubtedly  a  building  of  simpliest  and  the  plainest  style  of  construc¬ 
tion,  yet  fully  three  years  were  spent  in  its  erection.  On  all  sides 
the  planters  with  their  families  went  up  to  the  Sabbath  service;  and 
the  armed  watchmen  who  guarded  their  worship  were  so  placed  as 
to  overlook  all  their  habitations.  The  minute  in  the  moderator  s 
book  cites  that : 

Mr.  Tinker,  James  Morgan  and  Obadiah  Bruen  are  chosen  to 
seat  the  people  in  the  meeting-house,  which  they  do  *  (so)  the 
inhabitants  are  to  rest  silent. 

The  earliest  minute  in  Obadiah’ s  handwriting  is  on  a  scrap  of  pa¬ 
per,  apparently  a  part  of  the  first  leaf  of  a  memorandum  book.  It  is 
dated  July,  1651,  and  gives  a  full  list  of  the  actual  inhabitants  at  the 
time:  “The  names  of  all  yt  wrought  at  the  Mill  Dam”  were  those 

of  forty-two  men,  among  whom  was  “O.  Bruen,”  as  written  on  the 
list. 

Apparently  by  the  record  of  July  8,  1652,  Obadiah  was  paid  for  his 
service  by  two  items — one  for  the  “mil(l)  worke,”  four  shillings  and 
a  pence,  and  the  other  at  the  “minister (’ )s  house,”  five  shillings. 
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On  his  first  coming  to  New  London  he  was  given  a  grant  of  land 
on  October  19,  1650,  in  the  town,  which  was  *  West  on  the 
side  of  Jordan  cove,  being  still  known  as  Bruen’s  neck.  The  tract 
of  land  is  described  as  being: 

30  Acres  (of)  upland  in  Robin  H(oo)d(’)s  bay,  bounded  (on 
the)  east  w(i)th  (the)  Uhuhioh  river,  west  (by  the  land  of)  George 
Harwood  and  (of)  the  three  Beebye  (brothers),  north  (by  the) 
common  (land)  joyning  to  the  peece  of  (the)  old  ground  yt  lyes  by 
the  side  of  the  aforesaid  river  upon  the  nor (th)  ward  part  of  this  old 
ground  formerly  planted  by  (the)  Indians,  and  towardes  the  south 
bounded  w(i)th  the  Coave  yt  lyes  towardes  the  sea,  the  lyne  for  the 
fence  is  granted  to  runn  from  (the)  Uhuhioh  river  westerly  to  (the) 
land  given  to  the  Beebyes,  all  the  land  w(i)thin  this  lyne  being  given 
him  to  make  good  his  grant  of  therty  acres  of  plow(ed)  land,  the 
lyne  taking  in  all  (the)  old  ground  planted  by  (the)  Indians. 

(And  on  March  17,  1652),  10  (acres  of)  upland,  120  pole(s) 
longe,  bounded  towardes  the  west  end  w(i)th  (the)  10  acres  given 
(to)  Goodman  Harwood,  and  towardes  the  east  end  with  a  runn 
(of  water)  that  goes  into  the  river,  and  towardes  the  southside 
bounded  w(i)th  the  river  that  runns  up  into  Robin  hud(’)s  baie,  and 
towardes  the  north,  run(n)inge  among  the  Rockes  wherein  are 
som(e)  small  spots  of  Land  w(i)thin  the  fence  as  is  conceived  (that) 
may  runn  upon  a  streight  lyne  from  the  river  that  runns  up  into 
Robin  Hudd(’)s  baie,  to  take  in  my  Land,  w(i)th  Mr.  Parke(’)s 
and  the  land  given  (to)  the  Beebies  in  Robin  Hud(’)s  baie,  having 
a  further  addition  to  that  grant  of  20  acres  in  Robin  Hud(’)s  baie. 

By  the  land  record  of  February  24,  165(3),  it  speaks  of  Obadiah : 

Having  (received)  a  grant  of  30  Ackers  of  plo(w)able  land  at 
Bussart(’  )s  bay  (and)  not  having  his  quantity  of  plo(w)able  Land, 
(the  town)  hath  given  him  all  the  land  with  the  rocks  and  swamp (s) 
lying  upon  an  easterly  line  from  the  he(a)d  of  the  Beebys(’)  land  to 
the  river  Uhuhioh,  viz  :  all  the  land  betwixt  this  line  and  the  Coave 
next  to  the  sea  and  also  as  it  lyes  betwixt  Hardwood’s  Ten  Ackers 
and  the  river,  (which  makes  it)  60  Acres,  more  or  less. 

By  the  record  of  June  16,  1652,  we  find  that  a : 

Small  spott  of  marsh  by  the  river  that  runns  into  (the)  birch 
plain,  butting  upon  the  end  of  Cary  Latham(’)s  marsh,  and  also  ly¬ 
ing  before  and  joyning  unto  the  30  Acres  of  upland  (was)  given  him 
at  the  heads  of  the  east  side  of  the  great  river. 

This  thirty-acre  tract  Obadiah  sold  in  November,  of  1660  to  James 
Rogers,  a  baker,  who  came  from  Milford,  Conn.,  about  1658.  The 
mentioned  Robin  Hood’s  bay  is  now  Jordan  Cove,  where  it  was 
used  for  the  planting  of  Indian  corn.  Uhuhioh ,  and  sometimes 
Whoohioh,  sounds  like  the  hooting  of  an  owl.  It  was  the  aboriginal 
name  of  a  Jordan  brook  where  it  falls  into  the  cove,  and  to  the 
swampy  thickets  on  its  borders.  The  term  Ohio  is  dissimilar,  for  it 
originated  from  the  Indian  name  Oyo  for  the  river. 
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The  charges  of  the  town  clerk  for  his  service  during  the  year  1652 
was  as  follows  : 

O.  B.  for  writing  and  recording  for  the  Towne,  orders,  agree¬ 
ments,  petitions,  letters,  Court  grants,  rates,  gathering  and  perfecting 
rates,  writing  before,  at,  and  after  (the)  town  meeting(s),  (the) 
covenants  of  (a)  cow-keeper  and  3  smith  house(s),  six  shillings  and 
10  pence. 

On  November  15,  1651,  a  house  lot,  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
town  near  Close  Cove,  was  laid  out  to  William  Cheesebrough,  from 
which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  grantee  was  proposing  to  transfer 
his  residence  from  Pawkatuck,  where  he  had  been  living  a  wild  and 
solitary  life  for  upward  of  two  years,  to  the  town  plot.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  this  plan  was  ever  carried  out  for  he  never  in  any  way 
occupied  the  lot  in  town.  It  was  afterward  given  to  Obadiah  on 
December  19,  1653,  comprising  : 

5  Acres  of  upland  for  a  house  lott  yt  was  given  to  Will(iam) 
Cheesbrooke,  w(hi)ch  was  originally  Robert  Brooke(’)s.  (It  ap¬ 
pears  that  there  were  two  tracts — one  containing)  3  Acres  betwixt 
Parker(’s)  house  lot  and  the  house  lott  of  Goodman  Coite,  w(hi)ch 
originally  was  Wil(liam)  Wel(l)man’s,  (and  the  other) — 2  Acres 
(between  the  2-acre  lot)  given  (to  William)  Wel(l)man  and  (the 
lot  of)  goodman  Harries.  (Out  of  the  five-acre  land,  Obadiah  sold 
to  John  Coite,  Senior,  in  1655,  the  two  acre  land)  yt  lyes  betwixt 
Jno.  Coite  and  (Goodman)  Harries.  (On  October  19,  1657,  he 
conveyed  by  deed  to  the  same  purchaser  his)  two  ackers  of  upland, 
(it  being  a)  part  of  the  five  ackers  given  mee  for  an  house  lot,  lying 
betwixt  the  two  ackers  of  upland  given  (to)  Will(iam)  Wel(l)man 
and  (the)  land  given  to  Goodman  Harries,  this  two  ackers  of  upland 
given  (to)  Will(iam)  Wel(l)man  being  (a)  part  of  the  five  ackers 
given  him  for  a  house  lot. 

By  the  grant  of  the  territory  to  Pequot  from  the  '‘General  Court,'’ 
in  May  of  1650,  it  fixed  the  extent  of  the  land  on  the  north  eight 
miles  from  the  sea.  To  know  for  certainty  the  correct  dimensions 
of  its  site,  the  town  appointed  Obadiah,  with  others,  to  be  on  a 
committee  to  determine  it.  After  their  finding,  they  submitted  their 
report,  on  May  14,  1652,  that  the  line  began  at  a  point  on  the 
Sound  four  miles  east  of  the  Poquonock  river,  and  struck  it  eight 
miles  north,  which  ended  at  the  head  of  the  great  pond,  a  mile  and 
a  half  north  of  Lantern  Hill,  leaving  the  pond  wholly  within  the 
bounds;  from  thence  a  west  line  crossed  the  head  of  Poquetannuck 
cove  and  came  upon  the  Mohegan  river  opposite  Fort  Hill  at  Trad¬ 
ing  cove,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  Brewster’s  trading  house. 

Apparently  while  on  the  laying-out  as  ordered  by  the  town  in 
1653,  Obadiah  joined  with  James  Morgan  on  the  offered  proposition, 
to  which  the  town  agreed  on  their  “measuring  of  all  out-landes  and 
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marsh (es)  at  one  penny  *  an  acker,  and  *  all  home  Lotts 
at  Three  pence  *  an  acker." 

The  first  grants  had  been  made  on  a  limited  scale,  and  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  immediate  occupation  and  improvement.  But  after  1651 
the  ideas  of  the  planters  expanded  for  more  land  grabbings,  hence 
a  thirst  for  large  domains  and  lavish  divisions.  Apparently  in  this 
way  Obadiah  received  first  from  the  town  on  March  18th,  16(51)  : 

30  Acres  (of  land),  lying  upon  the  eastward  side  of  the  great  river 
from  the  Towne,  at  the  heades  of  the  Lotts  four  score  pole(s)  in 
length,  bounded  w(i)th  Mr.  Blinman(’)s  lott  on  the  north  and 
Hugh  Calkins(')  lot  on  the  southward  of  it,  (and)  a  highwaie  (is) 
to  be  allowed  betwixt  it.  *******  (And, 
in  about  the  same  year,  he  was  given  a  grant  of)  20  ackers  of  upland, 
w(i)th  the  sw(a)mp,  lying  before  it  upon  eastward  part  of  it,  lying 
upon  the  eastward  part  of  the  plaines  joyning  to  (the)  scull  plaine 
towards  the  west  bounded  w(i)th  (the)  rockes,  towardes  the  south 
(bounded)  w(i)th  Mr.  Winthrop(')s  farm,  to  wardes  the  north 
(bounded)  w(i)th  the  rockes,  and  towardes  the  east  (bounded) 
w(i)th  a  runn  of  water.  (By  another  record  of  1653  we  find  that 
the  town)  Hath  given  Him  the  sw(a)mpe  so  far  as  his  land  goes  yt 
is  given  him  (at)  the  he(a)d  of  (the)  scull  plaine  yt  joines  to  Mr. 
Winthrop(’)s  farm  from  his  easterly  line  to  the  rocke  w(hi)ch 
bounds  y(e)  20  acres  there  *  *  (and)  Obadiah  Bruen,  Good¬ 

man  Becket  and  Peter  Bletchford  (are  to)  have  all  the  rest  of  the 
Land  given  them  next  to  James  Bemas(’  land)  at  the  head  of 
Breame  Coave  for  the(i)re  landing  place,  except  two  pole(s)  for  a 
highway  to  the  river.  (  As  early  as  December  of  1652  Obadiah  was 
allowed)  what  land  (that)  can  be  conv (en) iently  spared  at  Breame 
Coave,  leaving  *  *  sufficient  Landing  place  for  the  (other) 

neighbors. 

Breame  Cove  was  the  landing  place  where  small  sailing  vessels 
used  to  go.  The  two  tracts — the  30-acre  lot  and  the  20-acre  lot 
above-mentioned,  Obadiah  sold  to  Amos  Richardson,  of  Boston,  the 
last  of  October,  1659,  for  a  consideration  not  mentioned.  With  the 
consent  of  his  wife  Sarah,  he  sold  to  the  same  purchaser  earlier,  on 
September  19,  1655,  all  his  land  at  Pockatuck  that  was  given  him  by 
the  town  in  February  of  165(4),  which  was  then  the  upland: 

Lying  betweene  Mr.  Stanton (’s)  and  Will(iam)  Bartlet(t’s  at) 
the  eastward  end,  but(t)ing  upon  (the)  Pockatuck  river,  and  the 
westward  end  but(t)ing  upon  a  runn  of  water  called  the  Mil(l)e 
brooke,  being  six  score  poles (s)  breadth,  (containing)  two  hundred 
acres  (including)  8  acres  of  meadow  given  him  in  February  of 
165(4),  in  (the)  Pockatuck  marsh,  butting  upon  the  woodland  to¬ 
wardes  the  nor(th)ward  end  betwixt  (the)  meadow  given  to  Cap- 
t(a)in  Sybado  and  Jno.  Coite,  S(enio)r,  run(n)ing  in  length  an¬ 
swerable  to  Jno.  Coite(’)s  lyne,  and  from  the  head  of  his  lyne  to  a 
marked  tree  upon  a  corner  of  a  woodie  I (s) land  lying  within  this 
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eight  acres  of  meadow,  and  from  this  corner  tree  to  the  creeke,  and 
soe  bounded  with  the  creeke  (next)  to  Capt.  Sebadoe(’)s  bound 
mark. 

Thomas  Doxey  died  in  March  of  1652,  as  his  wife  is  called  '‘wid¬ 
ow  Kathren  Doxey  on  April  9,  1652.  Following  is  an  item,  rec¬ 
orded  by  Obadiah  himself: 

A'lemorandi  um)  That  I,  Obadiah  Bruen,  of  Pequet,  haveing  (re¬ 
ceived  an)  order  from  Katherine  Doxie,  by  a  letter  of  (an)  Atturnie, 
under  her  own  hand,  for  the  sale  of  her  house  and  Land  in  Pequet, 
doe  agree  to  the  barg(a)en  and  sale  (which)  Mr.  Winthrop  hath 
made  of  the  house  and  two  Acres  of  Land  upon  w(hi)ch  the  house 
standes,  unto  Nehemiah  smith  (and  the  money  collected)  for  the  use 
of  katherine  Doxie,  her  heires,  executors  and  Assignes.  Witnesseth 
my  hand  this,  (the)  8(th)  of  September,  1652. — Signed,  Obadiah 
Bruen. 

The  town  held  a  general  meeting  on  February  25,  165(3).  It 
was  for  the  election  of  capable  men  to  act  as  townsmen  for  the  year. 
Obadiah  Bruen,  Hugh  Calkins  and  three  others  were  chosen.  The 
following  year  on  March  19,  165(4),  with  the  exception  of  Hugh 
Calkins,  they  were  reelected. 

On  April  25,  1653,  Captain  Dennison,  Goodman  Cheesebrooke, 
Mr.  Brewster  and  Obadiah  Bruen  were  chosen  to  make  a  list  of  the 
male  persons  in  town  : 

16  years  old  &  upward,  (and)  a  true  valuation  of  all  real  and 
p(er)sonal  estate  of  the  pefsons,  according  to  (the)  order  of  the 
court.  Goodman  Cheesebrooke  is  chosen  Commissioner  to  carry 
the  list  to  the  Court  in  September  next. 

This  was  the  census  of  the  town  returned  to  the  "General  Court,” 
the  inhabitants  having  been  heretofore  free  from  the  Colonial  tax. 
The  valuation  of  the  estates  amounted  to  ,£3,334,  which  ranked  the 
town  the  sixth  in  the  colony;  the  five  river  towns,  Hartford,  Wind¬ 
sor,  Wethersfield,  Farmington  and  Saybrook  took  the  precedence. 

At  the  public  meeting  of  June  2,  1654,  it  was  the  town’s  desire 
that  Goodman  Elderkin,  James  Morgan,  John  Stebbens  and  Oba¬ 
diah  Bruen  were : 

To  lay  out  the  wood  land  *  upon  the  neck  *  *  *  * 

within  one  month  after  the  ungletide  next  after  the  date  hearof  and  to 
goe  on  until  it  (is)  finished. 

By  the  record  of  August  28,  1656,  we  find  that: 

The  Town,  having  nominated  and  chosen  Goodman  Cheese¬ 
brooke,  Obadiah  Bruen  and  Hugh  Calkins,  *  to  present  to  the 
Court  (their)  desire  that  they  may  have  power,  together  with  Mr. 
Winthrop  and  Captain  Den(n)ison,  or  any  three  of  them,  for  the 
ending  of  small  causes  in  the  town. 

This  petition  not  being  granted,  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  for 
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some  time  longer  to  carry  their  law  cases  to  Hartford  for  adjudica¬ 
tion. 

Obadiah  was  elected  recorder  of  the  towne  of  Pequot”  at  the 
town  meeting  of  February  25,  1657,  and  he  continued  to  hold  this 
office  without  interruption  for  sixteen  years,  and  was  usually  modera¬ 
tor  of  the  town  meetings  so  that  scarcely  any  record  of  deeds,  votes, 
choice  of  officers,  accounts,  bills  of  lading,  or  copies  of  legislative 
acts  can  be  found  belonging  to  that  period  in  any  other  handwriting 
than  his.  Ten  years  after  this  appointment  a  resolution  was  adopted 
by  the  five  townsmen  which  shows  a  laudable  desire  to  preserve  the 
public  documents,  and  as  it  relates  to  the  matter  now  in  hand,  it  may 
be  given  here  at  random. 

Land  in  the  General  Neck”  had  been  apparently  laid  out  im¬ 
properly  and,  by  the  vote  of  the  town  on  December  21,  1657,  it 
was  agreed  that  : 

James  Morgan,  John  Stibbens  and  Obadiah  Bruen  shall  lay  out 
the  seacond  Division  in  the  Generali  Neck  *  *  *  according 

to  the(i)re  best  abillity,  and  if  unknowingly  *  *  (in)  lay(ing) 

out  any  land  for  any  (side)  that  shall  fall  out  to  be  any  others (')  un- 
les(s)  the  owners  of  the  land  Doe,  before  such  Lotts  be  laid  out, 
show  the  measurers  the  boundes  of  the(i)re  Landes,  (or)  they  are 
to  beare  the  loss  of  it  and  not  charg(e)  the  measurers  w(i)th  unjust 
Dealing. 

At  a  public  meeting,  held  on  February  25,  1659,  the  town  made 
choice  of  Obadiah  Bruen,  Hugh  Calkins,  James  Rogers,  James 
Avery  and  William  Nicolls,  to  go  on  a  committee  and  study  out  the 
best  features  that  were  greatly  needed  for  “the  prudentiall  affaires” 
of  the  town.  They  spent  considerable  time  writing  two  whole  pages 
for  the  elucidation  of  the  town  officers,  describing  their  various  duties 
especially  the  selectmen. 

Obadiah,  being  on  a  committee  with  three  other  men,  submitted  a 
report  at  the  town  meeting  on  February  6,  1660: 

For  setting,  perfecting  and  fairly  recording  of  all  records  for  the 
town  s  use  and  (the)  good  of  after  posterity.  (They)  agreed  that 
there  shall  be  a  towne  booke,  (with)  an  Alphabet  (index)  in  it, 
wherein  all  acts  passed,  ordered  or  agreements  shall  hereafter  be  fair¬ 
ly  recorded,  whether  past  or  to  come,  for  the  effecting  hereof. 
(They  also)  argee(d)  that  all  the  old  bookes  of  records  shall  be 
searched  into  for  what  is  material  concerning  the  public  good,  to  be 
drawn  out  into  a  booke,  provided  and  paid  for  by  the  Recorder,  who 
shall  have  6 d  paid  him  out  of  the  town  rate  for  every  act,  law  or 
order  recorded. 

The  old  bookes  of  records  were  those  sheets  which  furnished 
matter  for  the  fore-going  chapter,  and  several  subsequent  small 
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memorandum  books  kept  by  the  moderators,  and  the  town  clerk. 
Extracts  from  these  were  now  engrossed  into  a  larger  book,  which 
is  labeled  “Town  Book  No.  1,  Letter  E.  ”  Of  this,  Historian  Cal¬ 
kins  says : 

Those  regulations,  which  were  continued  in  force,  and  other  items 
important  to  the  well-being  of  the  town  were  transferred  to  the  new 
book,  but  not  in  regular  order,  and  sometimes  strangely  inter-mixed 
with  the  current  affairs  of  the  period  when  the  copy  was  made. 
Grants  were  copied  and  registered  with  more  precision  in  a  book  by 
themselves,  which  is  referred  to  as  the  “old  book  under  Mr.  Brew¬ 
ster,’’  the  registration  having  been  commenced  by  him. 

Fortunately,  a  part  of  the  series  of  memorandum  books  from  which 
the  extracts  were  made,  remain  though  in  a  fragmentary  state,  and 
sometimes  illegible.  But  even  in  this  state,  they  are  of  far  greater 
value  than  the  subsequent  accounts.  They  are  more  ample  and 
minute  in  detail,  and  being  made  by  the  clerk  upon  the  spot  they 
bring  us  nearer  to  the  scene  and  make  the  picture  more  vivid. 
These  brief  jottings  down,  therefore,  will  be  followed  as  far  as  they 
go.  Their  suggestive  tendency  and  the  bold  outlines  they  sketch 
will  more  than  compensate  for  breaking  the  regular  course  of  his¬ 
torical  narrative. 

The  entry  in  the  Record  of  the  General  Assembly  at  Hartford, 
dated  February  23,  1660,  gives  the  following: 

This  Court,  haueing  heard  and  considered  the  Petition  from 
N(ew)  London,  doe,  at  pr(e)sent,  soe  far  accept  of  the  request  of 
the  petitioners  as  to  allow  of  Mr.  Tinker  for  an  Assistant  in  that 
Plantat(io)n,  and  Mr.  Bruen,  James  Rogers,  L(ieu)t.  Smith  and 
John  Smith,  as  Com(issione) rs  vntil  the  Election  Court,  in  May 
Next,  who,  with  ye  assistance  of  Major  Mason,  shal(l)  haue  power 
to  keep  Court,  according  to  ye  contents  of  ye  Petition,  in  matters  of 
an  inferiour  nature,  and  perticulerly  about  that  busines(s)  respecting 
Waterhouse;  and  the  ful(l)  answer  of  ye  Petition  is  defer(re)d  vntil 
ye  Court  of  Election.  (The  consequence  was  that  Obadiah  was 
appointed  one  of  the  Commissioners  in  April  of  that  year  to  hold 
court. ) 

On  May  17,  1660,  he  was  one  of  those  conferred  with  power  by 
the  “General  Court”  to  administer  oath,  and  also  granted,  with: 

Full  power  to  issue  small  causes,  and  ye  punishing  (of)  smal(l) 
crimes  and  offences,  according  to  law,  provided  the  cases  of  debts 
and  fines  doe  not  amount  (to)  the  sum  of  21. 

Obadiah  was  on  a  committee  chosen  by  the  town  to  draw  up  an 
agreement  with  Rev.  Gershom  Bulkley,  April  12,  1661,  for  his  un¬ 
looked-for  death,  in  case  it  should  come  during  the  continuance  of 
his  ministry.  It  was  agreed,  on  the  understanding  that  his  wife  and 
children  were  to  receive  from  the  town  “the  full  and  just  sum  of 
^60  sterling,”  for  his  house  and  lot  the  town  was  to  repossess. 
The  minister  was  living  in  Concord,  Mass.,  when  his  services  were 
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secured  to  succeed  Rev.  Richard  Blinman,  who  had  left  for  England 
two  years  before.  The  town  paid  for  the  transportation  of  himself, 
his  family  and  household  effects,  and  also  provided  for  the  use  of  his 
family  a  dwelling  house,  including  an  orchard,  a  garden  and  a  pas¬ 
ture.  The  new  provision  mentioned  above  for  his  probable  death 
was  apparently  an  after  thought. 

Governor  John  Winthrop  issued  an  order,  April  25th,  1661,  for  a 
court  of  investigation  to  sit  at  New  London  and  examine  the  affairs 
of  William  Addis,  on  the  complaint  of  Thomas  Reavell,  the  principal 
creditor.  I  he  court  sat  in  May,  and  consisted  of  Deputy  Governor 
Mason,  the  assistants  and  the  commissioners  of  New  London,  viz.  : 

Mr.  I  inker,  Mr.  Bruen  and  Mr.  Rogers/’  It  appeared  that  Mr. 
Addis  had  been  intrusted  by  Mr.  Reavell  and  his  friends  in  London, 
with  a  cargo  of  merchandise  and  several  sums  of  money  amounting 
to  seven  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  sterling,  to  trade  with  and  improve 
for  the  said  Reavell  and  his  friends  in  New  England.  He  had  made 
no  returns;  he  acknowledged  the  trust,  but  said  the  capital  had  nearly 
all  disappeared;  he  could  not  tell  how,  except  that  he  had  lost  three 
hundred  pounds  by  fire,  and  somewhat  by  a  defect  in  the  meat. which 
he  had  sent  to  the  Barbadoes  consigned  to  Mr.  Reavell.  No  dis¬ 
honesty  was  proved  against  him;  he  freely  resigned  all  that  he  had 
remaining;  he  expressed  great  sorrow  for  the  result,  and  threw  him¬ 
self  on  the  charity  of  Mr.  Reavell  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  his 
house  and  pursue  his  calling  for  a  subsistence  and  livelihood  in  his 
old  age. 

As  read  in  the  record  of  May  5,  1662 : 

The  Book  of  Lawes  is  voated  to  be  called  for  by  the  constable, 
Peter  Blatchford,  and  to  be  delivered  to  O.  Bruen,  recorder,  for  the 
use  of  the  towne. 

This  book  of  laws  must  have  been  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  enactments  of  the  General  Court,”  every  town  within  the 
jurisdiction  being  required  to  possess  one  such  copy.  The  colony 
had  no  book  of  printed  laws  until  1673.  The  most  prominent  orders 
of  the  General  Court  were  usually  brought  home  by  the  deputies,  to 
be  read  or  published ,  as  it  was  called,  at  the  next  town  meeting,  and 
the  most  important  ones  were  engrossed  in  the  town  book. 

Finding  that  Obadiah  was  doing  the  service  creditably  to  himself 
and  the  colony  the  general  assembly,  on  May  15,  1662,  extended  to 
him  more  power  to  take  (the)  Oaths  and  grant  warrants  in  the 
towne  of  N.  London,  as  occassion  requires.’’ 

On  October  8,  1663,  the  commissioners'  court  was  ordered  to  be 
held  in  New  London  quarterly,  Obadiah  Bruen  and  James  Avery 
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being  the  commissioners.  Before  this  court  came  numerous  actions 
for  small  debts,  and  complaints  of  evil  speaking  and  disorderly  con¬ 
duct.  Wills  were  proved  and  marriages  performed  in  this  court  as 
well  as  in  the  higher  courts. 

On  May  14,  1663,  the  General  Court  appointed  Obadiah  to  be 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  settle  the  trouble  between  the  settlers 
and  the  Niantic  Indians,  the  latter  having  committed  many  outrages 
on  the  colonists.  The  trouble  had  not  abated,  hence  the  order 
below : 

(September  16,  1663),  Mr.  Withered,  Lieut.  Smith,  James  Mor¬ 
gan  and  Oba.  Bruen  (are)  chosen  to  hear  the  grievances  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  wrongs  done  by  the  Indians,  and  to  draw  up  a  peti¬ 
tion  in  the  town’s  behalf. 

In  1664  Obadiah  was  asked  to  perform  a  marriage  ceremony  at 
the  home  of  Matthew  Beckwith,  jr.  He  told  him  that  he  would 
gladly  accommodate  him  with  the  favor  provided  that  his  daughter  be 
brought  across  the  town  limits,  because  of  Beckwith’s  residence  being 
in  the  Seabrook  bounds.  The  main  reason  for  our  ancestor’s  decli¬ 
nation  to  render  the  service  was  because  of  the  general  supposition 
that  the  place  where  Beckwith  lived  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Seabrook.  The  hitch  over  the  boundary  line  which  had  been  going 
on  for  a  period  of  years  forced  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  New 
London  court  in  1672,  to  find  a  way  for  an  amicable  adjustment  of 
the  line  mark.  The  old  timers  who  first  came,  were  sent  for  to  tell 
where  the  line  mark  really  was.  Among  the  depositions  received  in 
the  court  was  the  testimony  of  the  father  of  the  girl  who  desired  the 
wedding  performance.  On  March  5,  1672,  he  testified : 

That,  about  seventeen  year(s)  agoe,  Jno.  Elderkin,  Now  of  Nor¬ 
wich,  then  being  (a)  Constable  of  N(ew)  London,  (was)  sent  to 
Apprehend  The  person  of  Thomas  Howell,  (who  was)  then  dwelling 
at  my  house  at  Nahanticke.  Ye  s(ai)d  Elderkin,  Constable,  did  not 
dare  to  apprehend  the  s(ai)d  person  until  he  had  him  on  the  East 
side  of  the  marked  tree,  reputed  to  bee  (the)  bound  mark  between 
N  (  ew)  London  and  Saybrooke.  F(u)rther,  this  deponent  S(ai)th 
that  the  estate  of  the  s(ai)d  Howell,  being  on  the  west  side  of  the 
s(ai)d  bound -mark(ed)  tree,  the  s(ai)d  Deponent  was  forced  to 
Come  for  (the)  Say  Brooke  Constable(’s  assistance).  Then,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  by  (an)  order  from  *  Major  (Gold,  the  constable) 
Came  and  seized  upon  the  s(ai)d  estate,  which  the  s(ai)d  estate 
was  not  above  twenty  rodds  to  the  westward  of  the  bound  marke. 
Ff(u)rther,  ye  deponent  saithe  that,  about  eight  year(s)  agoe,  hee 
went  unto  Mr.  Bruen,  then  Commissioner  forN(ew)  London,  (and) 
desired  him  to  marrie  his  daughter  and  that  hee  would  please  to  Come 
to  his  house  but  the  s(ai)d  Mr.  Bruenne  s(ai)d  hee  Could  not  Come 
unto  the  west  side  of  the  s(ai)d  bound  marke,  It  being  out  of  their 
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bounds,  but  if  hee  would  Come  to  the  east  side  of  the  s(ai)d  bound 
marke  hee  would  do  It  for  him,  which,  according(ly ) ,  hee  did. 
Ef(u)rther,  ye  s(ai)d  deponent  S(ai)th  That  when  N(ew)  London 
men  and  Say  Brooke  men  run  their  divideing  line,  they  met  together 
at  his  house  and  beganne  at  this  bound  marke (d)  tree  and  from  thence 
run  their  northe  line,  this  was  done  since  Norwich  was  a  plantatio (n). 

Ff(u)rther,  ye  deponent  saithe  that  hee  knoweth  not  that  ever 
N(ew)  London  men  Came  to  demand  a  list  of  the  Estate  upon 
Lievtenant  Bull,  (whose)  farme  *  is  Eastward  of  the  land,  up 
(on  the)  blacke  point.  And  that  hee  hath  always  paid  Rates  unto 
Say  Brooke,  and  now  unto  Lime,  since  (it  was)  divided  fro(m)  Say 
Brooke  for  the  s(ai)d  ffarme  and  the  estate  upon  It  unt(il)  the  last 
part  of  this  testimony  [viz. ]:  he  not  paying  rates  unto  N(ew)  Lon¬ 
don  but  that  all  rates  for  the  s(ai)d  ffarme  have  been  paid  unto  Say 
Brooke  and  Lime,  as  (the)  above  s(ai)d  Mat(t)hew  Beqwith,  Jun¬ 
ior,  doth  testifie  that  soe  It  hath  been  ever  since  hee  can  remember. 
— This  testimony  was  taken  upon  oath  before  me,  Rob(er)t  Chap¬ 
man,  in  Saybrook,  march  the  5th,  (16)72. 

For  the  election  of  men  for  the  various  towns  in  the  colony  of 
Connecticut  the  general  assembly  was  held  at  Hartford  on  May  11, 
1665,  and  by  its  record  we  find  that: 

Mr.  Thomas  Stanton,  Thomas  Minor,  Ens.  Avery,  Mr.  Bruen 
(and)  Mr.  Chapman  are  chosen  Com (missione) rs  for  and  within 
their  respectiue  townes  where  they  inhabit;  and  any  three  of  them, 
w(i)thye  Dep(uty)  Gou(e)rn (o)r,  are  hereby  impowered  to  keep 
Court  at  N(ew)  London  twice  this  pr(e)sent  yeare,  that  is  to  say, 
on  ye  third  Wednesday  in  June  and  on  ye  3d  Wednesday  in  No¬ 
vember. 

At  the  following  meeting  of  the  general  assembly,  the  record  says : 

This  Court  see(s)  reason  to  alter  the  form(e)r  order  respecting 
those  who  were  appointed  to  keep  Court  at  N(ew)  London:  And 
(it)  doe(s)  desire  and  appoint  the  Dep(uty)  Gou(e)r(nor),  Major 
Mason,  Mr.  Leet,  Mr.  John  Allyn  and  Mr.  Bruen  to  keep  Court 
at  N(ew)  London  the  2d  Wednesday  in  No(vem)ber  next,  and  haue 
liberty  to  attend  the  seruice  as  occasion  pr(e)sents;  and  the  former 
limitation  to  two  daies  is  taken  of(f),  provided  the  Countrey  is  to  be 
freed  totally  of  the  expence  of  keeping  this  Court  except  the  costs 
of  the  Magestrat(e)s’  journey. 

“At  (the)  Court  of  Election  held  at  Hartford,  May  10,  1666,  Com¬ 
missioners  (were)  chosen  for  ye  yeare  ensueing”  for  the  towns  within 
the  bounds  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut.  For  New  London,  Oba- 
diah  was  selected.  And  then  in  the  course  of  business,  “Mr.  Bruen 
(is  appointed)  to  be  clerke  of  ye  County  Court  at  N(ew)  London." 

County  courts  were  constituted  by  the  general  assembly  in  the 
month.  New  London  county  was  extended  from  the  Pawkatuck 
river  “to  the  western  bounds  of  Hammonassett  plantation  (Killing- 
worth),"  including  all  the  eastern  part  of  the  colony,  and  the  courts 
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were  to  be  held  annually,  in  June  and  September,  at  New  London. 
The  second  court  assembled  on  September  20,  1666,  with  Major 
Mason,  1  homas  Stanton  and  Lieutenant  Pratt,  of  Saybrook,  occupy¬ 
ing  the  bench,  and  Obadiah  doing  the  service  as  clerk.  With  his 
appointment  to  this  office;  his  handwriting  of  the  minutes  of  the 
town  records  ceased  with  the  year  1665.  In  all  his  assignments  as 
recorder,  commissioner,  clerk,  will-writer  and  in  other  capacities,  his 
name  is  spelt  variously  as  Bruen,  Breuen  and  Brewen. 

One  of  the  oldest  wills  extant  in  this  New  London  plantation  is  a 
nuncupative  will  of  Mrs.  Mary  Harris,  widow  of  Walter  Harris,  who 
died  in  November  of  1654.  From  a  clause  in  the  will  it  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  that  their  son  Thomas  Harris  had  been  betrothed  to  Rebecca, 
Obadiah’ s  daughter: 

I  give  to  Rebekah  Bruen  a  pynt  pott  of  p(e)wter,  a  new  petti- 
coate  and  wa(i)sco(a)te,  w(hi)ch  she  is  to  spin  hereselfe;  alsoe  an 
old  byble,  and  a  hatt,  w(hi)ch  was  my  sonn  Thomas  his  hatt. 

This  young  man,  according  to  tradition,  had  been  sent  to  England 
to  recover  some  property  that  had  fallen  to  the  family,  and  he  was 
supposed  to  have  been  lost  at  sea,  as  he  was  never  heard  of  after¬ 
ward.  Obadiah’ s  signature  appears  at  the  bottom  of  the  will  as  a 
witness. 

During  the  sixteen  years  in  which  Obadiah  dwelt  in  this  young 
plantation  he  was,  perhaps,  more  intimately  identified  with  its  public 
concerns  than  any  other  man  because  of  his  being  a  townsman  for 
fifteen  years  in  succession  and,  except  for  the  first  year,  uniformly  a 
first  townsman  and  moderator.  He  was  usually  on  all  committees 
for  granting  lands,  building  the  meeting-house  and  accommodating 
differences.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  persevering,  plodding,  able 
and  discreet  man  who  accomplished  a  large  amount  of  business,  was 
helpful  to  everybody,  and  left  every  thing  which  he  undertook  the 
better  for  his  management. 

To  prove  his  high  standing  in  the  Connecticut  colony  we  need  but 
mention  the  fact  that  Obadiah  was  one  of  the  nineteen  important 
men  of  that  colony  who  petitioned  King  Charles  II  to  grant  a  char¬ 
ter  to  it,  and  that  he  was  one  of  the  grantees  of  that  instrument  on 
April  20,  1662. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  patentees  of  the  charter, 
when  the  colony  forced  the  people  on  the  Sound  to  join  them  against 
their  will,  he  and  many  others  became  so  dissatisfied  with  the  state 
of  affairs  that  they  signed  the  “Fundamental  Agreements,”  his  name 
being  the  second  in  the  list,  and  bade  farewell  to  New  London  on 
the  moving  to  Newark,  N.  J.,  with  their  families  in  1666. 
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On  Disposing  of  his  real  estate  in  preparatory  for  the  moving, 
Obadiah  sold  on  December  12,  1665,  to  John  Smith: 

Some  part  of  th(e)  ffoure  ackers  of  upland  that  I  bought  of  Hugh 
Calkin  (s),  th(e)  part  that  lyeth  by  and  joyneth  unto  the  head  end  of 
the  sixe-acker  lott  of  John  Smith  and  run(n)ing  westerly  from  the 
aforesaid  sixe-Acker  lott  the  full  breadth  of  the  head  end(s)  unto  the 
common  highway  that  goes  into  the  great  neck  and  lyeth  betwixt  the 
land  now  in  the  pos(s)ession  of  William  ken(n)y  and  Gabrell 
Harris. 

On  December  26,  1665,  Obadiah  Bruen  sold  to  James  Avery: 

200  ackers  of  upland  and  two  Ackers  of  fresh  meadowe,  sw(a)mpy 
and  boggye,  more  or  less,  the  upland  lying  and  being  upon  the 
brooke  that  runs  by  (the)  scull  plaine,  bounded  w(i)th  a  Ledg(e)  of 
rocks  and  (the)  hills  at  the  eastward  end  and  from  the  nor(th)ward 
corner  of  the  eastward  end,  westward  by  a  sw(a)mp  and  (the)  rocks 
to  a  Chestnut  tree  marked  on  foure  sides,  and  from  thence  westward 
to  a  maple  tree  by  a  Cranburie  meadowe  marked  on  three  sides,  and 
from  thence  southward  to  (the)  land  given  to  Joshua  Tayman 
(where)  a  walnut  tree  (is)  marked  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  from 
thence  eastward  under  the  side  of  a  hill  to  a  whitewood  tree  marked 
on  three  sides,  (it  being)  the  first  tree;  also  two  ackers  of  fresh 
meadowe  neer  to  this  land  (that  is)  sw(a)mpie  and  boggie. 

The  ‘  two  acres  of  fresh  meadowland”  was  laid  out  to  Obadiah 
on  August  14,  1661,  and  the  two  hundred-acre  tract  was  given  him 
by  the  town  on  September  16,  1663.  On  January  17,  1666,  Oba¬ 
diah  sold  to  Hugh  Mold  : 

3  pole(s)  of  land  in  the  breadth  of  it  out  of  my  warehowse  plott 
bounded  att  the  west  end  w(i)th  (the)  highway,  and  w(i)th  the 
Coave  upon  the  Eastward  end,  (and)  2  acres  of  salt  Marsh  mead¬ 
ow,  most  (of  it)  within  (the)  fence  and  some  without,  Lyinge  in 
(the)  Quaganpoksett  Marshes,  lyeing  betwixt  (the)  meadow,  now 
in  the  possession  of  Joseph  Coite,  and  the  gayned  meadow,  (a) 
p(ar)t  of  w(hi)ch  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Andrew  Lester, 
bounded  on  the  Northward  side  w(i)th  a  Creeke,  and  allsoe  to  the 
southward  originally  w(i)th  a  Creeke. 

The  salt  marsh  meadow  in  the  Quaqanapoxet  marsh  was  given 
him  in  March  of  1651  for  the  use  of  his  cattle  when  he  went  there 
with  the  colonists  from  Gloucester.  It  was  a  kind  of  bonus  to  in¬ 
duce  them  to  move  there.  He  also  sold  on  May  18,  1666,  to  the 
same  purchaser: 

My  warehowse  and  warehouse  plott,  lying  before  my  howse  lott, 
and  running  upon  a  Line  with  my  howse  lott  the  breadth  of  my  lott, 
with  the  peece  of  my  warehowse  plott  that  I  sold  formerly  to  the 
s(ai)d  Hugh  Mold  unto  the  waterside,  and  allsoe  all  other  howseing 
in  the  s(ai)d  Lott,  with  the  Orchard,  garden,  fencing,  etc. 

On  March  7,  1667  Obadiah  disposed  of  by  sale  to : 

Gabrieli  Harris  13  (acres  of)  upland,  originally  Thomas  Parke(' )s, 
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in  (the)  Generali  Neck,  (it  being  the)  1st  lot  of  the  1st  division, 
bounded  (on  the)  north  with  a  little  runn  of  water,  (on  the)  south 
with  John  Coale(’)s  Lott  originally,  and  east  w(i)th  the  highway, 
west  w(i)th  the  wood  Land,  run(n)ing  upon  a  west-southward  Lyne 
from  the  river  forty  pole(s)  upward  and  53  pole(s)  broade,  (the) 
highwaies  (being)  exempted, 

It  was  the  tract  of  land  Obadiah  obtained  by  exchanging  in  1657 
with  his  land  given  him  by  the  town  on  December  2,  1651,  it  be¬ 
ing: 

13  Acres  (of  the)  old  ground,  (in  the)  1st  division  of  common 
field,  lying  upon  the  west  side  of  the  way  yt  goes  to  the  marshes, 
north  with  Nycolls(’  land),  west  w(i)th  (the)  Alewife  brooke  and 
part  of  Mr.  Brewster(’)s  marsh,  south  (of)  Morgan  (’)s  (land), 
(and)  east  (of  the)  highway. 

On  May  29,  1667,  Obadiah  turned  over  to  John  Richards  by  sale, 
as  recorded : 

My  land  lying  upon  the  eastwast  side  of  Breame  Coave,  to  say  all 
that  lyes  laid  out  unto  me,  w(i)th  (the)  consent  of  Mat(t)hew 
Beckworth  and  Peter  Blatchford  (who)  had  a  right  with  me  of  the 
Eastward  side  of  the  Coave,  aforesaide,  and  as  agreed  upon  by  us  of 
all,  or  seaverall  part(i)es,  my  part  joyning  to  Mat(t)hew  Beck- 
worth(’)s  part,  takeing  his,  begin (n)ing  from  the  foot  of  the  great 
Rock,  the  nor(th)ward  part  of  it  run(n)ing  upwards  within  two 
pole(s)  of  Mr.  Picket(’)s  fence,  and  then  turnes  and  runns  to  the 
highway  that  runns  to  the  highway  rhat  runns  towards  William 
Morton (’)s  house  (by  the)  Lane  over  the  Coave,  and  then  turns 
and  runns  by  the  cross  Lane  side  to  the  Coave  again. 

It  was  the  land  given  to  Obadiah  Bruen,  Matthew  Beckworth  and 
Peter  Bletchford  on  December  5,  1653,  near  our  ancestor  James 
Bemas’  landing  place,  for  a  division  between  themselves  to  wit: 

Wee,  the  aforesaide  parties,  mutually  and  joyntly  agreed  (on) 
June  14th,  1662 — agree  to  lay  out — to  Peter  Bletchford,  (it  is)  to 
begin  at  James  Bemas(’)  landing  place  at  the  head  of  (the)  Bremas 
Coave,  closeing  w(i)th  his  fence,  from  thence  to  an  old  stump  of  a 
tree  marked  w(i)th  consent,  the  next  from  this  stumpe  to  Mat- 
(t)hew  Beckworth  (’s  by)  a  stake  stuck  up  by  agreement  together, 
(and)  from  this  stake  towardes  the  Coave  to  runn  upon  a  lyne  w(i)th 
the  bottom  of  a  great  ledg(e)  of  rockes,  and  from  this  lyne  and  (the) 
stake  to  the  highway  yt  runns  over  (a)cros(s)  the  Coave  to  Mr. 
Morton  (’)s  Land.  Obadiah  Bruen,  by  agreement,  was  to  have 
(all)  then  laide  out  by  them  w(i)th  myself,  all  fully  agreeing. 

Up  to  March  of  1660  Obadiah  had  John  Richard’s  land,  given 
him  by  the  town,  which  he  sold  to  a  Mr.  Smith,  it  being: 

Upon  the  westward  of  the  Lotts,  originally  Mat(t)hew  Becket(’)s 
and  Mr.  Stanton(’)s,  now  in  the  pos(s)ession  of  the  aforesaid  John 
Richards  and  George  Tong,  bounded  upon  the  westward  w(i)th  the 
highway  and  lying  betwixt  these  lotts  and  the  (high)way  upon  the 
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westward  of  it,  run(n)ing  southerly  by  this  highway  to  ye  southward 
end  of  a  ledg(e)  of  rockes;  and  from  the  side  of  the  highway  at  the 
end  of  the  Ledg(e)  of  rocks  to  Goodman  Tong(’)s  fence. 

There  is  no  record  of  sale  that  Obadiah  bought  of  Jonathan  Royce 
on  September  24,  1660: 

The  house  and  lot  w(hi)ch  was  originally  Nehemiah  Smith(’)s 
that  I  (Jonathan  Royce)  bought  of  Will(iam)  Ken(n)y,  w(i)th  the 
fence  as  it  now  lyeth,  together  w(i)th  the  new  fence  put  up,  and 
what  (needed)  fencing  more  is  gotten  for  it  now  in  the  woods;  the 
lot  lying  upon  the  westward  part  of  Obadiah  Bruen(’)s  and  Ra(l)ph 
Parker(’)s  lott,  bounded  w(i)th  Will(iam)  ken(n)y(’)s  lot  upon 
the  eastward  part  of  it. 

Obadiah,  like  many  of  the  colonists  who  took  this  step,  was  ap¬ 
proaching  old  age.  This  migration  is  remarkable  when  it  is  consid¬ 
ered  that  these  men,  occupying  the  very  first  places  in  the  colony  of 
Connecticut,  after  having  established  themselves  in  comfortable 
homes  and  spent  the  best  years  of  their  lives  in  building  up  the  com¬ 
munity,  should  voluntarily  relinquish  all  they  had  accomplished,  move 
to  a  new  country  and,  in  their  old  age,  begin  life  anew.  In  con¬ 
junction  with  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson,  it  was  their  earnest  desire  to 
establish  a  church  and  a  commonwealth  exactly  according  to  God’s 
word,  not  permitting  any  one  except  a  member  of  the  Congregation¬ 
al  church  to  hold  office,  either  civil  or  military.  On  going,  he  sign¬ 
ed  the  ‘‘Fundamental  Agreements.” 

Upon  being  settled  in  the  new  town  Obadiah,  of  his  own  will, 
gave  up  the  high  position  which  he  had  been  occupying  in  his  former 
homes  in  order  to  be  a  practical  help  to  the  new  settlement  in  its 
every  need.  His  “home  lott,"  being  No.  21  drawn  on  February  6, 
1668,  which  was  on  Market  street  not  far  from  the  present  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  railroad  station.  He  became  active  in  all  the  important  affairs 
of  the  town. 

At  the  prolonged  town  meeting  of  October  30,  1666,  besides  the 
disposal  of  other  matters,  the  town  agreed  and  ordered  that  “the  first 
common  gate  next  (to)  the  Great  River,  is  disposed  of  to  make  and 
maintain  as  their  Division  of  Fences,  to  Aaron  Blacthly  and  John 
Harrison;  the  Second,  to  Mr.  Bruen  in  like  Manner.”  Then  fol¬ 
lowed  “a  Sure  List  of  Every  Man’s  Estate,  approved  by  the  Sale(s) 
Men,”  which  was  set  down  “with  their  Deductions.”  Obadiah 
was  put  down  for  the  value  of  his  estate  at  two  hundred  pounds,  but 
being  deducted  by  a  third,  it  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-three 
pounds. 

The  meeting  also  took  up  the  consideration  of  drafting  a  plan  of 
the  townsite : 
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And  concerning  the  Division  of  their  upland  in  the  Neck  the 
own  Agreed  to  divide,  or  Lay,  a  Division  of  three  Acres  of  Sized 
Land  to  Every  Hundred  Pound  Estate,  which,  after  the  High  ways 
(were)  Agreed  upon,  viz..:  one  by  the  Great  River(’s)  Side  and 
along  by  the  Meadow  at  Beef  Point  and  another  highway  in  the 
Middle  of  the  Little  Neck  and  another  Highway  Between  The  two 
furthermost  Share(s)  of  Lots  in  the  Little  Neck  and  from  thence  to 
Whe(e)ler(  )s  Point  and  so  down  between  the  Middle  Share(s)  of 
ots  down  the  Gieat  Neck,  and  another  to  the  Great  Swamp,  and 
the  Land  Fixed  (by)  the  Town  by  their  most  General  Vote,  agree¬ 
ing)  to  divide  it  by  Lot,  and  to  begin  at  Mr.  Bruen’s  Home  lot  in 
the  river  Spot. 

In  the  new  town  s  history  the  most  important  of  all  was  the  con¬ 
summation  of  the  complete  purchase  of  land  from  the  Indians  on 
July  11,  1667.  When  the  Milford  settlers  first  came  they  agreed, 
through  their  Dutch  interpreter,  that  the  bill  of  sale  should  be  held 
in  abeyance  until  after  the  arrival  of  the  second  batch — the  Branford 
and  Guilford  companies  in  the  spring  of  1667.  Fourteen  months 
had  passed  since  the  memorable  scene  on  the  river  bank  of  the  first 
arrival  of  the  Milford  company.  On  the  day  set  for  the  ceremony 
of  completing  the  bill  of  sale  of  land,  the  Indians  came  and  formed  a 
semi-circle  in  a  convenient  grove.  The  solemn-visaged  Puritans 
carefully  unrolled  the  parchment  for  their  information. 

Articles  named  in  the  bill  of  sale,  and  agreed  upon  by  both  parties, 
were  enumerated,  first  by  Samuell  Edsall,  who  conducted  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  behalf  of  the  settlers,  and  then  by  John  Capteen,  the  Dutch 
interpreter,  representing  the  Indians.  And  then  followed  the  signa¬ 
tures,  first  by  the  Indians  and  then  by  the  Puritans.  Obadiah,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  former  station  in  life  and  profound  understanding,  was 
selected  to  place  his  signature  ahead  of  Michael  Tompkins,  Samuel 
Kitchell,  John  Browne  and  Robert  Denison. 

At  the  meeting  of  January  1,  1670,  it  was  ‘  ‘agreed  that  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Meadow,  (as)  entered,  be  (drawn)  by  Lott,  and  Micah 
Tompkins  was  to  draw  the  Lot(s)  for  those  absent;  and  Mr.  Bruen” 
was  given  the  privilege  of  the  first  drawing.  Obadiah  drew  tract 
No.  42.  Some  land  divisions  were  worked  out  at  the  meeting  of 
the  twenty-fifth  and  of  the  twenty-sixth,  in  that  month.  A  tract  of 
“land  in  the  neck”  was  on  the  order,  out  of  which  it  was  agreed 
that  thirty-one  lots  should  be  drawn,  and  Obadiah  was  accorded  the 
right  to  draw  Lot  No.  9  “for  his  half  (division).” 

A  rate  for  Minister  Pierson’s  maintenance  was  under  discussion  at 
the  meeting  of  December  5,  1670.  The  order  was: 

That  every  Man  should  Bring  a  List  of  his  Estate,  Between  this 
day  (and  the)  Se(ve)n(th)  night  at  the  Farthest,  to  the  Deacon’s 
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(Deacon  Ward’s),  as  they  were  Ordered  formerly;  and  Mr.  Sam’l 
Kitchell  and  Mr.  Obadiah  Bruen  are  Appointed  to  Join  with  them 
(the  raters)  and  to  be  helpful  therein  for  to  Make  the  Rate(s). 

“A  Division  of  (a)  Salt  Meadow  shall  be  Laid  out  three  Acres  to 
a  Hundred  Pound (s)  according  to  Men(’)s  Lotts,  or  the  place 
where  they  shall  lye,’’  was  the  plan  drawn  on  February  21,  1671. 
Obadiah  was  the  third  in  the  order  to  draw  tract  No.  37. 

The  order  of  the  town  meeting  on  November  14,  1671,  was: 

That  a  List  of  every  Man(’)s  Estate  Shall  be.  Brought  in  to  the 
men  ap(p)ointed  Between  this  and  the  2nd  (of)  “December  Next, 

*  *  and  the  Men  Appointed  to  make  the  rates  are  Mr.  Oba¬ 

diah  Bruen,  Serj’t.  Jno.  Ward,  Thos.  Johnson,  Jno.  Curtes  and 
Jno.  Brown,  Juni’r,  who  are  desired  to  attend  (to)  the  work  and 
Issue  it  as  soon  as  they  can.” 

After  “due  Preparation  and  Solemnization  *  *  *  the 

Town  Agreed  to  draw  Lotts  (for  the  townsmen)  which  fell  with 
their  Number  and  Place,”  as  appears  in  the  town  record  of  May  26, 
1673,  Obadiah  being  the  sixth  to  receive  lot  No.  57,  drawn  for  him. 

Relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland  were  broken  in  the 
last  month  of  1672.  Five  Dutch  ships  had  swooped  down  on  Man¬ 
hattan  Island  and  took  formal  possession  in  June.  In  accordance 
with  the  Dutch  desire,  six  men  were  nominated  at  the  town  meeting 
of  August  12,  1673.  Obadiah  was  among  six  men  in  a  bunch  nom¬ 
inated  for  “schepens,’’  or  magistrates.  This  was  the  only  office  he 
agreed  to  hold  in  the  new  settlement,  but  did  not  get  it,  though  he 
had  occupied  the  same  high  station  in  his  former  homes.  The  first 
three  men  had  plural  votes,  Obadiah  being  the  fourth. 

Obadiah  was  among  the  men  of  standing  highly  complimented  in 
a  letter,  dated  July  2,  1673,  and  written  by  John  Winthrop,  then 
governor  of  Connecticut,  to  Sir  George  Carteret,  residing  at  Lon¬ 
don,  to  thwart  “the  aspersions,  then  and  now,  cast  upon  them”  by 
those  living  in  Elizabethtown.  While  in  the  Newark  settlement  he, 
Robert  Kitchell  and  his  son  Samuel,  Jasper  Crane,  father  of  Sergeant 
John  Ward’s  second  wife,  and  Robert  Treat  were  probably  the  five 
most  important  men;  we  should  include,  also,  the  Rev.  Abraham 
Pierson.  With  the  exception  of  Robert  Treat  and  Jasper  Crane 
these  were  our  ancestors,  and  their  children  married  among  them¬ 
selves;  it  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  Sarah,  the  granddaughter  of 
Obadiah  should  marry  Abraham,  the  grandson  of  Robert  Kitchell. 
In  both  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  colonial  records  Obadiah  is  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  as  either  “Mr.  Obadiah  Bruen,”  or  “Obadiah 
Bruen,  Esq.” 

While  living  in  the  newly-founded  settlement  Obadiah  noticed 
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that  his  fellow  settlers  were  slipping  away  by  death.  His  old  friend, 
Stephen  Freeman,  feeling  that  his  days  were  being  numbered  and 
that  he  would  go  before  long,  invited  Obadiah  and  Obadiah’ s  son-in- 
law,  John  Baldwin,  junior,  to  witness  the  drawing  up  of  his  will,  to 
which  they  lent  their  personal  signatures.  It  is  dated  June  14,  1675. 

Apparently  he  was  well  thought  of  by  the  town  for  he  was  granted, 
on  September  16,  1676,  rate  free,  probably  because  of  his  unselfish 
service  in  the  welfare  of  the  town. 

Following  is  a  letter  written  by  Obadiah  to  his  son-in-law  Thomas 
Post  and  daughter  Rebecca,  under  date  of  October  11,  1679,  in  his 
own  handwriting,  which  was  put  on  record  at  New  London,  Conn., 
and  later  a  copy  of  the  original  was  made  for  entry  in  the  Newark 
Town  Records,  under  date  of  July  2,  1681  : 

Deare  and  Loving  Sonne  and  Daughter: 

Hoping  of  you(r)  health,  withyou(rs),  as  we  are,  at  pr(e)sent. 
Prayse  to  our  God  hath  pleased  him  to  imbitter  our  Comforts  by  tak¬ 
ing  to  himself  our  Revere(n)d  pastor,  August,  the  9th,  1679,  Mr. 
Pierson. 

Yet  hath  hee  not  left  us  destitute  of  spirituall  injoyments,  but  hath 
give(n)  us  a  faithful  dispenser  of  the  Word  of  God — a  young  Timo¬ 
thy — a  man  after  God(’)s  own  h(e)artt,  well-rooted  and  grounded 
in  the  faith,  one  w(i)th  whom  wee  can  comfortably  (walk)  in  the 
doctrine(s)  of  (the)  faith.  Praise  to  our  God. 

Upon  good  experience  of  hi(s),  hee  was  called  and  ordayned  to 
be  our  teacher,  Mr.  Abraham  Pierson,  who  follow(ed  in  the)  stepps 
of  his  ancient  father  in  godliness.  Praise  to  our  God. 

Loving  sonne,  I  would  intreat  you,  when  your  owne  occa(s)ion 
serve(s  your  going)  to  New  London,  that  you  would  make  some 
inquirey  for  me  about  some  Land  I  have  in  the  General  Neck,  thir¬ 
teen  acres  and  six  acres  in  two  parcells,  both  lying  neare  to  Good¬ 
man  Rogers’  his  farme.  I  am  informed  one  of  Goodman  Rogers(’), 
his  sonns,  hath  made  improvement  of  it  before  I  heard  any  thing  of 
it,  (and)  being  far  off  I  know  not  what  course  to  take  (about)  it 
(as)  it  is  (an)  uncivil  part  of  hi (s ) ,  and  an  ill  precedent;  yet  for 
peace(’s)  and  quietness(’)  sake  if  hee  will  (not)  purchase  (these) 
both  parcells,  I  adheare  thereunto.  I  estimate  both  parcells  at  (ten 
pounds).  When  you  (know)  which  of  his  sonnes  it  is  I  pray  you 
(to)  know  of  him  how  long  hee  hath  improved  it,  and  why  he 
would  deale  so  unworthily  to  (make)  discoard  among  friends.  Know 
of  him  what  hee  intends  to  do  (and)  whether  he  means  to  hold  it  in 
such  an  unrighteous  way,  or  not,  or  come  to  some  composition. 
When  1  heare  from  you  &  understand  the  state  of  things  rightly,  I 
will  accordingly  apply  myselfe  to  make  some  issue. 

It  would  much  rejoice  us  to  see  you  face  to  face  but  Providence 
otherwise  dispoasing,  I  desire  to  heare  from  you  as  often  as  oppor¬ 
tunity  will  permitt.  Your  brother  John  Bruen  (and)  his  wife  desire 
remembrance(s)  of  the(i)r  deare  Love  to  you,  allsoe  your  Sister 
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Hannah  and  her  husband  desire  the  same.  All  in  health;  prayse  to 
our  God,  with  the(i)re  children,  so  w  (i)th  our  deare  Love  to  you 
both.  W(i)th  joy(ous)  remembr(ances)  and  our  respects  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fitch,  &  love  to  all  Christian  friends,  as  your  op(p)ortunity 
will  permitt.  So,  praying  for  you  that  your  spirituall  &  temporall 
comforts  may  be  continued  to  you  and  yours,  I  rest, 

Newarke,  October  11,  1679.  Your  Loving  father  Ob.  Brewen, 

and  mother  Sarah  Bruen. 

It  is  observed  that  he  signed  his  name  as' 1 ‘Ob.  Brewen,”  while 
his  wife  signed  her  correct  name.  Apparently  some  price  on  the 
two  parcels  was  agreed  upon,  and  Thomas  Post  arranged  with  Wil¬ 
liam  Hough,  son-in-law  of  Hugh  Calkins,  empowering  him  with  au¬ 
thority  to  make  the  sale  of  the  land  pieces  to  Goodman  Rogers,  and 
with  the  assurance  that  he  and  Calkins  would  stand  responsible  so 
Hough  might  handle  the  sale  without  taking  any  personal  risk,  as  per 
letter  written  to  him : 

Deare  and  Loving  friend  Goodman  Hough:  Wee  understand 
that  Goodman  Rogers  doe(s)  profer  a  considerable  price  for  some 
Land  of  bather  Bruen (’)s,  and  haveing  this  oppertunity  (to  say) 
that  yo(u)r  Sister  *  may  carry  some  pay  (to  Newark?)  that  may 
doe  Father  Bruen  a  pleasure.  This  is  to  interest  you  to  make  (the) 
sale  of  it,  and  yo(u)r  Father  Callkins  Sz  I,  Thomas  Post,  doe  ingage 
(ourselves)  to  stand  betweene  you  &  harme  in  the  matter,  as  witness 
our  hands,  Aprill  the  8th,  1681. — Witness,  Samuel  Hough.  —  (Sign¬ 
ed),  Thomas  Post  (and)  the  marke  of  Hugh  Calkins. 

(William  Hough  had  it  entered  on  record  that):  By  vertue  of 
a  power  of  attorney  from  Mr.  Obadiah  Bruen,  of  Newark,  in  New 
Jars(e)y,  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  Hugh  Calkins  and 
Thomas  Post,  of  Norwich,  (I  sold)  to  James  Rogers,  Sen(io)r,  24 
acres  of  land  in  the  General  Neck;  16  acres  in  the  7th  teare,  bound- 
led  on  the)  north  w(i)th  William  Nicholls(’  land),  (it  being)  the 
last  lot  in  (the)  s(ai)d  teare,  (and)  8  acres  in  the  5th  tier,  bound¬ 
ed)  on  the  north  with  Nichols(’  land),  (on  the)  south  with  Ed. 
Messinger  (’s). 

These  tracts  were  in  the  common  lands  upon  the  “Great  Neck,” 
in  New  London,  given  to  Obadiah  by  that  town  as  early  as  1651. 
It  consisted  most  of  all  the  old  Indian  planting  ground  between  the 
town  and  the  Lower  Alewife  brook.  It  was  divided  into  lots,  ar¬ 
ranged  in  tiers  upon  the  river  to  the  brook  and  then  beyond,  by  what 
was  called  “the  blockamore’s  river,”  and  from  thence  along  the 
Sound.  Obadiah  also  had  twenty-six  acres  in  the  third  tier  that  once 
belonged  to  Edward  Messenger  “upon  the  nor (th) ward  and  Wil- 
l(iam)  Nyccoll(’)s  on  the  southward,  fore  score  pole(s)  in  length, 
west  by  nor(th)e”  that  he  sold  to  John  Smith  on  February  28, 
1660. 
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The  date  of  Obadiah’ s  death  is  uncertain,  but  it  seems  that  he 
must  have  been  one  of  those  few  old  pioneers  who  finished  their 
course  about  the  year  1681.  The  whereabouts  of  his  grave  is  un¬ 
known.  If  he  made  a  will,  it  is  not  on  record. 

It  seems  that  his  widow  was  living  in  1697,  for  in  the  land  patents 
we  find  that  Obadiah  had  owned  bounded  tracts  of  land,  as  described 
in  the  following  grants: — made  to  Samuel  Ross,  dated  April  27, 

1696,  the  fifth  tract  of  eighteen  acres,  bounded  on  the  southwest  by 
the  land  of  “Widow  Bruen”;  made  to  Samuel  Dodd,  dated  De¬ 
cember  8,  1696,  the  fourth  tract,  “a  lot  in  the  plain  beyond  the  Mill 
river,  11  by  10  ch(ains),”  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  land  of 

Obadiah  Brewen”;  to  the  same,  the  fifth  tract  of  “11  a(cres)  on 
the  northside  of  the  foregoing/’  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  land 
of  the  “Said  Brewn”;  made  to  Theophilus  Pierson,  dated  December 
10,  1696,  the  ninth  tract  of  twenty  acres  of  meadow  at  Wheeler’s 
Point,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  pond  and  the  land  of  “Widow 
Brewen”;  made  to  Francis  Lindsley,  dated  January  20,  1697,  the 
third  tract  of  four  acres  “in  the  neck,  ”  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
land  of  “Obadiah  Bruin”;  made  to  Jabez  Rogers,  dated  May  1, 

1697,  the  first  tract,  “a  home  lot  of  6  acres”  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  land  of  “Widow  Brewen ”;  made  to  Joseph  and  Hannah 
Bond,  “in  the  right  of  their  father  Stephen  Bond,”  dated  May  1, 
1697,  the  second  tract  of  nine  acres,  “in  the  Great  Neck,”  bounded 
on  the  west  and  the  south  by  the  land  of  “Widow  Brwin  ’;  made  to 
the  same,  the  eleventh  tract  of  three  acres  at  “Beefe  Point,  ”  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  west  by  the  land  of  “Widow  Brwin”;  made  to  the  same, 
the  twelfth  tract  of  “3  acres  by  the  side  and  west  of  the  (Millbrook) 
river,”  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  land  “Widow  Brewin’’;  and 
made  to  the  same,  the  thirteenth  tract  of  two  and  a  half  acres  of  up¬ 
land,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  land  of  “Widow  Brwin.” 

The  children  of  Obadiah  and  his  wife  were: 

Mary,  baptized  at  Shrewsbury,  England,  June  12,  1634;  died 
September  2,  1670;  was  married,  October  30,  1663,  to 
John  Baldwin,  Junior,  of  Milford,  Conn.,  as  his  second 
wife;  John  Baldwin  was  a  grandson  of  Sylvester  Baldwin 
who  died  on  the  ship  Mai-tha  while  bound  for  Boston 
soon  after  June  21,  1638,  when  “his  nuncupative  will 
was  made,”  and  which  was  probated  in  Boston. 

Sarah,  baptized  at  Tarvin,  England,  May  1,  1636;  there  is 
no  other  record  concerning  her. 

Rebecca,  died  April  15,  1721;  was  married  in  New  London, 
Conn.,  September  2,  1663,  to  Thomas  Post,  of  Nor¬ 
wich,  Conn.,  as  his  second  wife. 

Hannah,  born  at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  January  9,  1644;  was 
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living  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  as  late  as  1680;  was  married  on 
October  30,  1663,  to  John,  jr. ,  son  of  John  Baldwin, 
Sr.,  of  Milford,  Conn.,  whose  second  wife  was  Hannah’s 
sister. 

JOHN,  our  lineal  ancestor. 

Authorities  consulted:  11  Willis  Family  of  New  England  and  New 
Jersey,”  by  Charles  Ethelbert  Willis  and  Frances  Caroline  Willis; 
“John  Kitchel  and  Esther  Peck,”  by  George  Chalmers  McCormick; 
“Records  of  Massachusetts,”  by  Nathaniel  B.  Shurtleff,  M.D.; 

History  of  Gloucester  (Mass.),”  by  John  J.  Babson;  “History  of 
N  ew  London,  Connecticut,”  by  Francis  Manwaring  Caulkins;  “Co¬ 
lonial  Records  of  Connecticut,  1636-1678,”  by  J.  Hammond  Trum¬ 
bull,  A.M.;  “A  Digest  of  the  Early  Connecticut  Probate  Records,” 
by  Charles  William  Manwaring;  “History  of  the  Colony  of  New 
Haven  (Conn.),”  by  Robert  Atwater  Smith;  “Narratives  of  Newark 
(N.  J.),”  by  David  Lawrence  Pierson;  “Genealogical  Notices  of 
the  First  Settlers  of  Newark  (N.  J.),”  by  Samuel  H.  Congar;  “First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Newark  (N.  J.),”  by  Jonathan  F.  Stearns, 
D.  D.;  “Newark  Fown  Records”;  “History  of  Elizabeth,  New 
Jersey,”  by  Rev.  Edwin  F.  Hatfield,  D.  D.;  and  “Calendar  of  New 
Jersey  Records,  1664-1703.” 
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JOHN2  BRUEN  was  born  in  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  June 
2,  1645,  being  the  youngest  child  in  the  midst  of  his  sisters,  and  the 
only  male  heir.  He  was  about  nine  years  old  when  his  father  moved 
to  New  London,  Conn.,  and  he  spent  his  boyhood  days  there  until 
1667,  when  his  father  joined  the  movement  for  migration  to  Newark, 
N.  J. 

While  living  in  New  London  William  Morton,  a  constable  of  the 
town,  called  a  gathering  to  hear  him  read  a  “p(ro)test  concerning 
the  treasonable  words  (that  had  been  heard  uttered)  against  the 
King(’)s  majesty.”  Those  who  did  not  care  to  go  and  listen  to  the 
enunciated  warning  were  summoned  to  give  an  account  of  themselves 
in  court.  Among  the  testimonies  given  on  September  30,  1662, 
was  one  by  Mrs.  Susannah  Parker,  who  testified  that  she  saw: 

Joseph  Houghton  w(i)thin  (a)  halfe,  (or)  a  quarter  of  an  houre 
before  and  after  (she  noticed  him)  at  worke  in  his  father(’  )s  grounde, 
(and  that  she  saw  young)  John  Bruen  standing  in  the  highway  by 
William  Ken(n)ye(’)s  fence,  *  *  when  the  aforesaid  Mr. 

Morton  read  the  protest. 

John  was  called  to  the  town  court  on  February  3,  1664,  to  tell 
what  he  knew  about  the  hit  on  the  mouth  of  Mary  Roberts  by  Rob¬ 
ert  Royce.  Before  rendering  testimony,  he  gave  his  age  as  “about 
17,”  though  on  this  occasion  he  was  a  year  and  a  few  months  older. 
He  then  told  how  Mary  Roberts  looked  before  going  into  the  house 
of  Robert  Royce,  and  how  different  was  her  appearance  after  coming 
out  of  the  house.  By  receiving  an  unexpected  blow  she  somehow 
came  to  bite  her  own  tongue,  at  the  side  of  her  teeth.  She  had  call¬ 
ed  on  Royce  to  collect  some  money  due  her  husband  that  seemed  to 
ruffle  up  Royce’ s  temper. 

On  April  27,  1664,  a  deed  of  conveyance,  drawn  up  on  October 
16,  1660,  but  not  signed  by  Thomas  Hongerford,  he  having  passed 
away,  was  brought  to  the  office  of  John’s  father  for  the  signature  of 
Hongerford’s  widow,  needed  to  confirm  the  deal.  It  appears  that 
John  happened  to  be  in  the  office,  and  he  was  asked  to  affix  his  sig¬ 
nature  under  his  father’s  name  as  a  witness  to  the  transaction. 

John  was  barely  of  age  when  he  went  with  his  father  to  Newark. 
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Upon  attaining  his  majority  he  married  there  Esther,  daughter  of 
Deacon  Richard  Lawrence,  who  brought  his  family  there  from  Bran¬ 
ford,  Conn.  Though  she  was  born  in  the  latter  town  she  was  bap¬ 
tized,  with  her  older  sister  Bethia,  in  the  neighboring  town  of  New 
Haven,  “by  virtue  of  the  communion  of  churches,”  on  June  1, 
1651.  She  was  a  young  woman  of  unusual  beauty,  “both  of  mind 
and  countenance,”  which  John  found  irresistible. 

After  his  marriage  John  was  one  of  the  first  young  men  of  New¬ 
ark  who  appeared  before  the  fifth  town  meeting  on  March  9,  1669, 
applying  for  full  citizenship: 

Mr.  Obadiah  Bruen’s  Motion  in  the  Behalfe  of  his  son,  Jno. 
Bruen  was  taken  into  Consideration  and  Granted  that  he  should  have 
Six  Acres  of  Upland  Somewhere  in  the  Neck,  adjoining  to  his  Fa¬ 
ther’s  second  division,  he  taking  his  share  of  Fence,  and  paying  into 
the  Treasury  Sixteen  Shillings  for  all  (the)  Charge  part  To  This 
Day. 

Following  this,  at  the  meeting  of  January  1,  1670,  an  entry  was 
made: 

John  Bruen  hath  (been)  given  and  granted  to  him,  upon  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  Motion,  the  five  acres  of  Upland,  next  (to)  Mr.  Bruen's  Lott 
that  was  formerly  laid  out  as  Part  of  Mr.  Leet’s  Lott,  and  the  other 
*  (is)  promised  to  him;  he  is  to  take  it  up  with  Father  Bruen’s 
next  Divison  of  upland. 

Being  thus  made  recipient  of  the  lot,  he  was  granted  on  January 
8,  1674,  a  “Piece  of  Meadow,  which  was  formerly  Robert  Dal¬ 
glish’s  Second  Division.” 

To  enclose  a  piece  of  pasture  land  by  fencing  for  cattle  grazing 
John  was,  by  the  town  order  of  February  6,  167(8),  to  help  his  fa¬ 
ther  to  build  fence  eight  rods  and  fifteen  feet  as  a  part  of  their  share 
of  labor.  It  seems  by  the  town  record  of  October  19,  1681,  that 
the  enclosure  was  to  be  pierced  by  seven  gates,  with  the  exception 
that  “Wheeler’s  Barrs”  were  to  remain  the  same.  John  was  to  do 
six  and  a  half  rods  as  his  share  of  labor. 

For  want  of  punctual  attendance  at  town  meetings,  a  plan  was  dis¬ 
cussed  on  January  1,  168(4),  to  enforce  full  assemblage  by  some 
drastic  measures.  The  upshot  was  that  three  men  “at  (the)  south 
End  of  the  town”  and  three  other  men  “at  (the)  North  End”  were 
to  set  the  hands  of  the  pledgers  to  a  resolution  that  they  would  here¬ 
after  attend  meetings  or  pay  fines.  John  was  among  the  signers 
pledged  to  support  the  earlier  resolution  of  March  21,  167(6),  for 
the  enforcement  of  attendance. 

Young  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson  succeeded  his  deceased  father  to  the 
pulpit.  His  independence  regarding  baptismal  rites  and  his  desire  for 
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a  general  revision  of  Puritan  practices  caused  a  division  of  opinions. 
Nevertheless,  a  meeting  of  January  9,  168(8),  to  obtain  pledges  of 
contributors  in  the  form  of  proportional  rates,  supply  of  firewood,  and 
other  things  for  his  upkeep.  John’s  name  was  second  on  the  list 
pledging  his  support  despite  the  division  of  the  house. 

He  must  have  died  about  1695  as  his  wife  survived  him,  according 
to  the  Newark  records:  — 1  ‘Esther,  widow  of  John  Bruen,  Planter, 
received  a  grant  of  Land  from  the  Lords’  Proprietors  of  New  Jersey 
in  1696.”  Unfortunately  he,  like  his  father,  left  no  will.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  “grant  of  land”  seems  to  refer  to  the  confirmation  of  the  land 
grant,  as  appears  in  the  “East  Jersey  Records”: 

1697,  May  1,  To  Est(h)er,  Widow  of  John  Browin,  late  of 
Newark,  in  right  of  her  deceased  husband,  for  160  acres  there,  as 
follows:  1,  a  homelot  of  4M>  acres,  N(orth  of  the)  other  lots, 

(and)  E(ast),  S(outh)  and  W(est  of  the)  roads;  2,  U/2a(cres)  of 
her  homelot  in  the  Neck,  W  (est)  and  N(orth  of)  the  rear  of  (the) 
other  lots  (and)  E(asr)  and  S(outh  of  the)  roads;  3,  4 V2  a(cres) 
by  the  Cove  in  the  Neck,  E(ast  of)  Stephen  Bond(’s  land) 
and  (the)  grantee’s,  (and)  W(est),  S(outh)  and  N(orth  of  the) 
roads;  4,  4 Y2  a(cres)  beyond  the  Millbrook,  W  (est  of)  the  road, 
N(orth  of  the)  other  lots,  E(ast  of)  the  river,  S(outh)  of  Richard 
Lawrence(’s  land);  5,  5M>  a(cres)  N(orth  of)  Stephen  Bond(’s 
land),  E(ast  of)  Benjamin  Baldwin (’s),  W (est)  and  S(outh  of  the) 
grantee(’s);  6,  a  lot  in  the  Neck,  E(ast  of)  a  road  and  John  Cur- 
tice(’s  land),  N(orth  of)  Stephen  Davis(’),  W  (est  of  the)  unsurvey¬ 
ed  (land);  7,  a  lot  in  the  plain,  E(ast  of)  a  road,  S(outh  of)  Samu¬ 
el  Dode('s  land),  W(est  of)  the  hill,  N(orth  of)  Samuel  Rose(’s 
land);  8,  a  lot  in  the  Great  Neck,  N(orth)  and  S(outh  of  the)  roads, 
E(ast  of)  Robert  Dalglish(’s),  W(estof)  Samuel  Harrison(’s);  9, 
a  lot  beyond  (the)  Second  River,  N (orth)  and  N(orth)  E(ast  of)  a 
road,  widow  Craine(’s  land)  and  (the)  unsurveyed  land,  W  (est  of) 
Thomas  Davis(’  land),  S(outh  of)  Samuel  Waard(’s),  E(ast  of  the) 
unsurveyed  (land);  10,  5  a(cres)  beyond  the  Millrock,  E(ast  of)  the 
river,  S(outh  of)  Stephen  Bond(’s  land),  W(est  of)  a  road,  N(orth 
of  the)  grantee (’s  land);  11,  3 V2  a(cres)  E(ast)  and  N(orth  of  the) 
roads,  S(outh  of)  Stephen  Bond(’s  land),  W  (est  of)  Hance  Al¬ 
bert  (’)s;  12,  434  a(cres)  of  the  salt  meadow,  W(est  of)  the  island, 
S(outh  of)  Mrs.  Kitchell(’s  land),  E(ast  of)  the  pond,  N(orth  of) 
Jonathan  Tompkins(’  land);  13,  3J4  a(cres)  at  Beefe  Point,  N(orth 
of)  the  river,  E(ast  of)  Stephen  Bond(’s  land),  S(outh  of  the) 
upland,  W (est  of)  Widow  Bond(’s  land);  14,  4  a(cres)  E(ast)  and 
S(outh  of)  the  pond,  W(est  of)  Samuel  Plum(’s  land)  and  a  creek, 
N (orth  of)  Theophelus  Pierson(’s  land);  15,  2  a(cres)  E(ast  of) 
the  river,  N(orthof)  Jebes  Rogers (’  land),  W  (est  of  the)  upland, 
S(outh  of)  Stephen  Bond(’s  land). 

The  children  of  John  and  Esther  were: 

Eleazer,  born  about  1675;  died  in  1711;  his  will  was  probated 
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February  11,  1712;  his  first  wife’s  name  is  not  known- 
his  second  was  Ruth  Baldwin. 

Joseph,  born  about  1677;  died  February  1,  1753,  in  his  sev¬ 
enty-sixth  year;  was  married,  the  name  of  his  wife  being 
unknown.  ^ 

SARAH,  our  lineal  ancestress. 

Esther  died  September  20,  1776,  aged  ninety-two;  was  wife 
or  Joseph  Baldwin. 

John,  born  in  1690;  died  September  8,  1767;  his  wife  Mary 
was  a  daughter  of  Seth  Tompkins,  who  was  a  son  of 
ark  N  Tompkins,  of  Branford,  Conn.,  and  of  New- 

eAuthorities  consulted:  “Willis  Family  of  New  England  and  New 

“1,7’  ^■yF,a,le1S  Ethelbert  Willis  and  Frances  Caroline  Willis- 
John  Kitchel  and  Esther  Peck,”  by  George  Chalmers  McCorl 

Pierton- ^‘Ceneei  xfrk  (NeW  J^sey),”  by  David  Lawrence 

(N  I  )  ”  E  Sa  '  g'.CH  n°tlCeS  °f  “If  F,rst  Settlers  of  N^ark 

UN.  J.J,  by  Samuel  H.  Cougar;  and  “Newark  Town  Records.” 

rh  S^RAHf  BRUEN: — See  the  life  story  of  Abraham8  Kitchell  in 

the  Kitchell  lineage. — Page  54. 


S\  NOPSIS  OF  THE  LINE  OF  DESCENT 


Obadiah1  Bruen, 
John2 

Abraham3  Kitchell, 
Joseph4 
Aaron5  ’  * 
Timothy6  Mulford, 
James7  Cory, 


born  1606; 
1646; 
1679; 
”  1710; 

1744; 
1772; 
1801; 


died  1681; 
”  1695; 

1741; 
1779; 
1820; 
1823; 
1880; 


wife,  Sarah. 

Esther2  Lawrence. 
Sarah3  Bruen. 
Rachel6  Bates. 
Phoebe5  Farrand. 
Susan6  Kitchell. 
Susan7  Mulford. 
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